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Nollitts addidus jurare in verba magiftri. 

Quo mc cuaque rapit tempeftas, deferor hofpes. 
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Numb. x. Tuesday, Marcb 20, ly^o* 

Cnr kunen boclibtat fotius dicmreri campOt 

Pgr quim magniu equos AuruncsejUxit alumnus^ 

Si vacat, it ftaciM rationem admittUis, idam. JuT* 

Why to expatiate in this beaten field, 

Why arms, oft us'd in vain, I mean .to wield ; 

If time permit, and candour will attend. 

Some fatisfa^on this eflay may lend. £t^HtN8To»« 

THE difficulty oF the firft addrefs on any new 
occafion^ is felt by every man in his tranf-. 
actions with the world, and confefled by the 
fettled and regular forms of falutation which necef- 
iity has introduced into all languages. Judgment 
was wearied with the perplexity of being forced upon 
choice, where there was no motive to preference ; 
and it was found convenient that fome eafy Anethod 
of introdufkion fhould be eftablilhed, which, if it 
wanted the allurement of novelty, might enjoy the 
iecurity of prefcription. 
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Perhaps fcvf authors have prefented then^felvcs 
before the publick. Without %i(hing that fuch cere- 
monial modes of entrance had been anciently efta-» 
blifhed, as might have freed them from thofe dangers 
which the defire of pleafing b certain t9 produce^ 
and precluded the vain expedients of foftening cen- 
fure by apologies^ or rouling attentioa by abrupt- 
n^s. -s 

The epick writers have found the proemial part of 
the poem fuch an^ addition to their undertaking, 
that they have almoft unanimoufly adopted the firft 
lines of Homerj and the reader needs only be in- 
formed of the fubjedtj to know in what manner the 
{>otm will begin. ^ 

But this folemn repetition is hitherto the peculiar 
dilHndion of heroick poetry i it has never been legal- 
ly extended to the lower orders of literature but fcema 
to be confidered as an hereditary privilege^ to be 
enjoyed only by thofe who claim it from their alii* 
aoce to the genius of Homer. 

The rules which the injudicious ufe of this prero^ 
g»tive fuggefted to Horace^ may indeed be applied 
fo the diredion of candidates for inferior fame pit 
may be proper for all to remember, that they ought 
not ID raife expeftation which it is not in their 
power to fadsfy, and that it is more pleafing to fee 
fmoke brightening into flame^ than flame finking 
into fmoke. 

ThiiiDTtcept has been long received, both from 
regflxi to the authority of Horace, and its confor- 
mity to the general opinion of the world ; yet ther^ 
have been always fome, that thought it no devia- 
tion from modefty to'recommend their own labours, 

< * and 
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and imagined rfiemfelTCs intitled by indifputable 
merit to an exemption from general reftraints, and 
to elevations not alldwed in common life. They, 
perhaps^ believed, that when, like Thucydides, 
they bequeathed to njyikind )t7n>« U dilj an efiate 
Jot ever^ ^t was an additional favour to inform them 
of id^vdhie^ • * 

It may, indeed, be no lefs dangerous t(| claim, tki 
certain occafions, too little than too much. There 
is fomething captivating in fpirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield, as to a re(iftlefs power ; nor 
can he reafonably cxpeft the confidence of others» 
who too apparently difhiifts himfelf. 

PlutaMi^ in his enumeration of the various oc«^ 
cafions, on which a man may without juft offence 
procl^m his own excellencies, has omitted the cafe 
of an autlAr entering the world; unlefs it may be 
comprehended under his general pofition, that a man 
may lawfully praife himfelf for thofe qualities which 
cannot be known but from his own mouth; as when 
he is anKMig ftrangers, and can have no opportunity 
of an aftual exertion of his powers. That the cafe 
efln author is parallel will fcarcely be granted, be<- 
canfe he necefiarily difcovers the degree of hi^lherit 
to his judges, when he appears at his trial, j^ it 
ihould be remembered, that unlefs his judges are in* 
clincd #> favour him, they will hardly be perfuaded 
to hear the caufe. 

In love, the ftate which fills the heart wid| a de« 
gree of iblicitude next that of an author, it has been 
held a mazun^ that fuccefs is moft eafily obuined 
bjr indireft and unperceived approaches; he who 
too iboo pfofcffiu himfelf a lover, ratfcs obilacks to 
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his own wifliesi and thofe jphom difappointments 
having taught experience, dndeavour to conceal their 
paflion till they believe their nliftrefs wifhes for the 
difcovery. The fame method, if it were pra&i- 
cable to writers, would fave many complaints of the 
feverity of the age, and the caprices of qriticifin. 
If a man could glide impcrccptibljf int^.l^p ^our 
of the publick, and only proclaim his pretenfions 
to literary honours when he is fure of not being 
reje&ed, he might commence author with better 
hopes, as his failings might efcape contempt^ though 
he (hall never atuin much regard. 

But fince the world fuppofes every man that 
writes, ambitious of applaufe, as fome laAes have 
taught themfelves to believe that every man intends 
love, who expreffes civility, the mifcarriage of any 
endeavour in learning raifes an unboundeAcontempt^ 

^ indulged by moft minds without fcruple, as an ho- 
ned triumph over unjuft claims, and exorbitant 
expectations. The artifices of thofe who put them- 
lelves in this hazardous ftate, have therefore been 
multiplied in proportion to their fear as well as their 
ambition ; and are to be looked upon with more in- 
dulgttce, as they are incited at once by the two 
great movers of the human mind, the defire of good^ 
ana the fear of evil. For who can wonder that, 
allured on one fide, and frightened on tht other^ 
fome (hould endetfour to gain favour by bribing 
the jud« with an appearance of refped which they 
doanoft feel^ to excite compaffion by confefling 
weakness of which they are not convinced, and 
others to attraft regard by a (hew of opennefs and 
magnaniouty^ by a daring profcflion of their own 

Acfots, 
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defcTts, and a publick challenge of honours and 
rewards. 

The oftcntatious and haughty difplay of them- 
felves has been the ufual refuge of diurnal writers, 
in vindication of whofc praftice it may be faid, 
that ,¥fK^t ittiqfrants in prudepce is fupplied by 
fincJrity/ and Who at lead may plead, that^if 
their boafts deceive any into the perufal of their 
performances, they defraud them of but little time. 

m^^^^t denim? Concurrttur-^borde 
Memento cita mors *vemt, aut w Sort a l/tta. 

^he battle joiQ« and» in a moment's flight, . 

SKatlif or a joyful coa^dt ends the fight. Francis. 

The queftion concerning the merit of the day is 
foon decided, and we are not condemned to toil 
through half a folio, to be cpijvinced that the writer 
has broke his promife. 

It is one among many reafons for which I pur- 
pofe to endeavour the entertainment of my country- 
men by a (hort effay on Tuefday and Saturday, 
that I hope not much to tire thofe whom I ihall 
not happen to pleafc; and if I am not commended 
for the beauty of my works, to be at lead pardoned 
for their bretity. But whether my cxpeftations arc 
moft ipced on pardon or praife, I think it«not ne- 
ccffary to difcover; for haviM.accurately weighed 
the rca(5ns for arrogance and fR>mi(&on, I. find them 
fo nearly equiponderant, that my imp^ncf to 
try the event of my firft performance will not iuffcr 
me to at|pnd any longer the trepidations of the 
|)alance» 
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There arc, indeed, many convenicncics almoft 
peculiar to this method of publication, which may 
naturally flatter the author, whether he be confident 
or timorous. The man to whom the extent of 
his knowledge, or the fprightlinefs of his ima^ 
gination, has, in his own opinion, flready^ecufed 
the praifes of the world, willingly takes that Vay 
of difplaying his abilities \vhich will fooneft give 
him an opportunity of hearing the voice of fame i 
it heightens his alacrity to think in how many places 
he (hall hear what he is now writing, read with 
extafies to-morrow. He will often pleafc himfelf 
with reflecting, that the author of a large treatife muft 
proceed with anxiety, left, before the completion of 
his work, the attention of the publick may have 
changed its object; but that he who is confined 
to no fingle topick, may follow the national tafte 
through all its variations, and catch the Aura popu- 
larise the gale of favour, from what point foever it 
ihall blow. 

Nor is the profpeft lefs likely to eafe the doubts 
of the cautious, and the terrours of the fearful, 
for to fuch the (hortnefs of every %gl^ paper is a 
powerful encourageflKnt. He that queftions his 
abilities to arrange the difllmilar parts of an exten* 
five plan, or fears to be loft in a complicated fyf* 
tern, may yet hope to adjuft a few pages without 

rplexity i and if,' ^hen hci turns over the repofi* 

t es oC his RKmory, he finds his coUedion too 

( for a volume, he nuy yet "have enough to 

i nifli out an eflay. He that would fear to lay 

too much time upon an experiment of which 

knows not the event, perfuades himfelf that 

tfcw 
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a few days will fhcw him what he fir to cxpcft 
from his learning and his genius. If he thinks 
his own judgment not fufEciently enlightened^ h9 
may, by attending the remarks which every paper 
will produce, reftify his opinions. If he fhould 
with too littk premeditation encumber himfelf 
by an xviwieldy fubjed, he can quit it without 
confeffiiig his ignorance^ and pafs to other topicks 
lefs dangerous, or more tradable. And if he 
finds, with all his induftry> and all his artifices, 
that he cannot defervc regard, or cannot attain 
it, he may let the defign fall at once, and, 
without injury to others or himfelf, retire fp amufe* 
ments of greater pleafure^ or to ftudies of bt ttgr 
profpedt. 



Numb. 2. Saturday, March 24, 1750. 

Siari ke§ Mi/cii, pereuttt nnjtigia milU 
4ntifugam^Mtnim^uiftrit gra^t nngtda campum 

Th' impatient courier pants in every vein. 

And pawing feems to beat the diftant plain ; 

Hills, vales, and floods appear already croft^ 

And ere he ftarts, a thouiand ttos are loft^ Pope. 

THAT the mind of man is never fatiafied with 
the objeds immediately before it, buc«is al- 
ways breaking away from the prefent moment, and 
lofing ^df in fchemes of future felicity i and that 
. 54 ^^ 
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we forget Ae proper ufe of the time now in our 
power, to provide for the enjoyment of that which, 
|>erhaps, may never be granted us, has been fre- 
quently remarked ; and as this prafkice is a com- 
modious fubjedb of raillery to the gay, and of. 
declamation to the ferious, it has been ridiculed, 
with all the plcafantry of wit, and exaggerated with 
all the amplifications of rbetorick. Every inftance, 
by which its, abfurdity might appear moft fla- 
grant, has been (ludioufly collected ; it has been 
marked with every epithet of contempt, and all 
the tropes and figures have been called forth 
againft if§ 

>:Ctnfurc is willingly indulged, becaufe it always 
implies fome fuperiority; men pleafe themfclves 
with imagining that (hey have made a deeper 
fearch, or wider furvey, than others, and deledted 
faults and follies, which efcape vulgar obfervation. 
And the pleafure of wantoning in common topicks 
is fo tempting to 4i writer, thai he cannot eafily 
refign it j a train of fentimcnts generally received 
enables him to (bine without labour, and to con- 
quer without a conteil. It is fo eafy to laugh at the 
folly of him who lives only in idea, refufes imme- 
diate eafe for diftant pleafures, and, inftead of enjoy- 
ing the bleflings of life, lets life glide away in pre- 
parations to enjoy them j it affords fuch opportuni- 
ties of triumphant ijfyltation, to exemplify the un- 
certainty of the human ftate, to roufe mortals from 
their dream, and inform them of the fiknt celerity 
of tirtle, that wc may believe authors willing rather 
to tranfmit than examine fo advantageous a prin- 
ciple, and more inclined to purfue a track fo fmooth 
6 an4 
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and fo flowery, than attentively to confider whether 
it leads to truth. 

This quality of looking forward into futurit|^ 
feems the unavoidable condition of a being, whofc 
motions are gradual, and whofe life is progrefive : 
as his powers are limited, he muft ufe means for the 
attainment of his ends, and intend firft what he per- 
forms lad ; as by continual advances from his firft 
ftage of exiftence, he is perpetually varying the 
horizon of his proTpefts, he muft always difcover 
new motives of aftion, new excitements of fear, 
and allurements of defire. 

The end therefore which at prefent call^orth our 
efforts, will be found, when it is once gained, t(^be 
only one of the means to fome remoter end. ^The 
natural flights of the human mind are not from 
plealbre to pleafure, but from hope to hope. 

He that directs his fteps to a certain point, muft 
frequently turn his eyes to that place which he 
ftrives to reach; he that undergoes the fatigue of 
labour, muft folace his wearinefs with the contem- 
plation of its reward. In agriculture, one of the 
moft fimple and ncceflfary employments, no man 
turns up the ground but becaufc he thinks of the 
harveft, that harveft which blights maf intercept, 
which inundations may fweep away, or which death 
or calamity may hinder him from reaping. 

Yet as few maxims are wiffcly received or long 
retained but for fome conformity with truth and 
nature^ it muft be confeflfed, that this caution againft 
keeping our view too intent upon remote advan- 
tages is not without its propriety or ufefulnefs, 
though it may have been recited with too much 
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levity, or enforced with too little diftinftion : for, 
. not to fpeak of that vehemence of defire which 
preffes through right and wrong to its gratiBcationt 
or that anxious inquietude which is juftly chargeable 
witlii diftruft of heaven, (ubje&s too folenui for 
my prcfent purpofej it frequently happens that, 
by indulging early the raptures of fuccefs, we for- 
get the meafures nece0ary to fecure it, and fuffer 
the imagination :to riot in the fruition of fome pof- 
(ible good, till the time of obtaining it has flipped 
away. 

There would however be few entevprizes of great 
labour or hazard undertaken, if we had not the 
poirtr of magnifying the advantages which we per* 
fuade ourfelves to expcdt from them. When the 
knight of La Mancha gravely recounts to his com- 
panion the adventures by which he is to figulize 
himfelf in fuch a manner that he fliall be fummoned 
to the fupport of empires, folicited to accept the 
heirefs of the crown which he has preferved, have 
honours and riches to fcatter about him, and an 
ifland to beftow on his worthy fquire, very few 
readers, amidft their mirth or pity, can deny 
that they have admitted vifions of the fame kind i 
though tl^ have not, perhaps, expedled events 
equally ftrange, or by means equally inadequate. 
When wc pity him, we refleft on our own difap- 
pointments j and when we laugh, our hearts inform 
vs that he 4$ not more ridiculous than ourfelves, ex- 
cept that he tells what we have only thought. 

The underftanding of a man, naturally fanguine, 
fnxff indeed, be eafily vitiated by the luxurious 
iwhilgence of hope^ however ncceflary to the pro* 

dudtioa 
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duftion of every thing great or exceUent, as fome 
plants are deflroyed by too open expofure to that fun 
which gives life and beauty tothe vegetable world. 

Perhaps no clais of the hunnan fpecies requires 
more to be cautioned againft this anticipatif^ of 
happinefsi than thofe that afpire to the name of 
authors. A man of lively fancy no fooner finds a 
hint moving in his mindj than he makes momenta- 
neous excurfions to the prefs^ and K^jht worlds and, 
with a little encotlr^ement from flattery, pulhes 
forward into future agesj and prognofticates the ho- 
nours to be paid him, when envy is extinft, and fac- 
tion forgotten, and thofe, whom partiality, now fuf-« 
fers to obfcure him, (hall have given way to the f4;i* 
flcrs of as fliort duration as themfelves. ' 

Thofe, who have proceeded fo far as to appeal to 
the lllbunal of fucceeding times, are not likely to be 
cured of their infatuation; but all endeavours 
ought to be ufed for the prevention of a difeafe, for 
which, when it has attained its height, perhaps no 
remedy will be found in the garden} of philofopby, 
however flic may boaft her phyfick of the mind, her 
catharticks of vice, or lenitives of paflion. 

I ftiall, therefore, wkUe I am yet but lightly 
touched with the fymptoms of the writer's malady, 
endeavour to fortify myfelf againft the infedbion, not 
without fome weak hope, that my prefervatives may 
extend their virtue to others, whofe employment ex- 
pofes them to the fame danger : 

Latufis anure iumts f Sunt eirtapiacula, ftuf te 
Ttr fan hQo ptenmt ncrean Ubello. 

Is fame your paflloa ? Wifdom's powerful charm. 

If thrice read orer, ihall iu fcnxe diiarm. Fa axcis. 

v. 
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Ic is the fage advice of Epidetus, that a man 
ihould accuftom himfelf often to think of what is 
moft (hocking and terrible^ that by fuch refleftions 
he may be prcferved from too ardent wiihes for (eem* 
ingpgoody and from too much dejedion in real cviK 

There is nothing more dreadful to an author than 
negleft, compared with which reproach, hatred, 
and oppofition^ are names of happinefs ; yet this 
worfty this metteft fate, every |^ who dares Co writo^ 
has reafon to fear. • ' 



/ mmmc, ft n^ir/ut Ucmm mudit^t cammr%s. 

Go now, and meditate thy tuneful lays. Elfhixstoii* 

It may not be unfit for him who makes a new 
entrance into the lettered, world, fo far to fufpcA 
his own powers, as to believe that he pol&blv may 
defervc neglcd ; that nature may not have qualified 
him much to enlarge or embelliih knowledge, nor 
fent him forth intitlcd by indifputable fuperioricy to 
regulate the condud of the reft of mankind ; that, 
though the world piuft be granted to be yet in igno- 
rance, he is not dq^ned to difpel the cloud, nor to 
ftiine out as one of the luminaries of life. For tnis 
Jufpicion, every catalogue of a library will furnifh 
fufRcicnt reafon ; as he will find it crowdcfl with 
names of. men, who, though now forgotten, were 
once no Icfs cntcrprifing or confident than himfelf, 
equally pleafed with their own productions, equally 
carefTed by their patrons, and flattered by their 
friends. 

But though it fliould happen that an author is 
capable of excelling, yet his merit may pafs without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things, and thrown 

intQ 
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into the general mifccllany of life. He that endea- 
vours after fannc by writing, folicits the regard of a 
multitude fluftuating in meafures, or immerfed in 
bufinefs, without time for intelledual amufements $ 
he appeals to judges prepoffeffcd by paffions, or for- 
rupted by prejudices, which preclude their approba« 
tion of any new performance. Some are too in- 
dolent to read any thing, till its reputation is efta** 

UDlifhed; others too ienvious to^proQ|Dte that fame 
which gives them pai| by its increafe. What is new 
is oppofed, becaufe mdllare unwilling to be taught; 
and what is known is rejeftiBd, becaufe it is not fuf- 

tficiently confidered, that men more frequently re- 
quire to be reminded than informed. The learned 

^j|re afraid to declare their opinion early, left they 
fhould put their reputation in hazard ; the ignorant 
alw^ imagine themfelves giving fome proof of 
delicacy, when they refufc to be pleafed: and he 
that finds his way /to reputation ihrough all thefe ob- 
ftruftions, muft acknowledge mat he is indebted to 
other caufcs befidps his induftry^ his ftarning, or his 
wit. M 
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Numb. 3. Tuesday, March 27, 1753. 

VtftTUSy rtpulfa m/cia firdidit^ 
Imiammaiis fidgtt kom9rihus^ 

Nee fnmt ami ponit/icura 

Jirbitrio fofularit mura. tiotii 

tTndifapiWiittd m delifrns, ^ 

iKTith^Aativt hoijbors virtue ^^lies ; 

Nor takes op p<mV« nor lafliMt dowDf 

As giddj rabbles ftnilc or frown. Elphinstov. 

THE talk of an author isj eitHb* to teach whac 
is not known^ or to recommend known tnith^ 
by his manner of adorning^em i either to let new 
liglH in upon the mind^ and open new feeing to 
^ the profpe&j or to vary the drefs and fituation of 
common objeds^ fo as to give them frelh grace and 
more powerful actrJRlDns» to ipread fuch flowers 
over the regiftis through which the intelleA has 
already made its pogrefs, as may tempt it to return^ 
and take a fecond view of things haftily pafled over 
or negligently regarded. 

Either of thefe labours is very difficult, becaufe 
that theyonay not be fruitlefs^ men muft ift)t only 
be perfuaded of their errors^ but reconciled to their 
guide I they muft not only confefs their ignorance^ 
but, what is ftiU lefs pleafing, muft allow that he 
from whom they are to learn is more knowing than 
themielves. 

It might be imagined that fuch an employment 
was in iticlf fufficicntly irkfome and hazardous! 

that 
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that none would be found fo malevolent as wan- 
tonly to add weight to the ftone of Sifyphus ; and 
that few endeavours would be ufed to obftruft thofe 
advances to reputation^ which muft^be made at 
fuch an expence of time and thought^ with fo great 
hazard in the mifcarriage^ and with fo little ad van* 
tage from the fuccefs* \ 

Yet there is a certain race of men, that either 
imagine it their duty, or m^e }t the|r amufement, 
to hinder the receptil}^ of every work of learning 
or genius, who ftand as centinels in the avenues of 
fame, and value themfelves upon giving Ignorance 
§pd Envy the firft notice of a prey. 

To thefe men, who diftinguiih diemfelves by t]|# 
appellation of Criti^ics, it is neceflary for a new 
authiK to find fome meafli of recommefidation. it 
is probable, that the moft malignant of thefe ^^ 
fecutors might be fomewhat foftened, and pre- 
vailed on, for a fhort time, m remit their Airy* 
Having for this purpofe conudered many expe- 
dients, I find in the records o( micient times, that 
Arg0S was lulled by mufick,* and Cermrvs 
quieted with a fop ; and m, therefore, inclined to 
believe that modem cnqlks, who, if they have 
not the egr^s, have the watchfulnefs of Argus, and 
Can bark as loud as Cerberus, though, ^rhaps, 
they cannot bite with equal force, might be fub^ 
dued by methods of the fame kind. I have heard 
how fortir have been pacified with claret and a fup* 
per, and others laid afleep with the fgft notes of 
flattery. 

Though the nature of my undertaking gives me 
foffident rtafon to dread the united attacks of this 
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virulent generation, yet I have not hitherto per- 
fuaded myfelf to take any meafures for flight or 
treaty. For I am in doubt whether they can aft 
againft me |py lawful authority, and fufpeft that 
they have prefumed upon a forged commifliony 
ftiled themfelvcs the minifters of Criticism, with* 

I out Any authcntick evidence of delegation, and ut- 
tered their own determinations as the decrees of a 
higher judicature. 

Criticism, from whom they derive their claim 

*co decide the fate of writers, was the eldeft daughter 
of Labour and of Truth : (he was, at her 
birth, committed to the care of Justice, an<L 
brought up by her in the palace of Wisdom. Be« 
ing foon diftingiiifhed by the celcftials, for her ui^ 
conunon qualities, (he was appointed the governefs 
oftUNCY, and impowered to beat time to the chorus 
of the Muses, when they fung before the throne of 

JUPITIR. A 

When the Muses condefcended to vifit thta 
lower world, they^oune accompanied by Criti- 
cism, to vhom, upon her defcent from her native 
regions, Justice gave a fceptre, to be carried 
alott in her right hand, one end of which was tinc« 
tured with ambrofia, and inwreathed with a golden 
foliage tf amaranths and bays i the other end was 
incircled with cyprcfs and poppies, and dipped in 
the waters of oblivion. In her left hand, fhe bore 
an unextinguifhable torch, manufactured .by La* 
BOUR, and lighted by Truth, of which it was 
the particular quality immediately to (hew every 
thing in its true form, however it might be difguifed 
to common eyes. Whatever Art could com- 
plicate^ 
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plicate, or Folly could confound, was, upon the 
firft gleam of the torch of Truth, exhibited in 
its diftinft parts and original fimplicity ; it darted 
through the labyrinths of Ibphiftry, a|id (hewed at 
once all the abfurdities to which they ferved for 
refuge-; it pierced through the robes, which rheto- 
rick often (old to falfehood, and detefted the difpro- 
portion of parts, which artificial veils had been con- 
trived to cover. 

Thljs furnifhed for the execution of. her o(!ice. 
Criticism came down to furvey the performances 
of thofe who profefied themfelves the votaries of the 
Muses. Whatever was brought before her, (he 
beheld by the fteady light of the torch of Truth, 
ind when her examination had convinced her, that 
the laws of juft Writing had been obferved, (he 
touched it with the amaranthine end of the fcepiBSr, 
and con(igned it over to immortality. 

But it more frequently happened, that in the 
works, which required her irifpeftion, there was 
fome impofture attempted -, that falfe colours were 
laborioufly laid; that fome fecret inequality was 
found between the words and fentiments, Qr fome 
diffimilitude of the ideas and the original objefts j 
that incongruities were linked together, or that fome 
parts were of no ufe but to enlarge the appearance 
of the whole, without contributing to its beauty, 
folidity, or ufefulnefs. 

Wherievcr fuch difcoverifcs were made, and they 
were made whenever thefe faults were committed, 
CRiTtcisM liefufed the touch which conferred the 
fztiStion of imiriortality, and, when the errors were 
freiqu^nt and grofs, rev^rfed" the fcepter, and let 

Vol, V. C dto^^ 
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drops of lethe diftil from the poppies and cypreis» a 
fatal mildew^ which immediately began to wafte the 
work away, till it was at laft totally defliroyed. 

There were fome compofitions brought to the 
tcft, in whicK, when the ftrongeft light was thrown 
upon them, their beauties and faults appeared fo 
equally mingled, that Criticism ftood with her 
fcepter poifcd in her hand, in doubt whether to 
(hed lethe^ or ambrofia, upon them. Thefe at lall 
increafed to fo great a number, that fhe was weary 
.of attending fuch doubtful claims, and, for fear of 
qfing improperly the fcepter of Justice, referred the 
caufe to be confidcred by Time. 

The proceedings of Time, though very dilatory, 
were, fome few caprices excepted, conformable to 
juftice; and many who thought themfelves fecurc 
by a fliort forbearance, have funk under his fcythe, 
as they were polling down with their volumes in 
triumph to futurity. It was obfervable that fome 
were dcftroycd by little and little, and others crufhed 
for ever by a fingle blow. 

Criticism having long kept her eye fixed (lea- 
dily upon Time, was at lad fo well fatisfied with 
his condud, that (he withdrew from the earth 
with her patroncfs Astrea, and left Prejudice 
and False Taste to ravage at large as the a(ro- 
ciates of Fraud and Mischief; contenting her- 
felf thenceforth to (hed her influence from afar upon 
fome fclecl minds, (ictcd for its reception by learn- 
ing and by virtue. 

Before her departure (he broke her fcepter, of 
which the (hivers, that fopned the ambrofial end, 
were caught up by Flattery, and thofc that had 

been 
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been infefted with the waters of lethe were, with 
equal hafte, fcized by Malevolence. The fol- 
lowers of Flattery, to whom (he diftributed her 
part of the fcepter, neither had nor dcfired light, but 
touched indifcriminately whatever Power or In- 
terest happened to exhibit. The companipns of 
Malevolence were fupplied by the Furies with 
a torch, which had this quality peculiar to infernal 
lullre, that its light fell only upon faults. 

No light, but rather darknefs vifible, 
Serv'd only to difcover fights of woe. 

With thefe fragments of authority, the flaves of 
T^lattery and Malevolence marched out, at 
the command of their miftreiSes, to confer immor- 
tality, or condemn to oblivion. But the fcepter had 
now loft its power j and Time pafles his fentence 
at leifure, without any regard to their determina- 
tions. 
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Numb. 4. Saturday, March 31, 175(3. 

SimMl et jtuun^m it iiinea dUtri Vitst. Hot. 

And join both profit and fJiM^ghr In one* Cr t sc «• 

THE works pf fiftion, with which the pre* 
font generation fecms more particularly de- 
lighted, are fuch as exhibit life in its true ftate^ 
diverfified only by accidents that daily happen in 
the world, and influenced by pafllons and qualities 
which are really to be found in converfing with 
mankind. 

This kind of writing may be termed not im- 
properly the comedy of romance^ and is to be con- 
df.clcd nearly by the rules of comick poetry. Its 
pnjvince is to bring about natural events by ea(y 
nicaiu, and to keep up curiofity without the help 
of wonder: it is therefore precluded from the 
machines and expedients of the heroick romance, 
and can neither employ giants to fnatch away a 
lady from the nuptial rites, nor knights to bring 
her back from captivity \ it can neither bewilder its 
perfonages in deferts> nor lodge them in imaginary 
callles. 

I remember a remark made by Scaliger upon 
Pontanus, that all his writings are filled with the 
fanne images \ and that if you take from him his 
lilies and his rofes, his fatyr& and his dryads, he will 
have nothing left that can be called poetry. In 
like thinner^ almoft all the fiAions of the laft age 

will 
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will vanifli, if you deprive them of i hermit and a 
wood, a battle and a fhipwreck. 

Why this wild fti:ain of imagination found recep- 
tion fo long, in polite and learned ages, it is not 
eafy to conceive ; but we cannot wonder that while 
readers could be procured, the authors were willing 
to continue it; for when a man had by pr^fticc 
gained fomc fluency of language, he had no. further 
care than to retire to his clofet, let loofe his inven- 
tion, and heat his mind with incredibilities ^ a book 
was thus produced without fear of criticifm, with- 
out the toil of ftudy, without knowledge of naturcy 
or acquaintance with life^ 

The talk of our prefent writers is very different j 
it requires, together with that learning which is tot 
be gained from books, that experience which can 
never be attained by folitary diligence, but muft 
arife from general converfc and accurate obferva- 
tion of the living world. Their performance^ 
have, as Horace exprefles it, plus oneris quantum 
^enia mnusy little indulgence, and therefore more 
difficulty. They are engaged in portraits of which 
every one knows the original, and can dece<fb wy» 
deviation from exaftnefs of refemblance. Othei* 
writings are fafe, except from the malice of learn- 
ing, but thcfc arc in danger from every common 
reader} as the flipper iltmcecuted was cenfured by v 
ihoemaker who happened to flop in his way at the' 
Ycnus of ApcUes. 

But the fear of not being approved as juft copiers 
pf hqip^n manners, is not the moil importanp 
ooncem that an author of this fort ought to have' 
\fdkm \Xm. T^cfc books are written d^iefpr to^ 
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the young, the ignorant, and the idle, to whom 
they fcrvc as le&urcs of condud, and intxx>du£tions 
into life. They are the entertainn^ent of minds un- 
fumifhed with ideas, and therefore eafily fufccptiblc 
of impreflions ; not fixed by principles, and there- 
fore eafily following the current of fancy ; not in- 
formed by experience, and confequently open to 
every falfc fuggeftion and partial account. 

That the higheft degree of reverence fhould be 
paid to youth, and that notlung indecent {hould be 
fuffered to approach their eyes or ears ; are precepts 
extorted by feafe and virtue from an ancient 
writer, by no means eminent for chailicy of 
thought. The fame kind, though not the fame de- 
gree of caution, is required in every thing which is 
laid before them,- to fccure them from unjuft pre- 
judices, perverfc opinions, and incongruous combi- 
aations of images. 

In the romances formerly wriiien, every tranf- 
a&ioa and fentimcnt was fo remote from all that 
pafles among men, that the reader was in ver^ 
little danger of making any applications to himfelf ^ 
the virtues and crimes were equally beyond his 
fphere of aAivity ; and he amufed himfclf with 
heroes and with traitors, deliverers and perfecutors, 
as with beings of another fpecies, whofe aftions 
were regulated upon motives of thc;r own, and who 
had neither faults nor excellencies in comnwn mith 
himfeir. 

But when an adventurer is levelled witfi the reft 

the world, and afts in fuch fccnes of the uni* 
1 ial drama, as may be the lot of any other num ; 
] fpcclators fix their eyes upon hun wkk 

dofcr 
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clofer attention, and hope, by obferving his be- 
haviour and fuccefs, to regulate their own prafticesi 
when they (liall be engaged in the like part. 

For this realbn thefe familiar hiftories may per- 
haps be made of greater ufe than the folemnities 
of profeffed morality, and convey the knowledge of 
vice and virtue with more efficacy than axioms and 
definitions. But if the power of example is fo great, 
as to take poffeffion of the memory by a kind of 
violence, and produce efFefts almoft without the in- 
tervention of the will, care ought to be taken, that, 
when the choice is unreftrained, the bed examples 
only fhould be exhibited ; and that which is likely to 
operate fo ftrongly, • Ihould not be mifchievous or 
uncertain in its efFefts. 

The chief advantage which thefe fiftions have 
over real life is, that their authors are at liberty, 
though not to invent, yet to feledt objefts, and to 
cull from the mafs of mankind, thofc individuals 
upon which the attention ought moft to be employ- 
ed ; as a diamond, though it cannot be made, may 
be polifhed by art, and placed in fuch a fituation, as 
to difplay that luftre which before was buried among 
common ftones. 

It is juftly confidcred as the greatcft excellency of 
art, to imitate nature; but i^is neceffary to diftrn- 
guilh thofe parts of nature, which are moft proper 
for imitation : greater care is ftill required in reprc- 
fenting life, which is fo often difcoloured by paffion. 
Of deformed by wickednefs. If the world be pro- 
mifcuoufly defcribed, I cannot fee of what ufe it can 
be to read the account : or why it may not be a^ 
fafc to turn the eye immediately upon manlqpd as 
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upon a mirrour which (hows all that prcfcnts itfclf 
without difcrimination. 

It is therefore not a fufficient vindication of ai 
charafter, that it is drawn as it appears, for many 
charaders ought never to be drawn; nor of a nar- 
rative, that the train of events is agreeable to ob- 
fcrvation and experience, for that obfervation which 
is called knowledge of the world will be found 
much more frequently to make men cunning than 
good. The purpofc of thcfe writings is furcly not 
only to fliow mankind, but to provide that they 
may be fecn hereafter with lefs hazard; to teach 
the means of avoiding the fnares which are laid by 
TKEACHtRY for Inxocesce, without infufmg any 
wifh for that fiipcriority with which the betrayer 
flatters his vanity ; to give the power of counter- 
acting fraud, without the temptation to pradife it i 
to initiate youth by mock encounters in the art of 
neccflary defence, and to cncreafe prudence with- 
out impairing virtue. 

Many writers, for the fake of following nature, fo 
mingle good and ba^ qualities in their principal pcr- 
fonages, that they are both equally confpicuousi 
and as we accompany tiicm through their adven- 
tures w*th delight, and arc led by degrees to intercft 
ourfclvcs ia their favour, we lol'c the abhorrence of 
their faults, becaufc they do not hinder our pleafure, 
or, perhaps, regard them with fume kindncfs for 
being united with fo much merit. 

There have been men indeed fplendidly wicked, 
whofe endowments threw a brightnefs on their 
crimes, ar.d whom fcarce any villany made per- 
lUily deteiUblc^ becaufc they never could be 

wholly 
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wholly divefted of their excellencies; bqt fuch 
have been in all ages the great corrupters of the 
world, and their refemblaqce Qught no more to 
be preferved, than the art of murdering without paim 

Some have advanced, without due attention tQ 
the confequences of this notion, that certain vir- 
tues have their correfpondent faults, and therefore 
that to exhibit either apart is to deviate from pro-* 
bability. Thus men are obferved by Swift to be 
** grateful in the fame degree as they are refentn 
** ful," This principle, with others of the fame 
kind, fuppofes man to ad from^ a brute impulfe,^ 
•and purfue a certain degree of inclination, without 
any choice of the objedt^ for, otherwife, though 
it (hould be allowed that gratitude and refcntmen^ 
arife from the fame conflitution of the paffionSj itr 
follows not that they will be equally indulged whea 
reafon is confulted ; yet unlefs that confequencc be 
admitted, this fagacious maxim becomes an empty 
found, without any relation to pradicc or to life. 

Nor is it evident, that even the firll motions ta. 
thefc eflfedb are always in the fame proportion. For 
pride, which produces quickncfsof refentpent, will, 
obftru6t gratitude, by unwillingnefs to admit that in* 
feriority which obligation implies j and it is very 
unlikely, that he who cannot think he receives a 
favour, will acknowledge or ^ay it. 

It is of the utmoft importance to mankind, that 
pofitions of this tendency ihould be laid open and 
confuted; for while men cpnCder good and evil 
as fpringing from the fame root, they will Ipare 
die one for the fake of the other, and in judging, 
|f flot of others at leaft of thcmfelvcs, will be apt 
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to cftimate their virtues by their vic^s. To this 
fatal error all thofc will contribute, who confound 
the colours of right and wrongs and> inftead of help- 
ing to fettle their boundaries, mix them with fo much 
art, that no common mind is able to difunite them. 
In narratives, where hiftorical veracity has no 
place, I cannot difcover why there ftiould not be 
exhibited the moft perfeft idea of virtue; of vir- 
tue not angelical, nor above probability, for what 
we cannot credit we (hall never imitate, but the 
higheft and pureft that humanity can reach, which, 
exercifed in fuch trials as the various revolutions 
of things 0iall bring upon it, may, by conquer- 
ing fome calamities, and enduring others, teach 
us what we may hope, and what we can perform. 
Vice, for vice is neceflary to be fhewn, fliould al- 
ways difguft; nor fliould the graces of gaiety, or 
the dignity of courage, be fo united with it, as 
to reconcile it to the mind. Wherever it appears, 
it fliould raife hatred by the malignity of its prac- 
tices, and contempt by the meanncfs of its ftra- 
tagems; for while it is fupported by cither parts 
or fpirit, It will bcfcldom heartily abhorred. The 
Roman tyrant was content to be hated, if he was 
but feared ; and there are thoufands of the readers 
of romances willing tabe thought wicked, if they 
may be allowed to be wits. It is therefore to be 
fteadily inculcated, that virtue is the highcR proof of 
underftanding, and the only Iblid balis of grcatnefsj 
and that vice is the natural confcqucnce of^narrow 
thoughts i that it begins in miftake, and ends it\ 
ignominy. 
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Numb, 5. Tuesday, Jpril ^^ i75o. 

Ei tame ^mms ager, tame omnis farfrit arbes, 

Nmuc fromlemt fil'Uit, mmmc f^rmofiffimm amuus, Virg« 

Now cv'ry field, now cv'ry tree is green; 

Now genial nature's fSdreik face is feen. Elfhinston* 

EVERY man is fufficicntly difcontcntcd with 
fomc circumftances of his prcfcnt ftatc, to 
fuffer his imagination to range more or kfs in queft 
of future happinefs, and to fix upon fome point 
of time, in which, by the removal of the incon- 
venience which now perplexes him, or acquifi- 
tion of the advantage which he at prefent wants,* 
he Ihall find the condition of his life very much 
improved. 

When this time, which is too often expeded 
with great impatience, at laft arrives, it generally 
comes without the bleffing for which it was defir* 
ed; but we folace ourfelves with fome new pro- 
iped, and prefs forward agam with equal eage^- 
pcfs. 

It \i lucky for a man, in whom this temper pre- 
vails, when he turns his hopes upon things wholly 
out of his own power j fince he forbears then to 
precipitate his affairs, for the fake of the great event 
that is fo complete his felicity, and waits for the 
blifsful hour with lefs negleft of the mcafurcs neccf- 
fyrj to be taken in the mean time, 

I have 
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I have long known a pcrfon of this temper, who 
indulged his dream of happinefs with lefs hurt to 
himfclf than fuch chimerical wilhes commonly pro« 
duce^ and adjufted his fcheme with fuch addrefs, 
that his hopes were in full bloom three parts of the 
year, and in the other part never wholly blafted« 
Many, perhaps, would be defirous of learning by 
what means he procured to himfelf fuch a cheap 
find lading fatisfaflion. It was gained by a conftant 
praftice of referring the removal of all his uneafi* 
nefs to the coming of the next fpring ; if his health 
was impaired, the fpring would reftore it; if what 
he wanted was at a high price, it would fall its valoe 
in the fpring. 

The fpring indeed did often come witbiiut any 
of theft effefts, but he was always certain that the 
next yeould be more propitious; nor was ever con- 
vinced, that the prefent fpring would fail him before 
the middle of fummer ; for he always talked of the 
fpring as coming till it was pad:, and when it waa 
once paft, every one screed with him that it was 
coming. 

By long converft yith this man, I am, perhaps^ 
brought to feel immoderate pleafure in the contem- 
plation of this delightful feafon ; but I have the fa- 
tisfafHon of finding many, whom it can be no 
(hame to refemblc, infcfted with the fame enthu- 
fiafm; for there is, I believe, fcarce any poet of 
eminence, who has not left fome tcftimony of his 
fbndnefs for the flowers, the zephyrs, and the 
warblers of the fpring. Nor has the moft luxuriant 
i|9|gination been able to defcribc the icrenity ant} 
5 happinefs 




happinefs of the golden age, otherwife than by giring' 
a perpetual fpring, as ^he higheft reward of »ncor-» 
i^pted innocence* 

There is, indeed, fomething inexpreflGbly pleadng 
in the annual renovation of the worlds and the new 
difplay of the treasures of nature. The cold a^d 
darknefs of winter, With the naked deformity o^ 
every objeft on which wc turn our eyes, make u» 
rejoice at the fucceeding feafon, as well for wha(C 
we have effcapcd, as for what wc may enjoys 
and every budding flower, which a warm (itu^ 
tion brings early to our view, is confidered by u^ 
as a nrieflenger to notify the approach of nnore joy-» 
ous days. 

The Spring affords to a mind, fo free from the 
difturbance of cares or paflions as to be vacant to 
calm amufements, almoft every thing that our pre- 
fent ftatc makes us capable of enjoying. The varie-^ 
gated verdure of the fields and woods, the fuccefl[ion 
of grateful odours, the voice of pleafure pouring 
out its notes! on every fide, with the gladneis appa- 
rently conceived by every animal, from the growth* 
of his food, and the clemency of the weather, throw 
over the whole earth an air of gaiety, Cgnificantly 
' expreffcd by the fmile of nature. 

Yet there are men to whom thefe fcenes are able 
to give no delight^ and who hurry away from all the 
varieties of rural beauty, to lofe their hours and dU 
vert their thoughts by cards, or afifemblies, a tavern 
dinner, dl the prattle of the day. 

It may be laid down as a pofition which will fel^ 
dom deceive^ that when a man cannot bear his o^ 
company there is fomething wrong. He muft 

frowv 
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from himfclf^ either becaufe he feels a tedioufnefs in 
life from the equipoife of an empty mind» which, 
having no tendency to one motion more than an* 
other but as it is impelled by fome external power, 
muft always have recourfe to foreign objeds j or he 
muft be afraid of the intrufion of fome unpleafing 
ideas, and, perhaps, is ftruggling to efcape from the 
remembrance of a lofs, the fear of a calamity, or 
fome other thought of greater horror, 

Thofe whom forrow incapacitates to enjoy the 
pleafures of contemplation, may properly apply 
to fuch diverfions, provided they are innocent, as 
lay (Irong hold on the attention ; and thofe, whom 
fear of any future affliftion chains down to mifery, 
muft endeavour to obviate the danger. 

My confiderations (hall, on this occafion, be 
turned on fuch as arc burdcnfome to thcmfelves 
merely becaufe they want fubjefts for reflection, 
^nd to whom the volume of nature is thrown 
open, without affording, them pleafure or in- 
ftrudion, becaufe they never learned to read the 
characters. 

A French author has advanced this feeming pa- 
radox, tiiat very few nun know bow to take a walk ; 
and, indeed, it is true, that few know how to take 
a walk with a profpeft of any other pleafure, than 
the fame company would have afforded them at 
home. 

There are animals that borrow their colour from 
the neighbouring body, and confequcntly mary their 
hue as they happen to change their place. In like 
manner it ought to be the endeavour of every 
Wn to derive hi» refledions from the objeCts abouc 

him I 
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him i for it is to no purpofe that he alters his pofi- 
tion, if his attention continues fixed to the fame 
point. The mind fhould be kept open to the ac- 
cefs of every new idea, and fo far difengaged front 
the predominance of particular thoughts as eafi* 
ly to accommodate itfclf to occafional entertain- 
ment. 

A man that has formed this habit of turning 
every new objeft to his entertainment, finds in the 
productions of nature an inexhauftible ftock of 
materials upon which he can employ himfclf, 
without any temptations to envy or malevolence; 
faults, perhaps, feldom totally avoided by thofe, 
whofe judgment is much exercifed upon the works 
of art. He has always a certain profpeft of difco- 
vering new reafons for adoring the fovereign Au- 
thor of the univerfe, and probable hopes of making 
fome^Ccovery of benefit to others, or of profit to 
himfelf. There is no doubt but many vegetables 
and animals have qualities that might be of great 
ufe, to the knowledge of which there is not required 
much force of penetration, or fatigue of ftudy, 
but only frequent experiments, and clofe atten- 
tion. What is faid by the chemifts of their darling 
mercury, is, perhaps, true of every body through 
the whole creation, that, if a thoufand lives fhould 
be fpent upon it, all its properties would not be 
found out. 

Mankind, muft neceffarily be diverfified by vari- 
ous taftes, fince life affords and requires fuch mul- 
tiplicity of employments, and a nation of naturalifts 
is neither to be hoped, or defired -, but it is furely 
not improper to point out a frclh amufemcnM> 
6 thofc 
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thofc who languilh in healthy and repine in plenty> 
for want of fome fourcc of diverfion that may be 
lefs eafily cxhaufted, and to inform the multitudes 
of both fexes, who are burthened with every new 
day, that there arc many fhows which they have 
not fcen. 

He that enlarges his curiofity after the works of 
nature, demonftrably multiplies the inlets to hap- 
pinefs; and, therefore, the younger part of my 
readers, to whom I dedicate this vernal fpecula- 
tion, muft excufe me for calling upon them, to 
make ufe at once of the fpring of the year, and the 
fpring of life ; to acquire, while their minds may 
be yet impreffed with new images, a love of inno* 
cent pleafures, and an ardour for ufeful know- 
ledge; and to remember, that a blighted fpring 
makes a barren year, and that the vernal flowers» 
however beautiful and gay, arc only intended by 
nature ss preparatives to autumnal fruits. 
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Numb. 6. Saturday, .^/V 7, 1750, 

Sirenua not txercet itterfia, na'^ibus atque 

^adrigit fttimus bent vivere : quodpctis^ bic efii 

Eft Ulubris, ammutfi tt non deficit Mfiais. HoKi 

AAivc in indolence, abroad we roini 

In queft of happinefs which dwells at home : 

With vain purfuits fatiguM, at length you'll find. 

No place excludes it from an equal mind. ELPHiNSTOiftf 

THAT* man Ihould nerer fufFcr his happinefs 
to depend upon external circumftances, is one 
of the chief precepts of the Stoical philofophy ; a 
precept, indeed, which that lofty fed has extended 
beyond the condition of liuman life, and in which 
fome of them feem to have comprifed an utterexclu- 
fion of all corporal pain and pleafure from the' regard 
or attention of a Wife man. 

Such/apientia infaniens^ as Horace calls the doo^ 
trine of another feft, fiich extravagance of philofo- 
phyi can want neither authority nor argument for 
its confutation : it is overthrown by the experience 
of every hour, and the powers of nature rife up 
againft it But We may very properly enquire, 
how near to this exalted ftate it is in our power to 
approach, how far wc can exempt ourfelves from 
outward influences, and fecure to our minds a (late 
of tranquillity : for, though the boaft of abfolute in- 
dependence is ridiculous and vain, yet a mean fletk> 

Vol. V, D bility 
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bility to every impulfe, and a patient fubmilfion to 
the tyranny of cafual troubles, is below the dignity 
of that mind, which, however depraved or weak- 
ened, boafts its derivation from a celcftial original^ 
and hopes for an union with infinite goodnefs, and 
unvariable felicity. 

Ni x/itiis pejera /evens 
Preprium dtjerat ortum. 

Unlefs the foul, to vice a thral), 
Defert her own original. 

The ncceffity of erefting ourfelves to fome degree 

of intcllcftual dignity, and of preferving refources 

of pleafurc, which may not be wholly at the rqercy 

of accident, is never more apparent than when wc 

turn our eyes upon thofe yhom fortune has let loofc 

to their own condu<5t; who, not being chained 

down. by their condition to a regular and ftated allot* 

ment of their hours, are obliged to find themfelvcs 

bufinefsor diverfion, and having nothing within that 

^an entertain or employ them, are compelled to try 

all the arts of de{hx>ying time. 

r The numberlefs expedients praftifed by this claft 

of mortals to alleviate the burthen of life, is not 

leis ibameful, nor, perhaps, much lefs pitiable, than 

thofe ID which a trader on the edge of bankruptcy 

is reduced. I have feen melancholy overfpread a 

whole family at the difappointment of a party for 

cards \ and when» after the propofal of a thoufand 

fchemcsy and the difpatch of the footmen upon a 

Impidred meflagn^ they have fubmitted^ with gloomy 

religna« 
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refignation, to the misfortune of pafling one even- 
ing in converfation with each other j on a fudden, 
fuch arc the revolutions of the world, an unexpefted 
vifitor has brought them relief, acceptable as provi- 
fion to a ftarving city, and enabled them to hold out 
till the next day. 

The general remedy of thofe, who art uneafy 
without knowing the caufe, is change of place; 
they are willing to imagine that their pain is 
the confequence of fome local inconvenience, and 
endeavour to fly from it, as children from their 
fliadows J always hoping for fome more fatisfaftory 
delight from every new fcene, and always returning 
home with difappointment and complaints. 

Who can look upon this kind of infatuation, 
without reflecting on thofe that fuflTer under the 
dreadful fymptom of cai^jne madncfs, termed by 
phyficians the dread of water? Thefe miferablc 
wretches, unable to drink, though burnii^witli 
third, arc «(bme times known to try various con** 
tortions, or inclinations of the body, flattering 
thcmfelves that they can fwallow in one pofl:uni«^ 
that liquor, which they find in another to repel 
their lips. 

Yet fuch folly is not peculiar to the thou^htlefs or 
ignorant, but fometimes feizes thofe minds which 
fcem moft exempted from it, by the variety of at- 
tainments, quicknefs of penetration, or feverity of 
judgment 5 and, indeed, the pride of wit and know- 
ledge is often mortified by finding that they confer 
no fecurity againU the common errors, which mif- 
lead the wcakeft and meanefl: of mankind. 
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fufficiently dark to have concealed the genius of 
Cowley; for whatever might be |iis opinion of 
(he importunity with which he might be fuoimon*- 
ed back into publick life, a (hort experience would 
have convinced him, that privation is eafier than 
^cquilition, and that it would require little 5#ntinu* 
^nce to free himfelf from the intrufion of the world. 
There is pride enough in the human heart to pre- 
vent much defii;p of acquaintance with a man, by 
whom we arc fure to be ncglefted, however his 
reputation for fcience or virtue may excite our 
curiofity or efteem j fo that the lover of retirement 
peeds not be afraid left the refpeft qf ftrangers. 
fliould overwhelm him ^ith vifits. Even thpfe to 
whom he has formerly been known will very par 
ticntly fupport his abfence when they haye tried 9 
little to live without him, and found new divert* 
(ions for thofe moments whic{^ h}§ comply cori'^ 
tributed to exhilaratp, 

It was, perhaps, ordained by Provid^ce, to 
Jiinder us from tyrannifing pyer one anptther, th^t 
no individual fhould be of fuch importa^Qe, as to 
<:aufe, by his retirement or death, any cKaSm in 
tlie world. And Cowley had converfed to little 
jMrpofe with mankind, if he had neve^jremarkedji 
how foon th^ ufeful friend^ the gay companion, 
^nd the favoured lover, when once they arc r?- 
pioved fron\ before tl|C fight, giy^ way to the fuc- 
feflion of new objefts. 

The privacy, therefore, of his hermitage might 
have been fafe enough from violation, though he 
4iad chofen it within the limits of nis native ifland ; 
|ic might have found here prefervatives againft the 

JP 7 vanities 
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vanities and vexations of the world, not Icfs effica- 
cious than thofe which the woods or iidds of 
America could afford him: but having once his 
mind imbittercd with difguft, he conceived it im- 
pofTibie to be far enough from the caufe of hts 
uneafmefsi and was polling away with the expe« 
dition of a coward, who, for want of venturing co 
look behind him, thinks the enemy perpetually at 
his heels. ^ 

When he was interrupted by company, or fa- 
tigued with bufincfs, he fo ftrongly imaged to 
himfelf the happinefs of Icifure and retreat, that 
he determined to enjoy them for the future without 
interruption, and to exclude for ever all that could 
deprive him of his darling fatisfadion. He forgot, 
in the vehemence of defire, that folitude and quiet 
owe their plcafures to thofe miferies, which he was 
fo ftudious to ijbviatci for fuch are the viciflitudes 
of the world, through all its parts, that day and nighty 
labour and reft, hurry and retirement, endear each 
other i fuch arc th^ changes that keep the mind in 
action ; we defire, wc purfue, we obtain, we arc 
fatiated j we dclire fomething clie, and begin a new 
purfuic. 

If he h^ proceeded in his projed, and fixed his 

habitation in the moft delightful part of the new 

world, it may be doubted, whether his diftancc 

from the v^^hU^ of life wou|^ have enabled hioi to 

keep away the vexations. It is common for a man, 

feels pain, to fancy that he could bear it better 

any other part. Cowley having known the trou- 

I and perplexities of* a particular condition* 

ily perfuadcd himfelf th4t nothing worfc was xo 

be 
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be found, and that every alteration would bring 
fomc improvement ; he never fufpefted that the 
caufe of his unhappinefs was within, that his own 
paflions were not fufficiently regulated, and that he 
was harafled by his own impatience, which could- 
never be without fomething to awaken it, would 
accompany him over the fea, and find its way to 
his American elyfium. He would, upon the trial, 
have been fooa convinced, that the fountain of 
content muft fpring up in the mind -, and that he, 
who has fo little knowledge of human nature, as 
to feek happinefs by changing any thing but his 
own difpolitions, will wafte his life in fruitlcfs ef« 
forts, and multiply the griefs which he purpofcs to 
remove. 



D4 
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Numb. 7. Tuesday, April 10, i755» 

O qui ferpetua mundum ratione guhernas, 

Terr arum cetUque fator ! 

Pisjice umme nebulas \£ fonder a molis^ 

Atqut tM fflendore mica ! Tu namque ferenumt 

7u requiii tranquilla fiit, Te cemere^ Ji^f» 

Primiifium^ *ve*fior^ dux^/tmita^ terminus, idem* BoKTHiW 

O ihou whofc pow*r o'er moving worlds pre fides, 
Whofc voice created, and whofc wifdom guides. 
On darkling mai^ in pure effulgence Ihine, 
And chcar the clouded mind with light divine. 
Ti* thine alone to calm tlic pious bread 
V/ith fileni confidence and holy reil s 
From thee, great God, wc fpring, to thee we terd, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

THE love of Retirement has^ in alt ages» 
adhered clofcly to thofc minds, which have 
been mod enlarge* by -knowledge, or elevated by 
genius. Thofe who enjoyed every thing generally 
fuppofed to confer happinels, have been forced to 
fcek it in the (hades of privacy. Though they 
poffeffcd bdth power and riches, and were, there- 
fore, furrounded by men, who confidercd it as 
their chief intercft to remove from them every thing 
that might offend their eafe, or interrupt their plea- 
fure, they have foon felt the languors of fatiety, 
fuid found themfelves unable to purfuc the race of 
life without frequent refpkations of intennediate 
|9{icudc» 

t 

Tq 
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To produce this aifpofition nothing appears re- 
quifite but quick fenfibility, and afkive imagination; 
for, though not devoted to virtue, or fcience, the 
man, whole faculties enable him to make ready 
comparifons of the prefcnt with the paft, will fin4 
fuch a conftant recurrence of the fame pleafures 
and troubles, the fame expeftations and difappoint- 
ments, that he will gladly fnatch an hour of retreat, 
to let his thoughts expatiate at large, and feek for 
that variety in his own ideas, which the objefts of 
fenfe cannot aflFord him. 

Nor will greatnefs, or abundance^ exempt him 
from the importunities of this defire, fince, if he is 
born to think, he cannot reftrain hinifelf from a 
thoufand enquiries and fpeculations, which he muft 
purfue by his own reafon, and which the fplendour 
qf hi§ condition can only hinder ; for thofe who arc 
ipoft cxajted above dependance or controul, are yet 
condemned to pay fo large a tribute of their time to 
cuftom, ceremony, and popularity, that, according 
to the Greek proverb, no man iirthe houfe is more a 
flave than the mafter. 

Wjicn a king aflced Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to* him in a 
inore compendious manner ? he was anfwered. That 
there was no royal way to geometry. Other things 
may be feized by might, or purchafed with money, 
but knowledge is to be gained only by ftudy, and 
ftudy to he profecuted only in retirement. 

Thcfe arc fome of the motives which have had 
power to fequefter kings and heroes from the crowds 
that fbothed them with flatteries, or infpirited them 
with acclanriations ; but their ifficacy feems con^ 
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fined to the higher mind^ and to operate little upon 
the common clafles of mankind^ to whofe concep* 
tions the prefent aflemblage of things is adequate^ 
and who fcldom range beyond thofe entertainments 
and vexations, which folicit their attention by preff- 
ing on their fenfes. 

But there is an univerfal reafon for fome ftatcd 
intervals of folitude, which the inftitutions of the 
church call upon me, now efpecially to mention ; a 
reafon, which extends as wide as moral duty^ or the 
hopes of divine favour in a future ftate j and which 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees 
ofintelle&i fince none can imagine themfelves noc 
comprehended in its obligation, but fuch as deter- 
mine to fet their Maker at deBance by obflinate 
wickednefs^ or whofe enthufiaftick fccurity of his ap* 
probation places them above external ordinances^ 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great talk of him, who conducts his life by 
the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the prefent, to imprefs upon his 
mind fo (Irong a fenfe of the importance of obc* 
dience to the divine will, of the value of the re- 
ward promifed to virtue, and the terrors of the 
puniihment denounced againft crimes, as may 
overbear all the temptations which temporal hope 
or fear can bring in his way, and enable him to bid 
equal defiance to joy and forrow, to turn away at 
one time from the allurements of ambition, and 
pufli forward at another againft the threats of 
calamity. 

It is not without* reafon that theapoftle reprefents 
paflage throu||i this ftagc of our exiftence by 

images 
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images drawn from the alarms and folicitude of a 
military life ; for we are placed in fuch a ftate^ that 
almoft every thing about us confpires againft our 
chief inteicft^ ♦ We are in danger from whatever can 
gee poffeiiion of our thoughts ; all that can excite in 
us either pain or pleafure has a tendency to obfbu6k 
the way that leads to happinefs, and either to turn 
us dide^ or retard our progrefs. 

Our fenfes, our appetites, and our paflions, are 
our lawful and faithful guides, in mod things that 
relate folcly to this life; and, therefore, by the 
hourly neceffity of confulting them, we gradually 
fiok into an implicit fubmillion, and habitual confi- 
dence. Every adt of compliance with their motions 
facilitates a fecond compliance, every new ftep to- 
wards depravity is made with lefs reluftance than the 
former, and thus the defcent to life merely fenfual is 
perpetually accelerated. 

The fenfes have not only that advanttige over con- 
fciencc^ which things necefTary muft always have 
over things chofen, but they have likewife a kind of 
prefcription in their favour. We feared pain much 
earlier than we apprehended guilt, and were delight- 
ed with the fenfations of pleafure, before we had 
capacities to be charmed with the beauty of refti- 
tude. To this power, thus early eftablilhed, and 
inceffantly increafing, it muft be remembered, that 
almoft every man has, in fome part of his life, added 
new ftrcngth by a voluntary or negligent fubjedtion 
of himfelf I for who is there that has not inftigated 
his appetites by indulgence, or fuffered them by an 
unrefifting neutrality to enlarge their dominion, and 
multiply their demands i ^ 

From 
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From the nccclTity of difpoffcfling t^ic fenficiTC 
faculties of the influence which they niuft naturally 
gain by this preoccupation of the fouU arifes that 
confliA between oppofite defires, in tBc £rft endea- 
vours after a religious life f which, howeyer enthu- 
fiafticaUy it may have been defcribed, or however 
contemptuoufly ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
fome degree, though varied without end, by differ- 
ent tempers of mind, and innumerable circumftancea 
of heaUh or condition, greater or lefs fervour, more 
or fewer temptations to relapfe, 

From the perpetual neceflity of confulting the 
animal faculties, in ourprovifion for the prefent life^ 
arifes the difficulty of withftanding their impulfes^ 
even in cafes where they ought to be of no weight j 
for the motions of fenfe are inftantaneous, its ob- 
jedts ftrike unfought, we are accuftomed to follow its 
diredions, and therefore often fubmit to the fentencc 
without examining the authority of the judge. 

Thus it appears, upon a philofophical eflimate^ 
that, fuppofmg the mind, at any ceruin time, in 
an equipoife between the pleafures of this life, an4 
the hopes of futurity, prefent objects falling more 
frequently into the fcale would in time preponderate^ 
and that our regard for an invifible (late would grow 
every moment weaker, till at laft it would lofc all its 
a&ivity, and become abfolutely without effcft. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 

into r own hands, and we have power to transfer 

t ight to either Hde. The motives to a life of 

f$ c infinite, not lefs than the favour or anger 

tence, not lefs than eternity of happinefs 

7. But thefe can only influence our con* 

duft 
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duft a^ they gain our attention, which the bufincfs^ 
or diverfionsj of the world are always calling off by 
Contrary attra^ions. 

The great art therefore of piety, and the end for 
which all the rites of religion leem to be inftitutedj 
is the perpetual renovation of the motives to virtue, 
by a voluntary employment of our mind in the con- 
templation of Its exeellence^ its importance, and its 
iieceffity, which, in proportion as they .are more fre- 
quently and more willingly revolved, gain a more 
forcible and permanent influence, till in time they 
become the reigning ideas, the ftanding principles 
of adion, and the teft by which eyery thing propofed 
to the judgment is rejefted or approved. 

To facilitate this change of our affeftions^ it is 
neceflary that we weaken the temptations of the 
world, by retiring at certain fe^ions from it j for its 
influence arifing only from its prefence, is much 
leflened when it becomes the objeft of folitary me- 
ditation^ A conft^t refidence amidft noife and 
pleafure, inevitably obliterates the impreffions of 
piety^ and a frequent abftraftion of ourfelves into a 
ftate, where this life, like the next, operates only 
upon the reafon^ will reinftate religion in its jufl: 
authority, even without thofe irradiations from 
above, the hope of which I have no intention to 
withdraw from the fincere and the diligent. 

This is that conqvjeft of tht world and of our- 
felves, which has been always confidered as the 
perfection of human nature ; and this is only to be 
obtained by fervent prayer, fteady refolutions, i^nd 
frequent retirement from folly and vanity, from the 
5 cares 
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carcs of avarice, and the joys of intemperance, fnHn 
the lulling founds of deceitful flattery, and the tempts 
ing fight of profperous wickednefs. 



Numb. 8. Saturday, Jpril 14, i75<^- 

— > pMtitur famas ficcandi fola vlmntmt ; 

Nsum/cilt intra /e tmcitum qui C9gitai uUmm, 

Fadi crimiu babttm Jur* 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contrails the danger of an actual fault. Criich. 

IF the nioft active and induftrious of mankind 
was able, at the clofe of life, to recolledt dif- 
tindlly his pad moments, and diftribute them, in 
a regular account, according to the manner in 
which they have been fpent, it is fcarcely to be 
imagined how few would be marked out to the 
mind, by any permanent or vifible effects, how 
linall a proportion his real adlion would bear to his 
feeming pofGbilities of adlion, how many chafms he 
would find of wide and continued vacuity, and how 
many interftitial fpaces unfilled, even in the mod 
tumultuous hurries of bufinefs, and the mod eager 
vehemence of purfuit^ 

It is faid by modern philofbphers, that not only 

the great globes of matter are thinly fcattered 

tliHjHgi^ ^^ univerfe, but the harded bodies are (a 

pofousj thaCy if all matter were compredcd to per- 

6 fea 
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fc6t folidity, it might be contained in a cube of a 
few feet. In like nnanner^ if all the employment of 
life were crowded into the time which it really oc- 
cupied, perhaps a few weeks, days, or hours, would 
be fufficient for its accompliftiment, fo far as the 
mind was engaged in the performance. For fuch 
is the inequality of our corporeal to our intelleftual 
faculties, that we contrive in minutes what we 
execute in years, and the foul often ftands an idle 
fpe&ator of the labour of the hands, and expedition 
of the feet. 

For this reafon, the ancient generals often found 
themfelves at Icifure to purfue the ftudy of philo- 
fophy in the camp; and Lucan, with hiftorical ve- 
racity, makes Cscfar relate of himfclf, that he noted 
tlie revolutions of the ftars in the midft of prepara- 
tions for battle. ^ 

— — ^^wfitf inter praUafemper 

SidiribuM^ ccpUqui plagis^ fupirijqut vacaw. 

Amid the ftorms of war, with curious eyes 
I trace the planets and furvej the flcies. 

That the foul always exerts her peculiar powers, 
with greater or Icfs force, is very probable, though 
the common occafions of our prcfent condition re- 
quire but a fmall part of that inccflant cogitation j 
and by the natural frame of our bodies, and general 
combination of the world, we are fo frequently con- 
demned to inactivity, that as through all our time wc 
are thinking, fo for a great part of our time we can 
only think. ^ 

Left 
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Left a power fo reftlefs (hould be either uiiprofit'>> 
ably or hur^ully employed, and the fuperfluidcs of 
intelle6l run to wade, it is no vain fpeculation to 
confiJer how we may govern our thoughts, reftraia 
them from irregular motions, or confine them from 
boundlcfs diflipation. 

How the underftanding is beft condu&ed to the 
knowledge oWciencej by what fteps it is to be led 
forwards in its purfuit> how it is to be cured of its 
defe&s, and habituated to new.ftudies, has been the 
inquiry of many acute and learned men^ whofe ob* 
fervations I (hall not either adopt or cenfure; mf 
purpofe being to confider the moral difcipline of the 
mind> and to promote the increafe of virtue rather 
than of learning. 

This inquiry feems to have been neglefted (or 
want of remembering that all aftion has its origin in 
the mind, and that therefore to fuffer the thoughts to 
be vitiated, is to poifon the fountains of morality : 
Irregular defires will produce licentious pradicesi 
what men allow themfelves to wifli they will foon 
believe, and will be at lad incited to execute what 
they plcafe themfelves with contriving. 

For this reafon the cafuifts of the Romilh churchy 
who gain, by confeflion, great opportunities • of 
knowing human nature, have generally determined 
that what it is a crime to do, it is a crime to think. 
Since by revolving with pleafure the facility, fafety, 
or advantage of a wicked deed, a man foon begins 
to find his conftancy relax^and his deteftation fofteni 
t^ happinefs of fuccefs glittering before him, with- 
draws his attention from the atrocioufoefs of the 

guilt. 
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guilt, and afts are at laft confidently perpetrated, of 
which thefirft conception only crept into the mind,' 
difguifed in pleafing complica^tions, and permitted 
rather than invited. 

No man has ever been drawn to crimes by love 
or jealoufy, envy or hatred, but he can tell ho^ 
cafily he might at firft have repelled the temptation, 
how readily his mind would have obfyed a call to 
any other obje£t, and how weak his pafllon has been 
after fome cafual avocation, till he has recalled it 
again to his heart, and revived the viper by too warn) 
A fbndnefs. 

Suchy therefore, is the imporunce of keeping 
reafon a conftant guard over imagination, that we 
have othci;wife no fecurity for our own virtue, but 
may corrupt our hearts in the. mofl reclufe folitude, 
with more pernicious and tyrannical appetites an4 
wifties than the commerce of tHe world will gene- 
rally produce j for we are eafily fhocked by crimes 
which appear at once in their full magnitude, but 
the gradual growth of our own wickednefs, en- 
deared by intereft, and palliated by all the artifices 
of felf-deceit, gives us time to form diftinftions in 
our own favour, and reafon by degrees fubmits to 
abfurdity, as the eye is in time accommodated to 
darknefs. 

In this difeafe of the foul, it is of the utmoft im- 
portance to apply remedies at the bcgirming; and 
therefore I ftiall endeavour to fhew what thoughts 
arc to be rejcdted or improved, as they regard tha 
paft, prefcnt, or future; in hopes that fome may be 
awakened to caution and vigilance, who, perhajHi, 

Vol. V. E indulge 
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indulge themfelves in dangerous dreams, fb mu^ 
the more dangerous, becaufe being yet only dreaim» 
they arc concluded inrtoccrtt. 

The rccolleftion of the paft is only ufeful by waf 
Df providon for the future; and therefore, in re- 
viewing all- occurrences that fall under a religioui 
confideratioiu it is proper that a man flop at the 
firft thoughts, to remark how he was led thither, 
and why he continues the refleftion. If he is dwell- 
ing with delight upon a ftratagem of fuccefsfbl 
fraud, a night of licentious riot, or an intrigue of 
guilty pleafure, let him fummon off his imagina^ 
tion a^ from an unlawful purfuit, expel thofe ptf- 
fages from his remembrance, of which, though he 
cannot ferioufly approve them, the pleafure over- 
powers the guilt, and refer them to a future houTj 
when they may be confidercd with greater fafety. 
Such an hour will certainly come ; for the imprdf> 
fions of pad pleafure arc always leiTening, but the 
fcnfc of guilt, which refpefts futurity, continues die 
fame. 

The fcrious and impartial rctrofpeft of our coil- 
niucc is indifputably necefTary to the confinHadofi 
or recover)' of virtue, and is, therefore, recom- 
mended under the name of fclf- examination, by 
divines, as the firft aft previous to repentance. It 
is, indeed, of (o great ulc, that without it we fhould 
always be to b^in life, be fcduced for ever by the 
fame allurements, and miflcd by the fame fallacies* 
But in order that we may not lofc the advantage df 
our experience, we mull endeavour to fee every 
tiling in its proper form, and excite in ourfelves 
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thofe fentiments which the great Author of nature 
has decreed the concomitants or followers of good or 
bad aftions. 

Tin irafsQnf ; t» t tftia ; ri /xo* ^io» Qk It8>.jV6h ; 

Lit n9t fiiepy fap Pythagoras, fall upon thy eyes till thou haft 
thrki revhewed the tranfanions of the paji day. Where have / 
tumid afide from r^itude ? What have / been doing ? What 
havi I Itfi undone^ which I ought to have done ? Begin thuf 
from thifrjl a£l^ and proceed \ and in conclufion^ at the ill which 
ihau baft done be irouhledy and rejoice for the ^Hod. 

Our thoughts on prefeiit things being determined 
by the objefts before us, fall not under thofe in* 
dulgehces, or excuirlion^) which I am now con- 
fidcfing. But I cannot forbear, under this head, to 
caution pious and tender mindsi that are difturj^ed 
by the irruptions of wicked imaginations, agirfnfl: 
too grtot d<(jeAion^ and too anxious alarms ; for 
thou^ts arc only criminal, when they are firft eho* 
fcDi arid then voluntarily continued. 

Evil into the mind of god or man 

May come and go, fo unapprbv'd, and Icare^ 

No fpot or ftain behind. Miifo^. 

Ih futurity chiefly arc the fnares io%ed, by which 
the imagination is intangled. Futurity is the pro- 
per abode of hope and fear, with all their train and 
progeny of fubordinate apprchenfions and defires. 
In futurity events and chances are yet floating at 
ivg^i without apparent connexion with their caufes, 

£ i and 
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and wc therefore cafily indulge the liberty of grati- 
fying ourfelves with a pleafing choice. To pick and 
cull among poiTible advantages is^ as the civil law 
terms it, in vacuum venire^ to take what belongs to 
nobody ; but it has this hazard in it, that wc fhall 
be unwilling to quit what we have feizcd, though 
an owner Ihould be found. It is eafy to think on 
that which may be gained, till at laft wc rcfolvc to 
gain it, and to image the happinefs of particular 
conditions till we can be eafy in no other. Wc 
ought, at leaft, to let our defires fix 'upon nothing 
in another's power for the fake of our quitt» or in 
another's poffefTion for the fake of our innocence. 
When a man finds himfelf led, though by a train 
of honeft fentimcnts, to wifli for that to which he 
has np right, he (hould dart back as from a pitfal 
covered with flowers. He that fancies he Ihould 
benefit the publick more in a great ftation than the 
man that fills it, will in time imagine it an ad of 
virliiie to fupplant him ; and as oppofition readilf 
kindles into hatred, his eagernels to do that good, ta 
which he is not called, will betray him to crimes, 
which in his original fcheme were never propofed. 

He therefore that would govern his a&ions by 
the laws of virtue, mud regulate his thoughts bjr 
thofc of reafon; he mud keep guilt from the re- 
ceifcs of his heart, and remember that the pleafurcs 
of fancy, and^hc emotions of defire, are owrc dan- 
gerous as they are more hidden, fincc they efcape 
the awe of obfervation, and operate equally in every 
fituation, without the concurrence of external op- 
portunities. 
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Numb. 9. Tuesday, yi/>r}1 17, 1750. 

^uodfis ^ *vilijf nihiJqui malts* Mas.T. 

. Chufc what you are ; no other ftatc prefer. El?hihsto!I. 

IT is juftly remarked by Horace, that howfo- 
cvcr every man may complain occafionally of 
the hardfliips of his condition, he is feldom willing 
to change it for any other on the .fame level : for 
whether it be that he, who follows an employment, 
made choice of it at firft on account of its fuitable- 
neis to his inclination ; or that when accident, or 
the determination of others, have placed him in a 
particular Ration, he, by endeavouring y reconcile 
himfelf to it, gets the cuftom of viewing it only on 
the fairefl: fide ; or whether every man thinks that 
claii to which he belongs the mod illuftrious, 
merely becaufe he has honoured it with his name ; 
it is certain that, whatever be the reafon, mod 
men have a very ftrong and aftive prejudice in fa- 
vour of their own vocation, always working upbn 
their minds, and inBuencing their behaviour. 

This partiality is fufficicntly vifible in every rank 
of the human fpecies ; bufrit exerts jtfelf more fre- 
quently and with greater force among thofe who 
have never learned to conceal their fentiments for 
reafons of policy, or to model their exprcffions by 
the laws of politenefs; and mere fore the chief con- 
Cdb of wit among artificers and handicraftfmen arife 
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from a mutual endeavour to exalt one trade by dc-* 
predating another. 

From the fame principles are derived many coor 
folations to alleviafc the inconveniencies to which 
every calling is peculiarly expofed. A blackfmith 
was lately pleafiqg himlclf at his anvil, with ol>- 
fcrving that, though his trade was hot and footy, 
laborious and unhealthy, yet he had the honour of 
living by his hammer, he got his bread like a man, 
and if his fon ibould rife in the world, and keep his 
coach, nobody could reproach him that his father 
was a tailor. 

A man, truly zealous for his fraternity, is never 
To irrcfiftibly flattered, as when fome rival calling 
is mentioned with contempt. Upon this principle a 
linen-draper boafted that he had got a new cuftomer, 
whom he could fafely truft, for he could have no 
doubt of hfti honcfty, fince it was known, from un- 
queftionable authority, that he was now filing a bill 
in chancery to delay payment for the clothes which 
he had worn the lad fcven years ; and he himfelf 
had heard him declare, in a publick coffee-houfe, 
that lie looked upon the whole generation of woollen- 
drapers to be fuch defpicable wretches, that no gen- 
tleman ought to pay then. 

It has been obfervcd that phyficians and lawyers 
are no friends to religion i and many conje&ures 
have been funned to Uif<5over tlie rcatbn of fuch a 
combination between n.en w!.o agree in nothing 
clfc, anil who Teem Icfs to be affefted, in their own 
provinces, by rcligiou^pinions, than any other part 
of the coniinur.iry. The truth is, very few of them 
have thought about religion i but ihey have all feen 
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a parfon ; feen him in a habit different from their 
pwn, and therefore declared war ags^inll him. A 
young ftudent from the inns of court, who has often 
attacked the curate of his father's parifli with fuch 
arguments as his acquaintances could fyrnifh^ an4 
returned to town without fucccfs, is now gone down 
with a refolution to deftroy him; for he has learne4 
at laft how to manage a prig, and if he pretends to 
. hold him again to fyllogifm, h^ has a catch in re- 
fcrvc, which neither logick nor mctaphyficks can 
refift. 

1 laugh to think how your unfhakcn Cat^ 
Will look aghaft, when unforefeen deftrudion 
Pours in upon him thus. 

The malignity of foldiers and failors againft each 
other has been often experienced at the coft of their 
country ; ^nd, perhaps, no orders of ipen have an 
enmity of more acrimony, or longer continuance. 
When, upon our late fucceflcs at fea, fome new re- 
gulations were concerted for eftablifhing the rank of 
the naval commanders, ^captain of foot very acutely 
remarked, that nothing was more abfurd than to 
give any honorary rewards to feamen, " for ho- 
*^ nour," fays he, " ought only to be won by brar 
'• ypry* and all the .world knows that in a fea-figlit 
** there is no danger, and (herefpre no evidence of 
** courage." 

But although this general defire.of aggrandizing 
themfelves by raifing their profefllon, betrays men 
%o a thoufand ridiculous a^jid mifchievous a£ts of 
fupplantation and detraction, yet as almoil all paf- 
^Ofi% have their good as well as bad cffefts, it like- 
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wife excites ingenuity, and fometimes raifes an 
honed and urcf\il emulation of diligence. It may 
be obferved in generalj that no trade had ever 
reached the excellence to which it is now improredi 
had its profefTors looked upon it with the eyes 
of indifferent fpeftatorsj the advances, from the 
firft rude eflays, muft have been made by men 
who valued themfclves for performances, for which 
fcarce any other would be perfuaded to cftecm 
tlicm. 

It is pleafing to contemplate a manufacture rifing 
gradually from its firft mean ftate by the fucceflive 
labours of innumerable minds; to confider the 
firft hollow trunk of an oak, in which, perhaps, 
the (hcphcrd could fcarce venture to crofs a brook 
1 welled with a (hower, enlarged at laft into a (hip 
of war, attacking fortreflcs, terrifying nations, 
fetting dorms and billows at defiance, and vifiting 
the remoted parts of the globe. And it might 
contribute to difpofe us to a kinder regard for 
the labours of one another, if we were to confider 
from what unpromifmg beginnings the mod ufefbl 
productions of art have probably arifen. Who, 
when he faw the fird fand or afhes, by a cafual 
intenfentfs of heat melted into a metalline form, 
rugged with excrefcences, and clouded with impu- 
rities, would have imagined, that in this fhapelefs 
lump lay concealed fo many conveniencies of life, 
as would in time conftitutc a great part of the hap- 
pincfs of the world ? Yet by fome fuch fortuitous 
liqiicfaclion was mankind taught to procure a body 
at once in a high degree folid and tranfparent, which 
m.ghc admit the light of the fun, and exclude the 
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violence of the wind ; which might extend the fight 
of the philofopher to new ranges of exiftenct, 
and charm him at one time with the unbounded 
extent of the material creation, and at another with 
the endlefs fubordination of animal life 1 and, what 
is yet of more importance, might fupply the decays 
of nature, and fuccour old age with fubfidiary fight. • 
Thus was the firft artificer in glafs employed, though 
without his own knowledge or expeftation. He was 
facilitating and prolonging the enjoyment of light, 
enlarging the avenues of fcience, and conferring the 
higheft and moft lafting pleafures ; he was enabling 
the ftudent to contemplate nature, and the beauty.to 
behold herfelf. 

This paffion for the honour of a profeffion, liKc 
that for the grandeur of our own country, is to be 
regulated, not extinguiflied. Every man, from the 
higheft to the loweft ftation, ought to warm his 
heart, and anin[ute his endeavours with the hopes 
of being ufeful to the world, by advancing the art 
which it is his lot to exercife ; and for that end he 
muft necefiarily confid^ the whole extent of its ap« 
plication, and the whole weight of its importance, 
But^et him not too readily imagine that another is 
ill employed, becaufe, for want of fuller knowledge 
of his bufinefs, he is not able to comprehend its dig^ 
tiity. . Every man oug;ht to endeavour at eminence, 
not by pulling others down, but by raifing himfelf, 
and enjoy the pleafure of his own fuperiority, whe- 
ther imaginary or real, without interrupting others 
in the fame felicity. The philofopher may very 
juftly be delighted with the extent of his views, and 

the 
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the artificer with the readinefs of his hands ; buclet 
the one remember, that, without mechanical per* 
formances, refined fpeculation is an empty dream^ 
and the other, that, without theoretical reafoningp 
dexterity is little more than a brute inftinft. 



Numb. io. Saturday, Jpril 2i^ ^750- 

Poftbahui tamen ilUrum miaferia ImJa, ViRG. 

For triHing fports \ quilted grave affairs. 

THE number of correfpondents which increafc^ 
every day upon me, (hews that my paper is ac 
lead di(lingui(hed from the common productions of 
the prefs. It is no lefs a proof of eminence to have 
many enemies than many Iriends, and I look upoa 
every letter, whether it contains encomiums or re- 
proaches, as an equal atteftation of rifing credit. 
The only pain, which I can (eel from my correfpond- 
cnce, is the fear of difgufting thofe, whofe letters 
I (hall negleA $ and therefore I take this opportu- 
nity of reminding them, that in difapproving their 
attempts, whenever it may happen, I only return 
the treatment which I often receive. Befides, many 
particular motives influence a writer, known only 
to liimfclf, or his private friends ; and it may be 
juftly concluded, that, not all letters which arc 
poltjwncd are rejcdcd, nor all that arc rejefted, 
critically condemned* 

H^vin^j 
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Having thus eafed my heart of the only apprc- 
henfion that fat heavy on it, I can pleafe myfclf 
with the candouF of Benevolus, who encourages 
me to proceed, without finking under the anger of 
Flirtilla, who quarrels with nne for being old and 
ugly, and for wanting both aftivity of body, and 
fprightlincfs of nnind j feeds her nionkcy with my 
lucubrations, and refufes any reconciliation, till I 
have appeared in vindication of mafquerade^. That 
(he may not however imagine me without fupport, 
and left to reft wholly upon my own fortitude, I 
Ihall now publifh fome letters which I have re- 
ceived from men as well drcfTed, and as handfome, 
as her favourite; and others from ladies, whom I 
fincerely believe as young, as rich, as gay, as 
pretty, as fafhionable^ and as often toafted and 
(reated as herfelf, 

*f A SET of candid readers fend their rc- 
*^ fpedts to the Rambler, and acknowledge 

*• his merit in fo well beginning a work that may 
*' be of publick benefit. But, fuperior as his ge-i* 
** nius is to the impertinences of a trifling age^j 
•* t|iey C|nnot help a wifh, that he would conde- 
'^ fcend tp the weaknefs of minds foftened by 
" perpetual amufements, and now and then throw 
" in, like his predeceflbr, fome papers of a gay 
^' and hupnorous turn. Too fair a field now 
" lies open, with too plentiful aharveft of follies ! 
** let the cheerful Thalia put in her fickle, and^ 
^^ finging at her work, deck her hair with red and 
4* blue." 

A LADT 
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** A LADY fends her * compliments to the 
*' Rambler, and defircs to know by what 

** other name flic may dircd to him; what arc 
■* bis fct of friends, his amufements; what his 
*' way of thinking, with regard to the living world, 
*' and its ways; in fliort, whether he is a perfoa 
*' now alive, and in town ? If he be, (he will do 
** hcrfelf the honour to write to him pretty often, 
** and hopes, from time to time, to be the better 
•« for his advice and animadverfions ; for his ani- 
'' madvcrfions on her neighbours at leaft. But, if 
" he is a mere cflayift, and troubles not hinnfelf 
•* with the manners of the age, fhe is forry to tcU 
•• him, that even the genius and corrednefs of aa 
•* Addifon will not fecure him from negled." 

No man is fo much abftrafted from common 
life, as not to feel a particular plcafure from the 
regard of the female world ; the candid writers of 
»the firft billet will not be offended, that my haftc 
to fatisfy a lady has hurried their addrefs too foon 
out of my mind, and that I refer them for a re- 
ply to fome future paper, in order to tell this cu- 
rious inquirer after my other name, the €nfwer of 
a philofopher to a man, who, meeting him in the 
ftrcct, dcfired to fee what he carried under his cloak; 
I carry it there ^ fays he, thatycu may not fee it. But, 
though Ihe is never to know my name, flie may 
often fee my face ; for I am of her opinion, that a 
diurnal writer oUjjht to view the world, and that he 
who ncglcdls his cotemporarics, may be, with 
jullicc, ncglcvflcd by them. 

^' LADY 
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^^ T ADY Racket fends compliments to the 
'•f Rambler, and lets him know, (he fhall 

** have cards at her houfe, every Sunday, the 
*' remainder of the feafon, where he will be fure 
** of meeting all the good company in town. 
** By this means Ihe hopes to fee his papers inter- 
*' fperfed with living charafters. She longs to 
*' fee the torch of truth produced at an affembly, 
•* and to admire the charming luftrc ie will 
*^ throw on the jewels, complexions, and behaviour 
•^ of every dear creature there." 

It is a rule with me to receive every offer with 
the fame civility as it is made ; and, therefore^ 
though lady Racket may have had fome reafon to 
guefs, that I feldom frequent card-tables on Sun-- 
days, I fhall not infift.upon an exception, which 
may to her appear of fb little force. My bufinefa 
has been to view, as opportunity was offered^ 
every place in which mankind was to be feen i 
but at card-tables, however brilliant, I have al- 
ways thought my vifit loft, for I could know 
nothing of the company, but their clothes and 
their faces. I faw their looks clouded at the begin- 
ning of every game with an uniform folicitude, 
now and then in its progrefs varied with a Ihort 
triumph, at one time wrinkled with cunning, ac 
another deadened with defpondency, or by acci- 
dent fluihed with rage at the unfkilful or unlucky 
play of a partner. From fuch affemblies, in what- 
ever humour I happened to enter them, I wa* 
quickly forced to retires they were too trifling for 

me. 
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mc, when I was grave, and too dull, when I wai 
cheerful. 

Yet I cannot but value myfclf upon this tokeii 
of regard from a lady who is not afraid to (land 
before the torch of truth. Let her not, how- 
ever, confult her curiofity more than her pru- 
dence ; but reflcft a moment on the fate of Sc- 
mele, who might have lived the favourite of Jupi- 
ter, if (he could have been content without his 
thunder. It is dangerous for mortal beauty, or 
terre(lrial virtue, to be examined by too (bong a 
light. The torch of truth (hows much that wc 
cannot, and all that we would not fee. In a 
face dimpled with fmiles, it has often difcovered 
malevolence and envy, and dete^ed, under jewels 
and brocade, the frightful forms of poverty and 
diftrefs. A fine hand of cards have changed be* 
fore it into a thoufand fpedres of (icknefs, mifery^ 
and vexation ; and immenfe fums of money, while 
the winner counted them with tranfport, have at 
the firft glimpfe of this unwelcome luftrc vani(hed 
from before him. If her lady(hip therefore de(igns 
to continue her aflembly, I would advife her to 
Ihun fuch dangerous experiments, to fatisfy herfelf 
with common appearances, and to light up her 
apartments rather with myrtle than the torch of 
truth. 

«* A MODEST young man fends his fenricc 
** to the author of the Rambler, and will 

** be very willing to aflift him in his work, but is 
•'* fadly afraid of being difcouraged by having his 
•* firft eflfay rqeded, a difgrace he has woefully ex- 
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** pericnccd in cvriy offer he had made of it to e%Try 

** new writer of every new paper ; but he com- 

** forts himfelf by thinking, without vanity, that 

*' this has been from a peculiar favour of the mufes, 

*' who faved his performance from being buried in 

** trafli, and rcferved it to appear with luftrc in the 

« Rambler." 

I am equally a friend to modefty and enter- 
prize; and therefore fhall think it an honour to 
cori^pond with a young man who poffefTes both 
in {o eminent a degree. Youth is, indeed, the 
time in which thefe qualities ought chiefly to be 
found; modefty fuits well with inexperience, and 
enterprite with health and vigour, and an exten- 
fivc prolpeft of life. One of my predeceffors 
has juftly obferved, that, though modefty has an 
iamiable and winning appearance, it ought not to 
hinder the exertion of the aftivc powers, but 
.that a man Ihould fhow under his bluihes a la* 
tent refolution. This point of perfeftion, nice at 
it is, my correfpondent feems to have attained. 
That he is modeft, his own declaration may 
evince ; and, I think, the latent refolution may be 
difcovered in his ktter by an acute obferver, I 
will advife him, fince he fo well defcrves my pre- 
cepts, not to be difcouraged, though the Rambler 
Ihould prove equally envious, or taftelefs, with the 
reft of this fraternity. If his paper is rcfufed, the 
prefles of England arc open, let him try the judg- 
ment of the publick. If, as it has fometimes hap- 
pened in general combinations againft merit, he 
cannot perfuade the world to buy his works, he may 

prcfcnt 
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WToag may be confounded ; by which rcalou 
may be blinded, when we have a mind to clcapc 
froai her infpeckion ; and caprice and appetite 
inftaccdin uncontrouled command> and boundlefs 
dominion! Such a caiuift may furcly engage^ 
with certainty of fuccefs, in vindication of an 
entertainment, which in an inftant gives confi- 
dence to the timorous, and kindles ardour in the 
Gold; an entertainment where the vigilance of 
jcaloufy has fo often been eluded, and the virgin 
is fet free from the neceflity of languilhing in 
filence; where all the outworks of chaftity arc 
at once demolifhed i where the heart is laid open 
without a blufh; where baihfulnefs may furvive 
virtue, and no wifh is crufhed under the frown of 
modefty. Far weaker influence than Flirt ilia's 
might gain over an advocate for fuch amufemcnts* 
It was declared by Pompey, that, if the common** 
health was violated, he could (lamp with hift fout^ 
tod nufe an army out of the ground ; if the rights 
of plcafure are again invaded, let but Flirtil% 
crack her fan, neither pens, nor fwords, (ball bf 
wanting at the fummons ; the wit and the colonel 
Ihall march out at her command, and neither law 
oar reafoh (hall (land before us/ 
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prcfcnt them to his friends ; and if his friends are 
feized with the epidemical infatuation, apd cannot 
find his genius, or .will not confefs ir, let him then 
refer his caufe to pofterity, and referve his labours 
for a wifer age. 

Thus have I difpatched fome of my correfpond* 
cnts in the ufual manner, with fair words, and 
general civility. But to Flirtilla, the gay Flirtilla, 
what fhall I reply ? Unable as I am to fly, at her 
command^ over land and feas, or to fupply her, 
from week to week, with the falhions of Paris, or 
the intrigues of Madrid, I am yet not willing to 
incur her further difpleafure, and would fave my 
papers from her monkey on any reafooable terms. 
By what propitiation, therefore, may I atone for my 
former gravity, and open, without trembling, the 
future letters of this fprightly perfecutor ? *To write 
in defence of mafquerades is no eafy talk; yet fome- 
thing difficult and daring may well be required, as 
the price of fo important an approbation. I there- 
*|bre confulted, in this great emergency, a man of 
high repuution in gay life, who having added, to 
his other accompliihments, no mean proficiency in 
the minute philofophy, after the fifth perufal of her 
letter, broke out with rapture into thefc words: 

* And can you, Mr. Rambler, ftand out againft 

* this charming creature ? Let her know, at Icail, 

* that from this moment Nigrinus devotes his life 
^ and his labours to her fervice. Is tVere any flub- 

* born prejudice of education, that (lands between 

* thee and the moft amiable of mankind ? Behold, 
^ Flirtilla, at thy feet, a ijnan grown grey in the 

* ftudy of thofc noble lUts by which right and 

5 ' wronj 
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^ wrong may be confounded -, by which reafon 

* niay be blinded, when we have a mind to efcapii 

* from her infpeftion j and caprice ancl appetite 
^ kiftated in uncontrouled conimand, and boundlefs 
' dominion ! Such a cafuift may furcly engage> 

* with certainty of fuccefsj in vindication of an 

* entertainment, which in an inftant gives confi- 

* dence to the timorous^ and kindles ardour in the 

* ccdd; an entertainment where the vigilance of 

* jealoufy has fo often been eluded, and the virgin 

* is fct free from the neceflity of languifhing iii 

* filence^ where all the outworks of chaftity are 

* at once demolifhed j where the heart is laid open 

* without a blufh; where bafhfulnefs may furvive 

* virtue, and no wifh is crufhed under the frown of 

* modefty. Far weaker influence than Flirtilla's 
^ might gain over an advocate for fuch amufements* 

* It was declared by Pompey, that, if the common-^ 
^ health was violated, he could (lamp with his foot, 

* ind raife an army out of the ground -, if the rights 
' of pleafure are again invaded, let but Flirtiljb|^ 
^ crack her fan, neither pens, hor fwords, (hall b^ 

* wanting at the fummons j the wit and the colonel 
' Ihall march out at her command, and neither laW 
' nor reafon ihall (land before us/ 



Vol. V, 
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if. 
Numb. ii. Tuesday, Jpml 2\^ ^TS^ 



Kom Dim/jfrniMi, nn aJjtis quaiii 
Mtutem factrd^tum iucolu PjfifimJ, 

Noa Litur aqutt ncn acuta 

Sic gemtnant Ccrybamiis arra, 
frifies ut int. Hot. 

Yet O ! remember, ncr the gv>d of wine. 

Nor Pythian Pbabus from hi^ inraoft lKrinC| 

Nor Dindymemt^ nor her pricfts poffeft, 

Can with their founding cymbals (bake the bretift. 

Like furious anger. ' Francis*^ 

TH E maxim which Pcriander of Corinth, one 
* of the fcvcn fagcs of Greece, left as a memo- 
rial of his knowledge and benevolence, was x*^ 
jif'rut Be mafter of tby anger. He confidcrcd anger 
a% tne g»r^ difturber of human life, the chief enemy 
^th of publick happinefs and private tranquillity^ 
and thopght that he could not lay on pofterity ^ 
llronger obligation to reverence his memory, than 
by' leaving them a falytary caution againft this out* 
ragcous pafiion. 

To what latitude Periander might extend the 
word, the brevity of his precept will fcarce allow 
us to conjefturr. From anger, in its full import, 
protra(fled into malevolence, and exerted in re- 
venge, arile, indeed, many of the evils to which the 
life of man is expofed. By anger operating upon 

power 
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power arc produced the fubverfion of cities, the 
defolation of countries, the maflacrc of nations^ 
and all thofe dreadful and a(loni(hing calamities 
which fill the hiftories of the world, 'and which 
could not be read at any diftant point of time^ 
when the paffions ftand neutral, and every motive 
and principle is left to its natural force, without 
feme doubt of the truth of the relation, did we not 
fee the fame caufes ftill tending to the fame effeds, 
and only afting with lefs vigour for want of the fame 
concurred opportunities. 

But this g gantick and enormous fpecies of anger 
falls not properly under the animadvcrfion of a 
writer, whofc chief end is the regulation of com- 
mon life, and whofe precepts are to recommend 
chemfelves by their general ufe. Nor is this efTay 
intended to expofe the tragical or fatal effeds even 
of private malignity. The anger which I propofc 
now for my fubjcft is fuch as makes thofe who^ in- 
dulge it more troublefome than formiwble, an(| 
r^^ks them rather with hornets and wafps, than 
with bafiliflcs and lions. I have, therefore, prefixed 
a motto, which charafterifcs this pafiion, not £0 
much by the mifchief that it caufes, as by the noifc 
that it utters. 

There is in the world a certain clafs of mortals, 
known, and contentedly known, by the appella- 
tion of fajfionate men, who imagine themfelves en- 
titled by that diftinftion to be provoked on every 
flight occafion, and to i^nt their rage in vehement 
and fierce vociferations, in furious menaces and 
Uceiitious reproaches. Their rage, indeed, for the 
moft part, fumes away in outcries of injury, and 
F 2 proteftatk 
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protcftarions of vengeance, and Wdom proceeds to 
aftual violence, unlefs a drawer or linkboy falls in 
their way; but they interrupt the quiet of thofe 
that happen to be within the reach of their clamours, 
obftruft the courfe of converfation, and dilhirb the 
enjoyment of fociety. 

Men of this kind arc fometimes not without 
underftanding or virtue, and are, therefore, not 
always treated with the fevericy which their negled 
of the eafc of all about them might juftly provoke; 
they have obtained a kind of prefcriptioif for their 
folly, and are confidered by their companions as 
under a predominant influence that leaves them not 
mafters of their conduft or language, as a^ng 
without confcioufnefs, and rulhing into mifchief with 
a mifl before their eyes ; they are therefore pitied 
rather than cenfured, and their fallies are pafTed over 
as the involuntary blows of a man agitated by the 
ipafms of mjcopvulfion. 

It is furely not to be obfcrved without indigna- 
tion, that men may be found of minds mean enough 
to be fatisBed with this treatment ; wretches who 
are proud to obtain the privilege of madmen, and 
"can, without fhame, and without regret, confider 
tl^mfelves as receiving hourly pardons from their 
companions, and giving them continual opportu* 
nitics of exercifing their patience, and boafting their 
clemency. 

I^ride is undoubtedly thf original of anger; but 
jr*u!c, like every other paffion, if it once breaks 
loofe from reafon, counteradls its own purpofes. A 
pafilonate nun, upon the review of his day, will 

have 
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have very few gratiScarions to offer to his pride, 
when he has confidcred how his outrages were 
cauled, why they were borne, and in what they 
are hkely to end at lall. 

Thole fudden burfts of rage generally break out 
upon fmall occafionsi for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot fupply great evils as frequently as the inan 
of fire thinks it fit to be enraged ; therefore the flril 
rcflcftion upon his violence muft (how liim that he 
is mean enough to be driven from liis poft by every 
petty incident, that he is the mere flavc of cahialty, 
and that his reafon and virtue are in tl;e power of the 
wind. 

One motive there is of thefeloud extravagancies, 
which a man is careful to conceal from others, and 
docs not always difcover to himfclf. He that finds 
his knowledge narrow, and his arguments weak, 
and by confequence his fufFrage not much regarded, 
is fometimes in hope of gaining that attention by his 
clamours, which he cannot otherwife obtain, and 
is pleafed with remembering that at Icaft he made 
himfelf heard, that he had the power to interrupt 
thofc whom he could not confute, and fufpend tho 
decifion which he could not guide. 

Of this kind is the fury to which many men give 
way among their fervants and domefticksj th'-y 
feel their own ignorance, they fee their own infigai- 
ficance; and, therefore, they endeavour, by their 
fury, to fright away contempt from before them, 
when they know it muft follow them behind ; and 
think themfelvcs emiacntly matters, when they fee 
one folly tamely complied with, only left refufal or 
^lay fliQuld provoke them to a greater, 

F 3 Theft 
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Thefc temptations cannot but be owned to have ' 
fome force. It is fo little plcafing to any man to 
fee himfelf wholly overlooked in the mafs of things, 
that he may be allowed to try a few expedients for 
procuring fome kind of fupplemental dignity, and 
ufc fome endeavour to add weight, by the violence 
of his temper, to the lightnefs of his other powers. 
But this has now been long pradifed, and founds 
upon the moft exaft eftimate. not to produce ad- 
vantages equal to its inconveniencies 5 for it ap- 
pears not that a man can by uproar, tumult, ao^ 
blufter, alter any one's opinion of his uoderftand- 
ing, or gain influence except over thofe whom for- 
tune or nature have made his dependents. He 
inay, by a fteady perfeverance in his ferocity, fright 
his children, and harafs his fervants, but the reft 
of the world will look on and laughs and he will 
have the comfort at lall of thinking, that he lives 
only to raifc contempt and haired, emotions to 
tirhich wifdom and virtue would be always unwil- 
ling to give occasion. He has contrived only to make 
thofe fear him, whom every reafonable being it 
endeavouring to endear by kindnefs, and muft con- 
tent himfelf with the pleafure of a triumph obtained 
by trampling on them who could not refill. He 
muft perceive that the apprehenfion which his pre* 
tencc caufes is not the awe of his virtue, but the 
dread of his brutality, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without gaining the honour 
of being reverenced. 

But this is not the only f|i confequence of the 
frequent indulgence of this bluftering paflion, which 
a man, by often calling to his afTiftance, will teach, 

in 
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in a Ihort time, to intrude before the fummons, to 
rufli upon him with refiftlefs violence, and without 
any previous notice of its approach. He will lind 
himfclf liable to be inflamed at the firft touch of 
provocation, and unable to retain his refentment, 
till he has a full conviftion of the offence, to pro- 
portion his anger to the caufe, or to regulate it by 
prudence or by duty. When a man has once fuf- 
fcrcd his mind to be thus vitiated, he becomes one 
of the mod hateful and unhappy beings. He can 
glirc no fecurity to himfelf that he fhall not, at the 
iicxt interview, alienate by fome fudden tranfport 
his dcareft friend ; or break out, upon fome flight 
contradlftion, into fuch terms of rudenefs as can 
never be perfeftly forgotten. Whoever converfes 
with him, lives with the fufpicion and folicitude of a 
man that plays with a tame tiger, always under a 
necefllty of watching the moment in which the ca- 
pricious favage ftiall begin to growl. 

It is told by Prior, in a panegyrick on the Duke 
of Dorfet, that his fervants ufed to put themfelves 
in his way when he was angry, becaufc he was fure 
to recompenfe them for any indignities which he 
made them fuflTer. This is the round of a paf- 
(ionate man's life; he contrafts debts when he is 
furious, which his virtue, if he has virtue, obliges 
him to difcharge at the return of reafon. He 
fpends his time in outrage and acknowledgement, 
injury and reparation. Or, if there be any who 
hardens himfelf in opprefllon, and juftifies the 
wrong, becaufe he has done it, his infenflbility can 
make fmall pare of his praife, or his happinefs ; he 
only adds deliberate to hafty folly, aggravates petu« 

F 4 Ifiicc 
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lance by contumacy, and deftroys the only ploi 
that he can offer for the tendernefs and patience oC 
mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may bt 
content to pity, becaufe it feldom wants a puntih* 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more delpi* 
cable or more miferable than the old age of a paiV 
fionate man. When the vigour of youth fails hin^ 
luid his amufements pall with frequent repetincMi^ 
}iis occafiQnal rage finks by decay of ftreogth intQ 
peevifhnefs ^ that peevlfhnefs, for want of oov^lljf 
^nd variety, becomes habitual i the world falls oflT 
from around him, and he is left, as Homer expreflcf 
it, (pGiiru6a»r $«Aov Kng^ to devour his owi\ heaA^ HoHf^ 
(ude and cpntempt, «> 
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lance by contumacy, and deftroys the only plcai 
that he can offer for the cendernefs and patience of 
mankind. 

Yet, even this degree of depravity we may be 
content to pity, becaufe it feldom wants a punifh- 
ment equal to its guilt. Nothing is more defpi- 
cable or more miferable than the old age of a paf- 
fionate man. When the vigour of youth fwls him, 
luid his amufements pall with frequent repetition, 
}iis occafiQnal rage fmks by decay of ftreogth into 
peevifhnefs ^ that peevifhncfs, for want of novellf 
fuid variety, becomes habitual i the world falls off 
from around him, and he is left, as Homer eicprefles 
it, ^Giiru6:wr ^*Aov xjf , to devour bis owi\ hea^|^ foU- 
(ude and cpntempt, ^ 
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Numb. 12. Saturday, Jpril 2^^ J7Jo* 



Mi/erum par<va fiipe focila%^ ut fudihw^dos 

Exercere fahs inter con'vi^ia pojjit. 

• ■ Tu mitisj W acri 

J/peritate carens^ pofitoqut per ommaf^Jiti^ 

Inter ut a^uales uuus numeraris amicos^ 

Oh/equiumque doces, fcf amorem qiutris amemdo, 

X'Ucanus ad Piioneii|. 

Unlike the ribald whofe licentious jcft 

Pollutes his banquet, and infults bis gucft ; 

Frona wealth and grandeur eiiiy to dcfcend^ 

Tkoil joy'ft to lofe the mafter in the friend : 

liVSfrt>und thy board the cheerful menials fee. 

Gay with the finile of bland equality ; 

No focial care the gracious lord difdains ; 

Love prompts to love, and rev'rence rev'rence grains. 



^0 the K AMBLER. 

S I R, 

AS you feem to have devoted your labours to 
virtue, I cannot forbear to inform you of one 
fpecies of cruelty with which the life of a man of 
letters perhaps does not often make him acquainted} 
and which, as it feems to produce no other advan* 
tage to thofe that pradtife it than a Ihort gratiiica-* 
tion of thoughtlefs vanity, may become lefs comnK>n 
when it has been onccf expofed in it$ yariious forms^ 
and its full magnitude. 

I am the daughter of acoupcry gentleouMi, whofe 
family is numerous^ and whofc cftate, not at iirft 

fufficient 
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fufficicnc to fupply us with affluence, has been lately 
lb much impaired by an unfucccfsful law-fuit, that 
all the younger children are obliged to try fuch 
means as their education afFords them, for procuring 
the neccflaries of life. Diftrcfi and curioficy con- 
curred to bring me to London, where I was received 
by a relation with the coldncfs which misfortune ge- 
nerally finds. A week, a long week, 1 lived with 
my coufin, before the moft vigilant enquiry could 
procure us the leaft hopes of a place, in which time 
I was much better qualified to bear all the vexations 
of fervitude. The firft two days (he was content to 
pity me, and only wifhed I had not been quite fo 
well-bred J but people muft comply with their cir- 
cuaiilances. This lenity, however, was flk at an 
end ; and, for the remaining part of the week» I 
heard every hour of the pride of my family, the ob- 
ftinacy of my father, and of people better born tlian 
niyfclf that were common fervants. 

At laft, on Saturday noon, fhc told me, with very 
vifible fatisfaftion, that Mrs. Bombafine, the great 
filk-mercer's lady, wanted a maid, and a fine place 
it would be, for there would be nothing to do but 
to cleail my miftrefs's rooiri, get up her linen, dfch 
the young ladies; wait ac tea in the morning, take 
care of a littlemifs juft come from nurfc, and then 
fit down to my needle. But rhadam was a woman 
of great fpirit, and would not be contradided, and 
therefore I (hould take care, ftr good places were not 
eafily to be got* 

With thefe cautions I waited on madam Bombt* 
fine, of whom the firft fight gave me no raviftiing 
ideas. She was two yards round the ^atft, her voice 

was 
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was at once loud and fqueaking, and her face 
brought to my mind the pifturc of the full moon. 
Are you the young woman, fays (he, that are come 
to offer yourfelf ? It is ftrange when people of fub- 
(lance want a fervant, how foon it is the town-talk. 
But they know they fball have a belly-full that live 
with me. Not like people at the other end of the 
town, we dine at one o'clock. But 1 never take 
any body without a chara<5ler; what friends do you 
come of? I then told her that my father was a gen- 
tleman, and that we had been unfortunate.— A great 
misfortune, indeed, to come to me, and have three 
meals a-day I - So your father was a gentleman, and 
you arc a gentlewoman I fuppofe - fuch gentlewo- 
men !— J|f adam, I did not mean to claim any 
exemptions, I only anfwered your enquiry— Such 
gentlewomen ! people • ihould fet their children tcJ 
good trades, and keep them off the parifh. Pray 
go to the other end of the town, there arc gentle* 
women, if they would pay their' debts : I am fure 
we have loft enough by gentlewomen. Upon this, 
her broad face grew broader with triumph, and I 
was afraid fhe would have taken me for the pleafure 
•of continuing hfir infult ; but happily the next word 
was. Pray, Mrs. gentlewoman, troop down ftairs. 
You may believe I obeyed her. 

I returned and met with a better reception from 
my coufm than I expe6ted ; for while I was out, fhe 
had heard that Mrs. Souidiih, whofe hufband bad 
lately been raifed from a clerk in an office, to be 
cbmmiflioner of the ejK:Uej had taken a fine houfe, 
aod wanted a naaid. 

To 
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To Mrs. Standilh 1 went, and, after having 
waited fix hours, was at lad admitted to (he top of 
the (lairs, when (he came out of her room, with 
two of her company. There was a fmell of punch. 
So, young woman, you want a place j whence do 
you come? — From the country, madam. — Yes, they 
all come out of the country. And what brought yon 
to town, a bafcard ? Where do you lodge ? At the 
Seven-Dials ? What, you never heard of the found* 
ling-houfe! Upon this, they all laughed fo obftre* 
peroufly, that I took the opportunity of fncaking off 
in the tumult. 

I then heard of a place at an elderly lady's. She 
was at cards; but in two hours, I was told, (he 
would fpeak to me. She a(ked me if I coAld keep 
an account, and ordered me to write. I wrote two 
lines out of fomc book that lay by her. She won* 
dered what people meant, to breed up poor girls to 
write at that rate. I fuppofc, Mrs. Flirt, if I was 
to fee your work, -it would be (ine ftu(F! — You may 
walk. I will not have love-letters written from my 
houfc to every young fellow in the ftreet. 

Tv/o days after, I went on the fame purfuit to 
Lady I^fty, dre(red, as I was diieAed, in what 
little ornaments I had, becaufc (he had lately got 
a place at court. Upon the fir(t flght of me, (he 
turnr, to the woman that (howed me in. Is this the 
lady that wants a place ? Pray what place wou'd 
you have, mifs ? a maid of honour's place? Ser- 
var.cs now-a-days !— Madam, I heard you wanted- 
Wanted what? Somebody (iner than myfelf! A 
prciry fervant indeed— I fhould be afraid to fpeak 
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to her — I fuppofe, Mrs. Minx, thefe fine hands 
cannot bear wetting — A fervant indeed ! Pray 
move off — I am refolvcd to be the head perfon in 
this houfe — You are ready* drefs'd, the taverns will 
be open. 

I went to enquire for the next place in a clean 
linen gown, and heard the fervant tell his lady, there 
was a young woman, but he faw (he would not do. 
I was brought up, however. Are you the trollop 
that has the impudence to come for my place? 
What, you have hired that nafty gown, and are 
come to fteal a better — Madam, I have another, 
but being obliged to walk — Then thefe are your 
manners, with your blufhes, and your courtefies, to 
come to me in your worft gown. Madam, give me 
leave to wait upon you in my other. Wait on me, 
you faucy flut ! Then you are fure of coming — I 
could not let fuch a drab come near me — Here,>you 
girl, that came up with her, have you touched her ? 
If you have, wafti your hands before you drefs me— 
Such trollops! Get you down. What, whimpering? 
Pray walk. 

I went away with tears ; for my coufin had loft 
all patience. However, fhe told me, that having 
a refpeft for my relations, fhe was willing to keep 
me out of the ftrect, and would let me have another 
Hircck. 

The firft day of this week I faw two places. At 
one I was afked where I had lived ? And upon my 
anfwer, was told by the lady, that people fhould qua- 
lify themfelves in ordinary places, for Ihe Ihould 
never have done if Ihe was to follow girls about. Ac 
the other houfe I was a fm.irking hufly^ and that 
5 fweet 
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fwcet face I might make money of —For her parr> it 
fras a rule with her never to take any creature that 
thought hcrfclf handlbme. 

The three next days were fpent in lady BluflTs 
entry, where I waited fix hours every day for the 
pleafure of feeing the fervancs peep at me, ami go 
away laughing. — Madam will ftretch her fmall (hanks 
in the entry; (he ^ill know the houfe again. — At 
fun-fet the two firft days 1 was told, that my lidy 
would fee me to-morrow, and on the third, that her 
woman (laid. 

My week was now near its end, and I had no hopes 
of a place. My relation, who always laid upon mc 
the blame of every mifcarriage, told me thut 1 muft 
learn to humble myrelf, and that all great ladies had 
particular ways -, that if I wept on in that manner, 
ihe could not tell who would keep nie; (he had 
known many that had refufed places, fell their 
clothes, and beg in the ftreets. 

It was to no purpofe that the refufal was declared 
by me to be never on my fide; I was reafoning*^ 
againft intercll, and againfl ftupidity ; and therefore 
I comforted myfelf with the hope of fucceeding bet- 
ter in my next attempt, and went to Mrs. Courtly, 
a very fine lady, who had routes at her houfe, and 
Qem the bell company in town. 

1 had not waited two hours before I was called 
up, and found Mr. Courtly and his lady at piquet, 
in the height of good humour. This I looked on 
as a fafourable fign, and ftood at the lower end of 
the room, in expectation of the comnrK>R queftions. 
At laft Mr. Courtly called out, after a whifper. 
Stand facing the light, that one may fee you. I 
6 chang*d 
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chang'd my place, and blufli'd. They frequently 
turn'd their eyes ^upon me, and feem'd to difcovcr 
many fubjedts of merriment; for at every look 
they whifpcr'd, and laugh'd with the mod violent 
agitations of delight. At laft Mr. Courtly cried 
out. Is that colour your own, child ? Yes, fays 
the lady, if fhe has not robb'd the kitchen hearth. 
This was fo happy a conceit, that it renew'd the • 
ftorm of laughter, and they threw down their cards 
in hopes of better fport. The lady then called mc 
to her, and began with an affcded gravity to en- 
quire what I could do? But firft turn about, and ' 
let us fee your fine Ibape : Well, what are you fie 
for, MnL Mum ? You would find your tongue, I 
fuppofe, in fhe kitchen. No, no, fays Mr. Courtly, 
the girl's a good girl yet, but 1 am afraid a briik 
yoyng fellow, with fine tags on his fhouldcr— • 
Come, child, hold up your head ; what ? you have 

ftole nothing. Not yet, fays the lady, but (he 

hopes to (leal your heart quickly. — Here was a 
laugh of happinefs and triumph, prolonged by the 
confu(ion which I could no longer reprefs. At laft 
the lady recollefted herfelf: Stole? no— but if I 
had her, I (hould watch her; for that downcaft ' 

eye — "Why cannot you look people in the face? J 

Steal! fays her hufband, (he would fteal nothing ! 

but, perhaps, a few ribbands before they were left 
ofF by her lady. Sir, anfwer'd I, why (hould you,, 
by fuppofing me a thief, infult one from whom you 
have received no injury? Infult, fays the lady; arc 'i 

you come here to be a fervant, you faucy baggage, . 

and talk of infulting? What will this world come 
to, if a gentleman may not jeft with a feng[pl^^cll. 
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fuch fervants ! pray be goncj and fee when you will 
have the honouf to be fo infulted again. Servants 
iDfulted— a fine time — Infulted! Get down (tairsj 
you flut, or the footman (hall infult you. 

The laft day of th^ laft week was now coming, 
and my kind couGn talked of fending me down in 
the waggon to prcfervc mcifrom bad courfcs. But 
in the morning fhf came and told me that (he hid 
one'trial more for Ihe; Euphemia wanted a maid^ 
and perhaps I might do for her ; for, like me, ihe 
muft fall her crcft, being forced to lay down her 
chariot upon the lofs of half her fortune by bad 
fecurities, and with her way of giving her money 
to every body that pretended to want it, Ihe could 
have little beforehand ; therefore I might lerve her i 
for, with all her fine fenfe, (he muft not pretend to 
be nice. 

I went immediately, and met at the door a young 
gentlewoman, who told me (he had herfelf been hired 
that morning) but that (he was ordered to bring any 
that offered up (lairs. I was accordingly introduced 
to Euphemia, who, when I came in, laid down her 
book, and told me, that (he fent for me not to gra- 
tify an idle cu:iofity, but left my difappointment 
might be made ftill more grating by incivility; that 
Ihe was in pain to deny any thing, much more 
what was no favour; that (he faw nothing in my 
appearance which did not make her wi(h for my 
company ; but that another, whofc claims might 
perhaps be equal, had come before me. The 
thought of being fo near to fuch a place, and mifTmg 
it, bi ought tears into my eyes, and my fobs hindered 
me from returning my acknowledgements. £he rofc 

up 
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up confufed, and fuppofing by my conotrn that I 
was diflxeiTedy placed me by her, ami made me tell 
her my ftory ; which ^when (he had heard, flic poi 
two guineas in my hand, ordering me to lodge near 
her, and make ufe of her juble till (he could provide 
for me. I am now under her proteftion, and know 
not how to fhew my gratitude better thas by giving 
this account to the Rambler. 

ZOSIMA. 



N0iiB. 13. Tuesday, Maj i, 1750. 

CnMmiffitmque teges H vino tortus U iriU HoR. 

And let not wine or anger wrcft * 

Th* introfted iecret from your breaft. Francis. ^ 

IT is related by Quintus Curtius^ that the Perfians 
always conceived an invincible contempt of ^a 
xnaD, who had violated the laws of fecrecy ; for they 
thought, that, however he might be deficient in the 4 
qualities requifite to adual excellence, the negative 
virtues at lead were in li|i power, and though ijic 
perhaps could not fpeak well if he was to try, it was 
ftill eafy for him not to fpeak. * 

In forming this opinion of the eaGnefs of fecrec^ 

they feem to have conlidered it a# oppofedj^^t to 

treachery, but loquacity, and to have conceited the 

man, whom they thus cenfured, not frighted by 

.menaay to reveal, or bribed by promifes-to betray. 

Vol. V. G 
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but incited by the mere plcafure of talking^ orfome 
other motive equally trifling, to lay dpcn his heart 
without refleftion, and to let yrhatcver he knew flip 
from him, only for want of power to retain it. Whe- 
ther, by their fettled and jyrowed fcom of thought- 
lefs talkers, the Perfians were able to difFuie to any 
great extent the virtue of ^citurnity, wc are hin- 
dered by the diftance of thofe times from being able 
to difcover^ there being very few meaK>irs remab« 
ing of the court of Perfcpolis, nor any diftind ac* 
counts handed down to us of their office clerks^ their 
ladies of the* bed-chamber, their aitt>rneysj tlidr 
cl)amber-maids, or their footmen. 

In thefe latter ages, though the old animoficy 
againft a prattler is flill retained, it appears wholly 
to have loll its efTc^l upon the conduft of mankind ; 
for fccixts are fo leldom kept, that it may with (bgne 
rcafon be doubted, whether the ancients were not 
miftaken in their firft poftnlate, whether the quajity 
of retention be fo generally bellowed, arul whether a 
fecrrt has not fome fubile volatility, by which it 
efcapes imperceptibly at the Imalleft vent, or Ibmc 
power of fermentation, by which it expands itielf fo 
as to burfl the heart that will not give it way. 

Thofe that (ludy either the body or the mind of 
man, very often find the^noft fpecious and plcafing 
theory falling under the weight of contrary ex- 
perience; and inftead of gratifying their vanity by 
'Inferring cfFcfts from caufes, they are always reduced 
at lall^o conjefture caufes from eti'edts. That it is 
taly to be fccret, the fpeculatifl: can demonftrate in 
his rctriMt, and therefore thinks himfelf juftified in 
yUcin*^ confidences the man of the world knows, 

that. 
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that, whether difficult or not, it. is uncohimon, and 
therefore finds himfelf rather inclined to fcarch zitet 
the reafon of this univ^fal failure in one of the moft' 
important duties of fociety. 4 

The vanity of being known to be trufted with a 
fccret is generally one of the chief motives to difclofe 
it; for however abfurOrit may be thought to boaft 
an honour by an aft which Ihewt that it was conferred 
without merit, yet moft men feem rather inclined to 
c^klfefs the want of virtue than of importance, ^nd 
more willingly fhew their influence, though at the 
cxpcncc of their probity^ than glide through life with ' 
no other pleafure than the private confcioufnefs of 
fidelity ; Which, while 4 is preferved, muft be with- 
out praife, except from the iingle perfon who tries 
and knows it. 

There are many ways of telling ^a fecret, by which 
a man exempts himfelf from the reproaches of his 
confcience, and gratifies his pride, without fuffering 
himfelf to believe that he impairs his virtu% He 
tells the private affairs of his patron, or his friend, 
only to thofe from whom he would not conceal his 
own ; he tells them to thofe, who have no tempta- 
tion to betray the truft, or with a denunciation of a 
certain forfeiture of his friendfhip, if he difcouers chat 
they become publick. * 

Secrets are very frequently told in the firft ardour 
of kindnefs, or of love, for the fake of proving, im 
fo important a facrifice, finccrity, or tenderneis; 
but with this motive, though it be ftrongVi itfelf, 
vanity concurs, fincc every^ man defires to be moft: 
efteemed by thofe whom he loves, or with whom he 
coave/fes^ with whom he t>afles his hours of plea- 

G a furt ^ 
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fure^ and to whom he retires from bulinefs and firom 
care. 

When the difcovery of fedvts is under confidcn« 
tion, there is always a diftinftion carefillly to be 
made between our own and thofc of another j thofe 
of which we are fully matters, as they aflFe6k only our 
own intereft, and thofe which are repofited with us 
in truft, and involve the happinefs or convenience of 
fuch as we have no right to expofe to hazard. To 
tell our own fecrcts is generally folly, but that Uttf 
is without guilt -, to communicate thofe with which 
we arc intrafted is always treachery, and treachery 
for the mod part combined with folly. 

There have, indeed, beea fome enthufiaftick and 
irrational zealots for friendfhip, who have maintain- 
ed, and perhaps believed, that one friend has aright 
to all that is in poflefTion of another ; and that there- 
fore it is a violation of kindnefs to exempt any fecrec 
from this boundlefs confidence. Accordingly a late 
femalt minifter of ftate has been Ihamelefs enough to 
inform the world, that (he ufed, when (he wanted to 
extract any thing from her fovereign, to remind her 
of Montaigne's reafoning, who has determined, 
that to tell a fccret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, 
becauf<^ the number of perfons trufted is not multi* 
plied, a man and his friend being virtually the fame. 

That fuch a fallacy could be impofed upon any 
Iwman underftanding, or that an author could have 
advanced a pofition fo remote from truth and reafon, 
any other ways than as a declaimer, to fhcw to what 
extent he could ftretch his imagination, and with 
what ftrength he could prefs his principle, would 
fcarcely have been credible, had not this lady kindly 

Ihewa 
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fhcwn us how far weaknefs may be deluded, or 
indolence amufed. But iince it appears, that even 
this fophiftry has bean able, with the help of * 
ftrong defire, to repofcTti quiet upon the underftand-; 
ing of another, to miflead honefl: intentions, and 
an underftanding not contemptible, it may not be 
/uperfluous to remark, that thofe things which arc 
common amcyig friends are only fuch as either pof- 
fefles in his own right, and can alienate or deftroy 
without injury to any other perfon. Without this 
limitation, confidence muft run on without end, the 
fecond perfon may tell the fecrct tq.the third, upon 
the fame principle as he received!, it frOTi the firft, 
and the third may hand it forward to a fourth, till at 
laft it is told in the round of friendlhip to them from 
whom it was the firft intention to conceal it. 

The confidence which Caius has of the faithful- ^ 
nefs of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which ' 
himfelf cannot know to be true, and which Qaudjus, 
who firft tells his fecret to Cai\j|y^ may know to be W 
falfej and therefore the truft is transferred by Caius, 
if he reveal what has been told him, to one from 
whom the perfon originally concerned would have 
withheld it ; and whatever may be the evdit, Caius 
has hazarded the happinefs of his friend, without 
neccflity and without permiflion, and has put that 
truft in the hand of fortune which was given only to 
virtue. 

All the arguments upon which a man who is tell* 
ing the private affairs of another may ground his 
confidence of fecurity, he ifloft upon reflexion know 
to be uncertain, becaufe he finds them without 
cfFcft upon himfelf. When he is imagining that 

G 3 Titius 
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Titius will be cautious from a regard to his intcrcft, 
his reputation, or his duty, he ought to reflcfbchac 
he is himfeif at that inftant acting in oppofition to 
all thcfc reafons, and revealing what intcrcd, repu- 
tation, and duty dire<^ him to conceal. 

Every one feels that in his own cafe he (houM 
confider the man incapable of truft, who believed 
himfclf at liberty to tell whatever he knew to the firft 
whom he ihould conclude defcrving of his confi- 
dence; therefore Caius, in admitting Titius to chc 
affairs imparted only to himfclf, muft know that he 
violates hisJaith, fince he afts contrary to the inten- 
tion of Claudius, to whom that faith was given. For 
p'romifes of friendfhip are, like all others, ufelefs 
and vain, unlefs they are made in fome known fenfc^ 
adjuftcd and acknowledged by b6th parties. 

I am not ignorant that many queftions may be 
ftarted relating to the duty of fccrecy, where the 
affairs are of publick concerns where fubfetjuent 
reafons may arife tcvalter the appearance and nature 
of the truft i that the manner in which the fecret 
was told may change the degree of obligation j aad 
that the principles upon which a man is chofeo for 
a confidAt may not always equally conftrain him. 
But tiiefc fcruples, if not too intricate, are of too 
cjttenfivc confideration for my prefcnt purpofe, 
nor are they fuch as generally occur in conunon 
life ; and though cafuifcical knowledge be ufeful in 
proper hands, yet it ought by no means to be care- 
lefsly ex|>ofcd, fincc moft v;ill ufc it rather to lull 
than awaken their own eonfciences ; and the threads 
of rcafoning, on which truth is fufpended, are fre- 
quently drawn to fuch fubtility, that common eyes 

cannot 
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pannot perceive, and common fcnfibility cannot feel 
chem. 

The whole doftrine, as well as pradlice of fecrecy,* 
is fo perplexing and dangerous, that, next to him 
who is compelled to truft, I think him unhappy who 
is chofen to be trufted ; for he is often involved in 
icruples without the liberty of calling in the help of 
any other underftanding ; he is frequently drawn into 
guilt, under the appearance of friendfliipand honefty i 
and fometimes fubjedted to fufpicion by the trea- 
chery of others, who arc engaged without his know- 
ledge in the fame fchemes s for jie that ^ one con- 
fident has generally more, and when he is at 1 aft be« 
tiayed, is in doubt on whom lie fhalffix the crime. 

The rules therefore that I ihall propofe concerning 
iecrecy, and from which I think it not fafe to devi- 
ate, without long and exad deliberation, are^^-Never 
to folicit the knowledge of a fecret. Not willingly, 
IIQ( without many limitations, to accept fuch confix* 
dence when it is offered. Whe%a fecret is once ad- 
mitted, to confider the truft as of a very high nature, 
impOTtant as fociety, and ikcrdi as truth, and there^ 
fore not tabe violated for any incidental conveni* 
eace^ or flight appearance of c(Wtrary fi(nef9. 
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Numb. 14. Saturday, May s^ 1750. 

■ Xil/aui umqumm 

Sic dijfarjibi'^^^ Hoi. 

Sure fuch a various creature ne'er was known. Fjlavcis. 



AMONG the many inconfiftcncics which folly 
produces, or infirmity fufFcrs in the huonan 
mind, there has often been obfervcd a manifeft and 
ftrikiug contrariety between the life of an author and 
liis writings; and Milton, in a letter to a learned 
ilrangcr, by whom he had been vifited, with great 
rcafon congratulates himfelf upon the confcioufneis 
of being found equal to his owncharader, and having 
prcfcrved, in a private and familiar interview, that 
reputation which hii works had procured him. 

Thofe whom the appearance of virtue, or the 
evidence of genius, have tempted to a nearer know- 
ledge of the writer in whofe performances they 
nuy be found, have indeed had frequent reafon to 
repent their curiofity^ the bubble that fparklcd 
before them has become coir.mon water at the 
touch i the phantom of perfection has vanilhed 
jviien they wiflied to prefs it to their bofom. They 
have loft the pleafure of imagining how far huma- 
nity may be exalted, and, perhaps, felt themfelves 
Icls inclined to toil up the lU-eps of virtue, when 
ihey obferve thofe who fcem bcft able to point the 

way. 
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way, loitering below, as either afraid of the labour^ 
or doubtful of the reward. 

It has been long the cuftom of the oriental mo- 
narchs to hide themfelves in gardens and palaces^ 
to avoid the converfation of mankind, and to be 
known to their fubjefts only by their edifts. The 
fame policy is no lefs neceflary to him that writes, 
than to him that governs ; for men would not more 
patiently fubmit to be taughy than commanded, by 
one known to have the fame follies and weakneflcs 
with themfelves. A fudden intruder into the 
clofet of an author would perhaps feel equal indig- 
nation with the officer, who having long folicited 
admiffion into the prefence of Sardanapalus, faw 
him not confulting upon laws, enquiring into 
grievances, or modelling armies, but employed in 
feminine amufements, and direfting the ladies in 
their work. 

It is not difficult to conceive, however, that for 
many reafons a man writes mfch better than he 
lives. For without entering into refined fpecula- 
tionsj* it may be Ihewn much eafier to defign than 
to perform. A man propofes his fchemes of life 
in a ftate of abftraftion and difengagement, ex- 
emj:* from the enticement's of hope, the folicitations 
of affefbion, the importunities of appetite, or the 
depreffions of fear, and is in the fame ftate with him 
that teaches upon land the art of navigation, to 
whom the fea is always fmooth, and the wind always 
profperous. 

The mathematicians are well acquainted with 
the difference between pure fcience, which has to 
do only with ideas, and the application of its laws 

to 
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fome atonement for his faults, if he warns others 
againft his own failings, and hinders, by the falu- 
brity of his admonitions, the contagion pf his ex* 
aimple. 

Nothing is more unjuft, however common^ than 
to charge with hypocrify him that cxpreffes zeal 
for thofe virtues which he neglefts to pra£lifc| 
(inft he may be fincerely convinced of the advan- 
tages of conquering his paffions, without having 
'yet obtained the viftory, as a man may be confi- 
dent of the advantages of a voyage, or a journey, 
without having courage or induftry to undertake 
it, and may honeftly recommend to others, thofe 
attempts which he neglefts hiipfelf. 

The intercft which the corrupt part of mankind 
Jiave in hardening themfelves againft every motive 
to amendment, has difpofed ihem to give to theft 
contradiftions, when they can be produced againft 
the caufe of virtue, that weight which they will not 
ellow them in any other cafe. They fee men a6k in 
oppofition to their intereft, without fuppofing, that 
they 4p not know it; thofe who give way to the 
fuddfn violence of paifion, and forfakc the moft 
important {>urfuits for petty pleafurcs, are not fupt- 
poled to have chahged their opinions, or to ap- 
prove their own conduft. In moral or religious 
queftions alone they determine the fentinients by 
the aflions, » and charge every man with endeai^ 
vouring to impofc upon the world, whgfe writinga; 
are not confirmed by his life. They never confi* 
der that themfelves negleft or pradifc fomething 
every day, inconfiftently with their own fettled 
judgment, nor difcovcr that the conduft of the 

advocates 
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to the ufe of life^ in which they arc conftrained tq 
fubmic to the imperfcdion of matter and the influ- 
ence of accidents. Thus, in moral difcullions, it i^ 
to be remembered that many impediments obftruA 
our pradice, which very eafily give way to theory. 
The fpeculatift is only in danger of erroneous rca* 
foning, but the man involved in life has his owq 
paflions, and thofc of others, to encounter, an^ i^ 
cmbarrafled with a thoufand inconveniencies, whicl( 
confound him with vJrlety of impulfe, and either 
perplex or obftruft his way. He is forced to ad 
without deliberation, and obliged to chufe before 
he can examine ^ he is furprifed by fudden altera- 
tions of the (late of things, and changes his mem- 
fures according to fuperficial appeanipces ; he is 
led by others, either becaufe he is indol^t, or be* 
caufc he is timorous j he is fometimes afraid to 
know what is right, and fometimes finds friends or 
enemies diligent to deceive him. 

We are, therefore, not to wonder that nK>ft fail^ 
amidft tumult, and fnares, and danger, in the ob« 
fervance of thofe precepts, which they lay»dowo 
in folitude, fafety, and tranquillity, with a mind 
unbiaffed, and with liberty unobftrufted. It is the 
condition of our prefent date to fee more thaa wc 
can attain ; the exa&ell vigilance and caution cao 
never maintain a (ingle day of unmingled inno- 
cence, much Icfs can the utmoft efforts of incorpo* 
rated mind reach the funomits of fp^culative virtue. 
It is, however, neceflfary for the idea of perfec* 
xion 10 be propofed, that we may have fume objeft 
to utuch our endeavours are to be directed; and 
he t! .:: is moft dc&cient in the duties of life, makes 

5 fome 
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fome atonement for his faults, if he warns others 
againft his own failings, and hinders, by the falu- 
brity of his admonitions, the contagion pf his ex- 
ample. 

Nothing is more unjuft, however common^ than 
to charge with hypocrify him that exprefles zeal 
for thofe virtues which he neglefts to praftifei 
(inft he may be fincerely convinced of the advan- 
tages of conquering his p^ons, without having 
yet obtained the viftory, as a m^n may be confi- 
dent of the advantages of a voyage, or a journey, 
without having courage or induftry to undertake 
if, and may honeftly recommend to others, thofe 
attempts which he neglefts himfelf. 

The intereft which the corrupt part of mankind 
}iave in hardening themfelves againft every motive 
to amendment, has difpofed Ihem to give to theft 
contradiftions, when they can be produced againfl: 
the caufe of virtue, that weight which they will not 
^llow them in any other cafe. They fee men a6k in 
oppoBtion to their intereft, without fuppofing, that 
they 4p ^^^ know itj thofe who give way to the 
fuddfn violence of paifion, and forfake the moft 
important j^urfuits for petty pleafurcs, are not fupt- 
pofed to have chaAged their opinions, or to ap^ 
prove their own conduft. In moral or religious 
queftions alone they determine the fentin[ients by 
the a£lions,iand charge every man with endea.^ 
vouring to impofcupon the world, whgfe writingai 
are no^ confirmed by his life. They never confi* 
dcr that themfelves neglcft or praftife fomething 
every day, inconfiftently with their own fettled 
judgnntcnt, nor difcovcr that tkc conduft of the 

advocates 
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advocates for virtue can little increafe^ or Icflcn^ 
the obligations of their didtates -, argument is to be 
invalidated only by argument^ and is in itfelf of the 
fame force, whether or not it convinces him by 
whom it is propofed. 

Yet fince this prejudice, however unreafbnablc^ 
is always likely to have fome prevalence, it is the 
duty of every man to take care left he fhould htAicr 
the eificacy of his own inftruftions. When he defires 
to gain the belief of Others, he (hould (hew that he 
believes himfelf; and when he teaches the fitncfs oi 
virtue by his reafonings, he (hould, by his example^ 
prove its poflibility : 'f hus much at leaft may be re- 
quired of him, that he (hall not ad woHc thaa 
others becaufe he writes better, nor imagine that, by 
the merit of his genius, he may claim indulgence 
beyond mortals of the lower clalfes, and be excufcd 
for want of prudence, or negleft of virtue. 

Bacon, in his hiftory of the winds, after having 
offered fomething to the imagination as de(inblc, 
often propofes lower advantages in its place to the 
reafon as attainable. The fame method q^ay be 
fometimes purfued in moral endeavours, which 
tills philofophcr has obfcrvcd in natural enquiries ; 
having firft kt pofuive and abfolute excellence be- 
fore uj, we may be pardoned though we fink down 
to hun-ibler virtue, trying, however, to keep our 
point alwiiys in view, and ftniggling not to lofc 
{:round, thoujjh we cannor gain it. 

It is recorded of Sir Matthew Hale, that he, for 
a long time, conccalcu the confecration of himfelf 
to the ftricter duties of religion, left, by lome flagi- 
ilous and ibamcful a<^ionj he (hould bring piety 
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into difgrace. For the fame rcafon it may be pru- 
dent for a writer, who apprehends that he fhall not 
inforc* his own maxims by his domeftick charader, 
to conceal his name, that he may not injure them. 

There are, indeed, a great number whofe cu- 
riofity to gain a more familiar knowledge of fucceff- 
ful yriters, is not fo much prompted by an opinion 
of their power to improve as to delight, and who 
expeft from them not argujjients againft vice, or 
differtations on temperance or juftice,.but flights of 
wit, and fallies of pleafantry, or, at leaft, acute re- 
marks, nice diftinftions, juftnefs of fentiment, and 
elegance of diftion. 

This expeftationis, indeed, fpecious and pro- 
bable, and yet, fuch is the fate of all human hopes, 
that it is very often fruftrated, and thofe who raifc 
admiration by ^heir books, difguft by their com- 
pany. A man of letters for the moft part fpends, 
in the privacies of ftudy, that feafon of life in which 
the manners are to be foftened into eafe, and polifli- 
cd into elegance j and, when he has gained know- 
ledge %nough to be refpefted, has neglefted the 
minuter afts by which he might have pleafed. When 
he enters life, if his temper be foft and timorous, he 
is diffident and baflmil, from the knowledge of his 
defefts ; or if he was born with fpirit and refolution, 
he is ferocious and arrogant, from the confcioufnefs 
of his merit : he is either diflipated by the awe of 
company, and unable to recoUeft his reading, and 
arrange his arguments i or he is hot and dogmati- 
cal, quick in pppofuion, and tenacious in defence, 
difabled by his own violence, and confufcd by his 
haile to triumph, 

TK^ 
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The graces bf writing and convcrfation arc of 
different kinds, and though he who excels in one 
might have been with opportunities and applica- 
tion equally luccefsful in the other^ yet as many 
pleafe by extemporary talk, though Utterly unac- 
quainted with the more accurate method, and more 
laboured beauties, which compofition requires; to 
it is very poffible that men, wholly accuftomcd to 
works of ftudy, may be without that rcadincTs of 
conception, and affluence of language^ always ne- 
ceflary to colloquial tAtertainment. The^ may wane 
addrcfs to watch the hints which convcrfation offers 
for the difplay of their particular attainments^ or 
they may be fo much unfurniflied with matter on 
common fubje£ts, that difcourfe not .profefledly 
literary glides over them as heterogeneous bodiesi 
without admitting their conceptions to mix in the 
circulation. 

A tranfition from an author's book to his con^ 
verfation, is too often like an entrance into a large 
city, after a diftant profpeft. Remotely, we fee no* 
thing but fpires of temples, and turrets of palaces^ 
and imagine it the refidence of fplendor, grandeur, 
and magnificence; but, when we have pafled the 
gates, we find it perplexed w!th narrow paffages, 
difgraced with defpicable cottages, embarrafled with 
obftruAionsi and clouded with fmoke« 
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• Numb. 15. Tuesday^ May 8, 175^. 

£/ quanJo uirri§r *uitiorum copla ? ^uand9 
Major a*uaritia fatuit fihtiS f AUa quando 
Hes animos ? Jvti 

What age fo large a crop of vices bore^ 

Or when was avarice extended more ? 

When were the dice with more profufiod tirotvil I 

DRYDSiif. 

THERE is nd grievance^ publick ot private^ 
of which, fince I took upon mc the office of 
a periodical monitor, I have receiTcd fo many, or 
ib earned: complaints^ as of the predominance of' 
play; of a fatal paflion for cards and dice, which 
ieems to have overturned^ not only the ambition of 
excellence^ but the defire of pleafure; to have ex- 
tinguifhed the flames of tht lover, as well as of the 
patriot; and threatens, in its further progrefs, to 
deftroy all diftinftions, both of rank and fex, to 
cruih all emulation but that of fraud, to corrupt all 
thofe clafles of our people, whofe ancellors have, by 
their virtue, their iiiuftry, or their parfimony, given 
them the power of living in extravagance, idlenefs^ 
and vice, and to leave them without knowledge, but 
of the modifh games, and without wifhes, but for 
kicky hands. 

I have found by long experience, that there arc 
few enterprifes fo hopelefs as contefts with the 
£i(hion, in which the opponents are not only made 
^nfident by their nunitK^s, and ftrong by their 

unionj 
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union> but are ^hardened by contempt of their an* 
tagonift, whom they always look upon as a wretch 
of low notions, contraAed views, mean coaver* 
fation, and narrow fortune, who envies the eleva- 
tions which he cannot, reach, who would gladly 
hnbitter the happinefs which his inelegance or indi- 
gence deny him to partake, and who has no other 
end in his advice, than to revenge his own mortifi- 
cation by hindering thofe whom their birth and tafte 
have fct above him, from the enjoyment of their 
fuperiority, and bringing them down to a level with 
himfelf. 

Though I have never found myfelf much affedcd 
by this formidable cenlure, which I have incurred 
often enough to be acquainted with its fullforce, yet 
I Ihall, in fome meafure, obviate it on this occafion, 
by offering very little in my own name, either of 
argument or intreaty, fuice thofe who fuffer by this 
general infatuation may be fuppofed bed able to relate 
its cfFcfts. 

SIR, 
^HERE kcms to be fo little knowledge left 
in the world, and fo little of that refle£bioa 
praflifcd, by which knowledge is to be gained^ 
that I am in doubt, whether I fhall be under- 
ftood, when I complain of want of opportunity 
for thinking; or whether a condemnation, which 
at prefcnt fecms irreverfiblc, to perpetual igno- 
rance, will raife any compalTion, either in you, or 
your readers: yet I will venture to lay my ftatc 
before you, becaufe, I believe, it is natural, to 
moft minds, to take foq^e pleafure in complain- 
ing 
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ihg of evils, of which they hare lio reafon to be 
afhamed. 

I am the daughter of a man of great fortune» 
whofe diffidence of mankind, and, perhaps, the 
pleafure of continual accumulation, incline him 
to refide upon his own eftate, and to educate his 
children in his own.^^oufe, where I was bred, if 
not with the mod brilliant examples of virtue be« 
fore my eyes, at lead remote enough from any 
incitements to vices and wanting neither leifure 
nor books, nor the acquaintance of fome perfohs 
of learning in the neighbourhood, I endeavoured to 
acquire fuch knowledge as might moft recommend 
me to efteem, and thought myfelf able to fup* 
port a converfation upon moft of the fubjefts, which • 
my fex and condition made it proper for me to un* 
derftand* * 

I had> befides my knowledge, as my mamm^ 
and* my maid told me, a very fine fac*, and ele- 
gant fhape, and with all thefe advantages had 
been fcventeen months the reigning toaft Tor 
twelve miles round, and never came to the 
monthly aflfembly, but I heard the old ladies that 
fat by wifliing that 1/ might end well, and their 
daughters criticiling my air, my features, or my 
drefs. 

You know> Mr. Rambler, that ambition is 
natural to youth, and curiofity to underftanding, 
and therefore will hear, without wonder, that I 
was defirous to extend my viftaries over thole 
who might give more honour to the conqueror; 
and that I found in a country life a continual re- 

Vol. V. H petitioa 
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petition of the fame plcafurcs, which. WAS fwc 
fufficicnt to fill up the mind for the preicnCt or 
raife any cxpcftations of the future; and I will 
confcfs to you, that I was impatient for a fight 
of the town, and filled my thoughts with cfae. 
difcoYcries which I fliould make, the triumphs 
that I fhould obtain, and the praifes that I fhoukl 
receive. 

At laft the time came. My aunt, whofc husband 
has a feat in parliament, and a place at coui^ 
buried her only child, and fent for me to fppply 
the lofs. The hope that I fhould fo far infinuate 
myfelf into their favour, as to obuin a confiderable 
augmentation of my fortune, procured me every 
convenience for my departure, with great cxpedi<» 
tioo; and I could not, amidft all my tranfports^ 
forbeft- fome indignation to fee with what readincis 
the naturalguardians of my virtue fold me to a ftate, 
which they thought more hazardous than it really 
was. as foon as a new acceflion of fortune glittered 
in tneir eyes. 

Three days I was upon the road, and on the 
fourth morning my heart danced at the fight of 
London. I was fct down at my aunt's, and en* 
tered upon the fcene of aclion. I expected now, 
from the age and experience of my aunt, fonie 
prudential leflTons; but, after the firft civilities 
and firft tears were over, was told what pity it was 
to have kept fo fine a girl fo long in the country^ 
•for the people jivho did not begin young, fel- 
dom dealt their cards handibmcly or played them, 
tolerably. 

Touog 
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Young perfons arc commonly inclined to flight 
the reaiarks and counfcls of their riders. I fmilcd, 
perhaps^ X¥ith too much contempt, and was upon' 
the point of telling her, that my time had not been * 
paft in fuch trivial attainments. But I foon found 
that things are to be eftimated^ not by the im- 
portance of their effedB^ but the frequency of their 
ufe. 

A few days after, my aunt gave me notice, 
that fome company, which Ihe had been fix 
weeks in coUedmg, was to meet that evening, 
and Ihe expected a finer aflembly than had been 
feen all the winter. She expreffed this in the jar- 
gon of a gamefter, and, when I afked an explica-^ 
tion of her terms of art, wondered where I had 
lived. I had already found my aunt fo incapable 
of any rational conclufion, and fo ignorant of every 
t&ing, whether great or little, that I had loft aU^ 
regard to her opinion, and dreflcd myfelf with great 
expef^ations of an opportunity to difplay my 
charms among rivals, whofe competition would not 
di(honour me. The company came in, and after 
the curibry compliments of falutation, alike eafy to 
the loweft and the higheft underftanding, what was 
the refult ? The cards were*broke open, the parties 
were formed, the whole tiight paffed in a game, 
upon which the young and old were equally ctrir 
ployed ; nor was I able to attradt an eye, or gain 
an car, but being compelled to play without Ikill, I 
perpetually embarrafled my partner^ ^d foon per- 
ceived the contempt of the whole table gathering 
tipoii me« 

2^^5065 Jcannot, 
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I cannot but fufpeft, Sir> that this odious fa* 
fliion is produced by a confpiracy of the old, the 
ugly, aad the ignorant, againft the young and 
beauciful, the witty and the gay, as a contrivance 
to level all din:in6lions of nature and of art, to con* 
found the world in a« chaos of folly, to take from 
thofc, who could outlhine then), all the advantages 
of mind and body, to withhold youth from its na- 
tural pleafures, deprive wit of its influence, and 
beauty of its charms, to fix thofc hearts upon 
money, to which love has hitherto been 'entitled, to 
fink life into a tedious uniformity, and to allow it no 
other hopes or fears, but thofe of robbing, and being 
robbed. 

Be pleafcd, Sir, to inform thofc of my fcx, who 
have minds capable of nobler fcntiments, that, if 
they will unite in vindication of their pleafures and 
their prerogatives, they may fix a time, at which 
cards (hall ccafe to be in falhion, or be left only 
to thofc who have neither beauty to be loved, nor 
fpirin to be feared -, neither knowledge to teach, nor 
modcfty to learn ; and who, having pafled thrir 
youth in vice, arc juftly condemned to fpend theif 
age in folly. 

I am, S I R, &c. 

Cleora. 

S I R, 
Y'KXATION %^ill hurft my heart, if I do 
not give it vent. As you publifti a paper, 
I infift upon it, that you infcrt this in your next, 
as ever you hope for the kindnefs and encourage- 
ment of any woman of tallc> fpiritj and virtue. 

1 would 
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• I would have it publifhed to the world, how de- 
ferving wives are ufed by imperious coxcombs, 
that henceforth no woman may marry, who has 
not the patience of Grizzel. Nay, if even Griz- 
zel had been married to a gameftcr, her temper 
would never have held out. A wretch that lofes 
his good-humour and humanity along with' his 
money, and will not allow enough from his own 
extravagances to fupport a woman of fafliion in 
the neccffary amufemcnts of life ! — Why does 
not he employ his wife head to make a figure iit 
parliament, raiie an eftate, and get a title? That 
would be, fitter for the matter of a family, than 
rattling a noify dice-box; and then ha might in- 
dulge his wife in a few flight expences and elegant 
diverfionvS. 

What if I was unfortunate at Brag? — Should 
he not have ftayed to fee how luck would turn 5. 
another time ? Inftead of that, what does he do, 
but picks a quarrel, upbraids me with lofs of 
beaut)', abufes my acquaintance, ridicules nty 
play, and infults my underftanding ; fays, for- 
Iboth, that women have not heads enough to play 
with any thing but dolls, and that they (hould 
be employed in things proportionable to their 
underllanding, keep at home, and mind family 
affairs. 

I do ftay at home. Sir, and all the world knows 
I am at home every Sunday. I have had fix routes 
this winter, and fent out ten packs of cards in in- 
vitations to private partips. As for Ynanagement, 
I am fure he cannot call me ejctravagant, or fav I 

H 3 '^0 
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do not mind my family. The children are out u 
nurfe in villages as cheap as any two little brats 
can be kept, nor have I ever feen them Cnce^ 
fo he has po trouble about them. The fervancs live 
at board wages. My own dinner? come from 
the Thatch'd Houfcj and I have never paid a 
penny for any thing I have bought fuice I was 
married. As for play> 1 do think I may, indeed^ 
indulge in that, now I am my own miftrefs. 
Papa made me drudge at whift till I was tired of 
it; and, far from wanting ^ head, Mr. Hoyle^ 
when he had not given me above forty leflbns, 
faid I was one of his beft fcholars. ( thought 
then with myfelf, that, if once I was at liberty^ 
I would leave play, and take to reading romances, 
things fo forbidden at our houfe, and fo railed 
at, that it was impoflTible not to fancy them very 
charming. Moft unfortunately, to favc me from 
' abfolute undutifulnefs, juft as I was married, came 
dear Brag into fafliion, and ever fince it has beco 
the joy of my life j fo eafy, fo cheerful and care* 
lefs, fo void of thought, and fi> genteel ! Who 
can help loving it ? Yet the perfidious thing has 
ufed me very ill of late, and to-morrow I (houid 
have, changed it for Faro. But, oh ! this deleft- 
able tOronorrow, a thing always expcclcd, and 

never found. Within thefc few hours muft \ 

be dragged into the country. The wretch. Sir, 
left me in a fit, which his thrcatcnin^^s had occa« 
fioned, and unmercifully ordered a poftchaife. 
Stay I cannot, for money 1 have none» and cre-r 

dit 1 cannot get. But I will make the monkey 

play 
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play with me at picquet upon the road for all I 
want, I am alnioft fure to belt him, and Ws 
debts of honour I know he will pay. Then who 
can tell but I may ftill come back land conquer lady 
Packer? Sir, you nt«d not print this laft fcheme, 

gnd, upon- fecon^i thoughts, you may. Oh 

diftrAftion! the poft-chaife is at the doon Sij:, 
publifh what you will; only let it be printed without 
a name. 
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Numb. 16. S at vrd ay ^ Maj 12, I75Q* 

- Multis dicendi copia tornnSf 

Ei /ua morttfera eft fafundia^^^-* JuT» 

Some who th^ depths of eloquence have foimd| 

In diat unn;^vigab|? flrpam wcr^ dro^TiM* Prydih, 

I AM the modeft youn^ man whom you favQ^r** 
ed with your advice, in a late piipers and^ a$ 
J am very far from fufpefting that you forcfiw 
the numberlefs inconveniencies which I haYC| by 
following it, brought upon myfelf, I will lay mf 
condition open before you, for you feem bound to 
extricate me from the perplexities, in which your 
counfel, however innocent in the intention, has con** 
tributed to involve mCt 

You told mc> ^ you j(hought, to my comfort^^ 
that a writer might cafily find means of introducing 
iiis genius to the world, for the frejf^^ of England 

H 4 w$Ke 
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were 0;en. This I have now fatally experienced i 
the prefs is, indeed, open. 

Fadlis defctnfus Avtrni^ 
No£ie$ atque diis patet atri janua Ditis. Viae. 

The gates of hell are open night and day | 

Smooth the defcent, and eafy is the way, D&YDEif. 

The means of doing hurt to ourfelves arc always 
at hand. 1 immediately fent to a printer, and 
contraded with him for an imprelfion of feveral 
thoufands of my pamphlet. While it was ac the 
prefs, I was fcldom abfent from the printing-houie, 
and continually urged the workmen to haftc, by 
folicitations, promiles, and rewards. From the 
day all other pleafurcs were excluded, by the delight- 
ful employment of corrcfting the (heets ; and from 
the night fleep generally was banifhed, by anticipa- 
tions of the happincfs which every hour was bring- 
ing nearer. 

At laft the time of publication approached, and 
my heart beat with the raptures of an author. I 
was above all little precautions, and, in defiance 
of envy or of *criticifm, fet my name upon the 
title, without fufSciently confidering, that what 
has once paflcd the prefs is irrevocable, and that 
though the printing-shoufc may properly he com- 
pared to the infernal regions, for the facility of its 
entrance, and the difficulty with which authors re- 
turn from it i yet there is this difference, that a great 
genius can never return to his former fta:e, by a 
luppy draught of the waters of oblivion. 

I am 
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I am now^ Mr. Rambler^ known to be an author^ 
and am condemned, irreverfibly condemned, to all 
the miferies of high reputation. The firft morning 
after publication my friends aflfembled about me; I 
prefented each, as is ufual, with a copy of my book. 
They looked into the flHl pages, but were hindered^ 
by their admiration, from reading further. The 
firft pages are, indeed, very elaborate. Some paf- 
fages they particularly dwelt upon, as more emi- 
nently beautiful than the reft^ and fomc delicati 
ftrokes, and fecret elegancies, I pointed out to them, 
which had efcaped their obfervation. I then begged 
of them to forbear their compliments, and invited 
them, I could do no lefs, to dine with mc at a tavern. 
After dinner, the book was refumed -, but their 
praifes very often fo much overpowered my modefty, 
that I ^as forced to put about the glafs, and had 
often no means of repreffing the clamours of their 
admiration, but by thundering to the drawer for an- 
other bottle. 

Next morning another fet of my acquaintatce 
congratulated me upon my performance, with fuch 
importunity of praife, that I was again forced to ob- 
viate their civilities by a treat. On the third day I 
had yet a greater number of applauders to put to 
filence in the fame manner; and, on the fourth, 
thofe whom I had entertained the firft day came 
again, having, in the perufal of the remaining part 
of the book, difcovered fo many forcible fentences 
and mafterly touches, th^ it was impoflible for me 
to bear the repetition of their commendations. I, 
therefore, perfuaded them once more to adjourn to 
the tavern, and chufc fome other fubjed, on which I 

might 
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might (hare in the converfation. But it was not *q 
I h<rir power to withhold their attention from my pcr- 
formance, which had fo entirely taken poflWCon ot' 
their minds, that no entreaties of mine could change 
their topick> and I was obliged to ftifle, with claret, 
that praife, which neither my modcdy could hinder, 
nor my uneafinefs reprefs. 

The whole week was thus fpcnt in a kind of lite- 
rary revel, and I have now found that nothing is Jib 
cxpenflvc as great abilities, unlefs there is joined 
witli them an infatiable eagernefs of praife ; for CD 
cfcape from the pain of hearing myfelf exalted above 
the greateft names dead and living of the learned 
world, it has already colt me two hogQieads of port| 
fifteen gallons of arrack, ten dozen of claret^ and five 
wd forty bottles of champagne. 

I was refolved to flay at home no longer, and, 
therefore, rofe early and went to the coffec-houfe % 
but found that I had now made m) felf too eminent 
for happinefs, and that I was no longer to enjoy the 
pl^ure of mixing, upon equal terms, with the Jttt 
of the world. As foon as I enter the room, I fee 
part of the company raging with envy, which they 
endeavour to conceal, fomerimes with the appear- 
ance of laughter, and fometimcs with that of con- 
tempt; but the difguifc is fuch that I can difcover 
the fecret rancour of their hearts, and as envy is dc- 
lervedly its own puniihment, I frequently indulge 
inyfclf in tormenting them wuii my prcfcnce. 

But though there may be ioiuc (Itght fatisfa^ftioa 
received from the mortiiication of my enemies, yet 
mj benevolence will not fuffer mc to take any 
pkafijre in the terrors of my friends. 1 have bt ea 

cautiouk^ 
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paiitiousj fincc the appearance of my work, no? 
f o give myfelf more premeditated airs of fuperiority^ 
than the moft rigid humility might callow. It is^ 
indeed, not impoflible that I may fometimes have 
}aid down my opinion, in a manner that fhewed 4 
ponfcioufnefs of my ability to maintain it, or inter- 
rupted the converfation, when 1 faw its tendency, 
without fu^ering the fpeaker to wafte his time in 
explaining his fentiment^ ; and, indeed, I did in* 
4ulge myfelf for two days in a ^ftom of drumming 
with my fingers, when the company began to loie 
themfelves in abfurdities, or to encroach upon fub« 
jcds which I knew them unqualified to difcufs. 
But I generally aded with great appearance of re* 
fped, even to thofe whofe fhipidity I pitied in my 
|ieart. Yet, notwithftanding this exemplary mo^ 
deration, fo un;verfal is the dread of uncommon 
powers, and fuch the unwillingnefs of mankind to 
be made wifer, that I haye now for fome days found 
myfelf fhunned by all my acquaintance. If I 
knQck at a door, no body is at home $ if I ente^a 
poffee-houfe, I have the box to myfelf. I live in 
the town like a lion in his defert, or an eagle on his 
fock, too great for friendfhip or fociety, an^ con* 
demned to folitude^ by unhappy elevation^ and 
(ircaded afcendency. 

Nor is my charafter only formidable to others, 
\>nt burdcnfom? to myfelf. I naturally love to talk 
without much thinking, to fcatter my merriment at 
randoni, and to relax m^ thoughts with ludicrous 
fcmarks and fenciful images; but fuch is now the 
imporunte of my opinion, that I am afraid to ofl^ 
jK, left^ by bping eftabUfhed too h^ftily mto a maxim^ 

it 
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it fhould be the occafion of error to half the nation i 
and fuch is the expectation with wjiich I am attend* 
ed, when I am going to fpeak, that I frequently 
paufe to reflect whether what I am about to utter is 
worthy of myfelf. 

This, Sir, is fufficiently miferable ; but there arc 
ftill greater calamities behind. You mud have read 
in Pope and Swift how men of parts have had their 
clofets rifled, and their cabinets broke open, at the 
inftigation of piratical bookfellers, for the profit uf 
their works ; and it is apparent, that there are many 
prints now fold in the fhops, of men whom you can- 
not fufpeCt of fitting for that purpofe, and whofe 
likenelfes mull have been certainly ftolcn when their 
names made their faces vendible. Thefe confidera- 
tions at Brit put me on my guard, and I have» 
indeed, found fufficicnt reafon for my caution, for 
I have difcovered many people examining my coun- 
tenance, with a curiofity that (hewed their intention 
to draw it; I immediately lefc the houfe, but Ami 
the fame behaviour in another. 

Others may be pcrfccuted, but I am haunted ; I 
have good realbn to believe that eleven p^fintcrs are 
now dogging me, for they know that he who can 
get my face firft will make his fortune. I often 
change my wig, and wear my hat over my eyes, by 
which I hope fomewhat to confound them; for you 
know it is not fair to fell my face, without admitting 
me to ihare the profit. 

I am, however, not fo much in pain for my face 
as for my papers^ which I dare neither carry with 
me nor leave behind. I have, indeed, taken fomc 
meafures for their prefervationj having put tliciu in 

aa 
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an iron cheft, and fixed a padlock upon my clofct. 
I change nmy lodgings five times a week, and always 
remove at the dead of night. 

Thus I live, in confequence of having given too 
great proofs of a predominant genius, in the folitude 
of a hermit, with the anxiety of a mifer, and the cau- 
tion of an outlaw ; afraid to Ihew my face left it 
fhould be copied ; afraid to fpeak, left I Ihould in- 
jure my charafter 5 and to write, left my correfpond- 
ents fhould publifh my letters n always uneafy left 
my fervants fhould fteal my papers for the fake of 
mpney, or my friends for that of the publick. This it 
is to foar above the reft of mankind ; and this repre- 
fentation I lay before you, that I may be informed 
how to diveft myfelf of the laurels which are fo cum- 
berfome to the wearer, and defcend to the enjoy- 
ment of that quiet from which I find a writer of the 
firft clafs fo fatally debarred. 

MiSELLUS. 



tto t(^E R^MBLEft* Km^ 



Numb. 17. Tue^ay, Af^yr 15^ 17J0. 

' Mt tufi pracula cerium^ 
Sed mors ctrta fmcit. Lu CJUft 

Let thofe weak minds, who live in doubt and fear. 

To joggling prielU for oracles repair ; 

One certain hour of death to each decreed, 

My, fixty my certain foul from doubt has freed. Rovia 

IT is recorded of fome caftern monarchy that be 
kept an officer in his houfe, whofc employmciic 
it was to remind him of his mortality, by calling ouc 
ever)' morning, at a ftatcd hour, Remtmbtr^ frimce^ 
that ibcu Jhalt die. And the contemplation of the 
frailnefs and uncertainty of our prefent (late appeared 
of fo much importance to Solon of Athens, that he 
left this precept to future ages ; Keep tbitie eye fixed 
upon the end of life. 

A frequent and attentive profpeft of that moment^ 
which mud put a period to all our fchemes, and de* 
privc us of all our acquifitions, is indeed of the ut* 
mod efficacy to thcjull and rational regulation of ouf 
lives; nor would ever any thing wicked, or often 
any thing abfurd, be undertaken or profecuted by 
him who (hould begin every day with a ferious re- 
flcclion that he is born to die. 

The dillurbcrs of our happinefs, in this worlds 

are our defircs, our griefs, and our fears, and to 

all thefe, the confideration of mortality ii a certain 

6 and 
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and adequate remedy. Thmki ^s Epidtetus, fve-i 
qiicntly on poverty, banifliment, and deaths and 
thou wilt then never iodujge violent defires, oi: give 
up thy heart to mean &ntiments» fJi^iiarolt'retgm^iti 

That the maxim of Epiftetus. i/9 foundi?d:on ju/b 
obfervacion will eafily be granted, whea we rcfled,, 
how that vehemence ofeagernefs after the conunon. 
i^bjefts of purfuit iS: kindled in our minds. We re-*, 
prefent to ourfelvcs the pleafures of fomc 6iturepo£- 
(cffion, and fuffer our thoughts to dwell attntiviGljr 
upon it) till it has wholly engro0ed the imaginatioo, 
and permits us not to conceive any happine^ but itr- 
attainment, or any mifcry but its lofs ; every other 
fatisfadion which the bounty of providence has (cat- 
tered over life is neglefbed as inconfiderable, in com- 
parifon of the great object which we have placed* be- 
fore us, and is thrown from us as incumbering our 
activity, or trampled under foot as (landing in our 
way. 

Every man has experienced how much of this an« 
dour has been remitted, ifi^n a fharp or tedious fick- 
viiefs has fet death before his eyes. The extenfivc 
influence of grcatnefs, the glitter of wealth, the 
praifes of admirers, and the attendance of fuppli- 
cants, have appeared vain and empty things, when 
the laft hour feemed to be approaching 5 and the 
fame appearance they would always have^ if the 
fame thought was always predominant. We^hould 
then find the abfurdity of ftretching out our arms 
inceflantly to grafp that which we cannot keep, and* 
wearing out our lives in endeavours to add new tur« 
rets to the fabrick of ambition^ when the foondatiofi 

itfelf 
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idelf is (baking, and the ground oil which it ftaDds 
is mouldering away. 

All envy is proportionate to defire^ we are uneafy 
at the attainments of another, according as wc think 
our own happinefs would be advanced by the addi- 
tion of that which he withholds from us ; and there- 
fore whatever deprefles immoderate wiihes» will, u 
the fame time, fet the heart free from the corroiion 
of envy, and exempt us from that vice which is» 
above moft others, tormenting to ourfelves, hateful 
to the world, and produftivc of mean artifices, and 
fordid projcfts. He that confiders how foon he muft 
clofc his life, will find nothing of fo much importance 
as to clofe it well ; and will, therefore, look widi 
indifference upon whatever is ufelcfs to that purpofe. 
Whoever reflects frequently upon the uncertainty of 
his bwn duration, will-find out, that the ftate of othen 
*is not more permanent, and that what can confer 
nothing on himfelf very defirable, cannot fo much 
improve the condition of a rival, as to make him 
much fuperior to thofc from whom he has carried 
the prize, a prize too mean to dcferve a very obfti- 
nate oppoficion. 

Even grief, that pafllon to which the virtuous auid 
tender mind is particularly fubje^l, will be obviated 
or alleviated, by the fame thoughts. It will be ob- 
viated, if all the blclTrngs of our condition are enjoy- 
ed with a conftant fcnfe of this uncertain tenure. If 
wc remember, that whatever wc poncfs is to be in 
our hands but a very little time, and that the little 
which our moft lively hopes can promife us, may be 
made lefs, by ten ^houfand accidents -, wc Ihall not 
much repine at a lof^, of which we cannot cftimate 

the 
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the value, but of which, though we arc not able to 
tell the leaft amount, we know, with fufficient cer- 
tainty, the greateft, and are convinced that the 
greateft is not much to be regretted. 

But, if any paflion has fo much ufurped our un- 
derftanding, as not to fuffer us to enjoy advantages 
with the moderation prefcribed by reafon, it is not 
too late to apply this remedy, when We find our- 
felves finking under forrow, and inclined to pine 
for that which is irrecoverably Vaniftied. We may 
then ufefuUy revolve the uncertainty of our own con- 
dition, and the folly of lamenting that from which, if 
it had ftaycd a little longer, w<s fhould' ourfelvcs 
have been taken away. 

With regard to the fharpeft and moft melting for- 
IDW, that which arifes from the lofs of thofe whom 
we have loved with tendernefs, it may be obferved, 
that friendlhip between mortals can be contra£ted oh 
no other terms, than that one muft fome time mourn 
for the other's death : And this grief will always 
yield to the furvivor one confolation proportionate to 
his afflidkion; for the pain, whatever it be, that he 
himfelf feels, his friend has efcapcd. 

Nor is fear, the mod overbearing and rcfiftlefs of 
all our paflions, lefs to be temperated by this univer- 
fal medicine of the mind. The frequent contempla- 
tion of death, as it fhows the vanity of all human 
good, difcovers likewife the lightnefs of all terreftrial 
evil, which certainly can laft no longer than the fi^b- 
jcft upon which it afts ; and according to the old 
obfervation, muft be fhortcr, as it is more violent. 
The moft cruel calamity whith misfortune can pro- 
duce, muft, by tl^e neccffity of nature, be quickly at 
Vol. V- I an 
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an end. The foul cannot long be held in pnfon, but 
will fly away, and leave a lifclefs bo^Jf ^^ human ma- 
lice. 

"—^^ Rldetque Jul ludtbria truncL 

And foaring mocks the broken frame bc!ow« 

The utnaoft that we can threaten to onr another 
is that death, which, indeed, we may precipitate, but 
cannot retard, and from which, therefore, it cannot 
become a wife man to buy a reprieve at the ezpencc 
of virtue, fince he knows not how fmall a portion of 
time he can purchafe, but knows, that, whether fhort 
or long, it will be made lefs valuable by the remem- 
brance of the price at which it has been obtained. 
He is fure that he deftroys his happinefs, but is not 
fure that he lengthens his life. 

The known Ihortnefs of life, as it ought to mo- 
derate our paflions, may likewife, with equal pro- 
priety, contraft our dcfigns. There is not time for 
the moft forcible genius, and moft aftivc indulfa^, 
to extend its efFcfts beyond a certain fphere. To 
projeft the conqueft of the world, is the madnefs of 
mighty princes; to hojMr for excellence in every 
fcience, has been the folly of literary heroes; and 
both have found at lail, that they have panted for a 
height of eminence denied to humanity, and have 
loft many opportunities of making thcinfelvcs ufeful 
and happy, by a vain ambition of obraining a fpecies 
of honour, which the eternal laws of providence have 
placed beyond the reach of man. 

The mifcarriages of the great defigns of princes 
are recorded in the hiftoriesof the world, but are of 

little 
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litdc ufc to the bulk of mankind, who feem very 
little interefted in admonitions againfl errors which 
they cannot conunit. But the fate of learned ambi- 
tion is a proper fubjeft for every fcholar to confider ; 
for who has not had occafion to regret the diffipation 
of great abilities in a boundlefs multiplicity of pur- 
fuits, to lament the fudden dcfertion of excellent de- 
figns, upon the offer of fome othtr fubjedb made in* 
vitingvby its novelty, and to obferve the inaccuracy 
and deficiencies of works left unfinilhcd by too great 
an extenfion of the plan ? 

It is always pleafing to obferve, how much more 
our minds can conceive, than our bodies can per- 
form ; yet it is our duty, while we continue in this 
complicated ftate, to regulate one part of our com- 
pofition by fomc regard to the other. We are not to 
indulge our corporeal appetites with pleafures that 
impair our intellcftual vigour, nor gratify our minds 
with fchemes which we know our lives muft fail in 
attempting to execute. The uncertainty of our du- 
ration ought at once to fet bounds to our defigns, and 
add incitements to our ioduftry; and when we findour- 
felves inclined either to immenfity in our fchemes, or 
fluggilhneis in our endeavours^ we may either check, 
or animate, ourfelves, by recoUedting, with' the fa- 
ther of phyfick, tb(it art is hng^ and lift isjbort. 
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Numb. i8. Saturday, Maj 19, 1750. 



Illic mMn cMnntUmSf 
Prix'i^ss mmlitn umf€T^ /■■■frirr, 
AVr dum:^ rtgit ^rmm 
Cf^ajt, mtc miii^JUu mdmlttn : 

i*:rt:ts^ t: mutates mitiriau :tn 

CiTtt/mdtrt cA^iuaim HoLftCt. 

N<^ tlt^re the jriiTtkfs ftq>-<iatme knows 
The bal<tul drau|[ht \^ crpluns to G7iiipQ& ; 

No wife ktgh-pcrtioa'd rules her fpoutie* 
Or trotU her e&sc'ci lorer'* faithlets tows : 

The lorers there iVr v!-''w'rT cUim 
The Uther*s rirtne, uid thf tpocle^ fuae 

Which dires x&cc brcjA the nopcial tie. T%amc\% 



THERE is no obfcn-irion more firequendf 
made by luch is employ themlelTcs in furvcf- 
ing the conducl of mankind, than due marriage, 
chough the diftate of nioire, and the mfbcuioa of 
proridence, is yec very often the cauie of milcrf, 
and that thole who enter into thit i(ate caa fekkm 
forbear to cxprefs their repentance* azid their envy of 
thole whom cither chance or caution hath widibcU 
from it. 

This general uohappioel^ has g;:v::n cccafioa to 
many £ige maxiim among the fcnous, and tmart 
renxirks anioog the gay i the trorali:* and the writer 
«»f epigrams have eiijually £hown their ab .::ies uzxMi 
iti tVKue have Umated, i»d &)ux haw nJucukd 
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it i but as the fiE^cul^y of writing ha^ been chiefly a 
mafculine ^ndqwineptj the reproach of making the 
world miferabfe has b^en alvay§ throyix upon the 
women, and the grave and th? merry haYC equally 
thought themfplves af liberty tp conclude eithe^^ with 
declamatory cpmplaints, or fatirical cenfiires, of fe- 
male fojly or ficklenefsj anibition or c^^eltyJ^ extra* 
yagai\ce or luft. 

Led by fuch number of e^^amplcs, and iacited by 
my fhare ip the cpmmpn intereft, I fometimeai ven- 
ture tp confider this univerfal grievance, haying en- 
deavoured to dived ipy heart of all partiality, and 
place myfelf as ^ kind of neutral be^ng between the 
fcxcs^ Mf^ofe clamours, being equally ye^ited on 
t>oth fide^ with all the vehemence of diftrefsj all 
the apparent confidence of juftice, and al^ the in- 
dignation of injured virtue, feem intitlcd to equal 
regard. The men have, indeed, by their fupe- 
fiority of writing, been able to coUedl the evidence 
of many ages, and raife prejudices in th^ir favour 
hy the venerable teftimonies of philpibpiiei;), hifto- 
rians, and poets ; \gvit the pleas of the ladies appeal 
to paflions of more forcible operatioa than the reve- 
rence of antiquity. If they have not fo great names 
on their fide, they have ilronger arguments 1 it is to 
little purpofe, that Socrates, or Euripides, are pror 
duced againil the fighs of foftnefs, and the tears of 
beauty. The mod frigid and inexorable judg^ 
would, at lead, dand fufpended between equal 
powers, as Lucan was perplexed in the determina- 
tion of the caufe, where the deities were on one fide^ 
j^n^ Cato on the other* 

I ^ But 
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But 1, who have long ftudicd the fcvercft and 
moft abftraftcd philofophy, have now, in the cool 
maturity of life, arrived at fuch command over my 
pafllons, that I can hear the vociferations of cither 
fex without catching any of the fire from thofe that 
utter them. For I have found, by long experience, 
that a man will fometimes rage at his wife, when in 
reality his miftrefs has offended him ; and a lady 
complain of the cruelty of her hufband, when (he 
has no other enemy than bad cards. I do not fuffer 
myfelf to be any longer impofed upon by oaths on 
one fide, or fits on the other ; nor when the huiband 
haftens to the tavern, and the lady retires to her 
clofet, am I always confident that they arc driven 
by their n?Kcries j fince I have fometimes reafon to 
believe, that they purpofe not fo much to footh their 
forrows, as to animate their, fury. But how little 
credit foever may be given to particular accufations, 
the general accumulation of the charge fhews, with 
too much evidence, that married perfons arc not 
very often advanced in felicity; and, therefore, it 
may be proper to examine at what avenues fo many 
evils have made their way into the world. With 
this purpofe, I have reviewed the lives of my friends, 
who have been leaft fuccefsful in connubial contrafts, 
and attentively confidered by what motives they 
were incited to marr>', and by what principles they 
regulated their choice. 

One of the firft of my acquaintances that re* 
folved to quit the unfettled thoughtlefs condition 
of a batchelor, was Prudentius, a man of flow 
parts, but not without knowledge or judgment in 

things 
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things which he had Icifurc to confidcr gradually 
before he determined them. Whenever we met 
at a tavern, it was his prtvince to fettle the fchemc 
of our entertainment, contract with the cook, and 
inform us when we had called for wine to the fum. 
* originally propofed. This grave confiderer found, 
by deep meditation, that a man was no lofer by 
marrying early, even though he contented himfclf 
vrith 4 lefs fortune ; for eftimatkig the cxad worth 
of annuities, he found that confidering the con- 
ftant diminution of the value of life, with the pro« 
bable fall of the intereft of money, it was not worfe 
to have ten thoufand pounds at the age of two and 
twenty years, than a mi^ch larger fortune at thirty j 
for many opportunities, f4ys he, occur oPimprove- 
)ng money, which if a man mifTes, he may not after- 
wards recover. 

Full of thefc refiedions, he threw his eyes about 
him, not in fearch of beauty or elegance, dignity 
or undcrftanding, but of a woman witt) ten thou- 
fand pounds. Such a woman, in a weakhy part of 
the kingdpm, it was not very difficult to find ; and 
by artful Qianagement with her father, whofe ambi- 
tion was to make his daughter a gentlewoman, my 
friend got h^r, as he boafted to us in cgnfidence 
two days after his marriage^ for a fettlement of 
feventy-three pounds a year lefs than her fortune 
might have claimed, and lefs than he would himfelf 
have given, if the fools had been but wife enoi^gh to 
(delay the bargain. 

. Thus, at once delighted with the fuperiority of 
his parts, and the augmenution of his fortune, he 
carried Furia to his own houfe, in which he never 

I 4 aftenyards 
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afterwards enjoyed one hour of happinefs. For 
Furia was a wretch of mean intelledls, violent paf- 
fions, a ftrong voice, and low educations withoui 
any fcnfc of happinefs but that which confifted in 
eating and counting money. Furia was a fcold. 
They agreed in the defire of wealth, but with this 
difference, that Prudentius was for growing rich 
by gain, Furia by parfimony. Prudentius would 
venture his money with chances very much in 
his* favour; but Furia very wifely obferving that 
what they had was, while they had it, their «wr, 
thought all trafHck too great a hazard, and was for 
putting it out at low intereft, upon good fecurity, 
Prudentius ventured, however, to infure a (hip, at 
a very unreafonable price, but happening to lofe 
his money, was fo tormented with the clamours of 
his wife, that he never durft try a fccond experi- 
ment. He has now grovelled fevcn and forty years 
under Furia's direction, who never once mentioned 
him, fince his bad luck, by any other name than 
that of the infurer. 

The next that married from our fociety was 
Florentius. He happened to fee Zephyretta in a 
chariot a: a horfe-race, danced with her at night, 
was confirmed in his firfl ardour, waited on her 
next morning, and declared himfelf her lover. Flo- 
rentius had not knowledge enough of the worlds to 
diftinguifh between the flutter of coquetry, and 
the fprightHnefsof wit, or between the fmile of al- 
lurement, and that of cheerfulncfs. He was foon 
waked from his rapture, by conviftion that his 
pleafure was but the pleafure of a day. Zephyretta 
had in four and twenty hours fpent her (lock of 

repartee. 
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repartee, gone round the circle of her airs, and had 
nothing remain'Mig for him but childifh infipidity, 
or for herfelf, but the praAicc of the fame artifices 
upon new men, 

Meliffus was a man of parts, capable of enjoy- 
ing and of improving life. He had pafled through 
the various fcenes of gaiety with that indifference 
and poflfefrion of himfelf, natural to men who have 
fomething higher and nobler in their profpedt. 
Retiring to fpend the fummer in a village little fre- 
quented, he happened to lodge in the fame houfe 
with lanthe, and was unavoidably drawn to fome 
acquaintance, which her wit and politencfs foon 
invited him to improve. Having no opportunity of 
gny other company, they were always together; and, 
as they owed their pleafures to each other, they be^ 
gan to forget that any pleafure was enjoyed before 
their meeting. Melifius, from being delighted with 
her company, quickly began to be uneafy in her ab- 
feqce, and being fufficiently convinced of the force 
of her underftanding, and finding, as he imagined, 
fuch a confoniiity of temper as<ieclared them formed 
for each other, addrefled her as a lover, after no very 
long courtfliip obtained her for his wife, and brought 
her next winter to jtown in triumph. 

Now began their infelicity. Meliffus had only 
feen her in one fcene, where there was no variety of 
obje&s, to produce the proper excitements to Con- 
trary defires. They had both loved folitude and 
reflcftion, where there was nothing but folitude 
and refledion to be loved; but when they came 
into publick life, lanthe difcovere4 ;hofe paffions 

which 
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which accident rather than hypocrify had hitherto 
concealed. She was, indeed, not without the power 
of thinking, but was wholly without the exertion of 
that power; when either gaiety, or fplendour, played 
on her imagination. She was expcnfivc in her 
diverfions, vehement in her paffions, infatiate of 
pleafure however dangerous to Iicr reputation, and 
eager of applaufc by wh ji.iloever it might be given. 
This was the wife which Meliffus the philofopher 
found in his retirement, and from whom he cxpedcd 
an aflfociate in his (ludies, and an afTiftanF to his vir- 
tues. 

Profapius, upon the death of his younger brother, 
that the family might not be extinft, married his 
houfckeeper, and has ever fince been complaining 
to his friends that mean notions are inftilled into his 
children^ that he is aftiamed to fit at his own table, 
and that his houfe is uneafy to him for want of fuit* 
able companions. 

Avaro, mafter of a very large eftate, took a wo- 
man of bad reputation, recommended to him by a 
i;ich uncle, who made that marriage the condition 
on which he fhould be his heir. Avaro now 
wonders to perceive his own fortune, his wife's 
and his uncle's, infufficient to give him that hap- 
pincfs which is to be found only wich a woaian uf 
virtue. 

I intend to treat in more papers on this important 
article of life, and (hall, therefore, make no reflec- 
tion upon thefe hiftories, except that all whom I 
have mentioned failed to obtain happinefs, for want 
of confidering that marriage is the (Iricleft tic of 

perpetual 
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perpetual friendfhip; that there can be no friend* 
Ihip without confidence^ and no confidence with<* 
out integrity ; and that he muft expeft to be 
wretched, who pays to beauty, riches, or polite- 
nefs, that regard which only virtue and piety cart 
claim* 



Numb, 19. Tuespay, May 22, 1750. 

Dum ti camfidicum^ dmm te nui9 rhetmrafingu^ 

Ei mom drccmit, Taure, quidtjjt H)tUs^ 
Peleos li Priami tramfit, W Neiloris ^taSf 

Et ftrmm fuirat jam tibi defineri^^^-^ 
Eja^ agtt rmmp^ moras ^ quo te/ptQabimus ufjtu f 

Dmm quid fit dubitas^ jam fotit effe nibiL Ma&t. 

To rhetorick now, and now to law inclined. 
Uncertain where to fix thy changing mind ; 
Old Priam's age or Neficr's may be out, 
And thoOt O Taun/s, iklii go on in doubt. 
Come then, how long fuch wav'ring fhall we fee ? 
^Thou nuj*& doubt oa ; thou now can'fl nothing be. 

F. Lewis. 
« 

IT is never inthout very melancholy refleftions, 
that we can obferve the mifconduft, or mifcar- 
liagCy of thofe men, who feem, by the force of un* 
derftanding> or extent of knowledge, exempted from 
the general frailties of human nature, and privileged 
from the common infelicities of life. Though the 
world IS crowded with fcenes of calamity, we look 
upon the gengpd mafs of wretchednefs with very 
little regard, and fix our eyes upon the ftate of par- 
5 ticular 
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ticular perfons, whom the eminence of their qualicin 
marks out from the multitude ; as in reading an ac- 
count of a battle> we feldom refledt on the vulgar 
heaps of flaughtcr, but follow the hero, with ouc 
•vhole attention, through all the varieties of his for- 
tune, without a thought of the thoufands that are 
falling round him. 

With the fame kind of anxious veneration I have 
for many years been making obfervations on the life 
of Pplyphilusj a man whom al^ his ac(]^uaintanca 
have, from his fir (I appearance in the world, feared 
for the quicknefs of bis difcernmenf, aad adipired 
for the multiplicity of his attainments, but whofe 
progrefs in life, and ufefulhefs to mankind, has been 
hindered by the fuperfluity of his knowledge^ and 
the celerity of his mind. 

Polyphilus was remarkable, at the fchool, for fur- 
pafling all his companions, without any vifible appli- 
cation, and at the univcrfity was diftinguifhed equal- 
ly for his fuccefsful progrefs as well through the 
thorny mazes of fcience, as the flowery path of po- 
liter literature, without any drift confinement to 
hours of (ludy, or remarkable forbearance of the 
common amufements of young men* 

When Polyphilus was at the age in which men 
ufually chufc their profefTion, and prepare to enter 
into a public charafter, every academical eye was 
fixed upon him ; all were curious to enquire, what 
this univerfal genius would fix upon for the em« 
ployment of his life ; and no doubt was made but 
that he would leave all his contenyoraries behind 
hur*, ^n J mount to ;he highell honours of that cla(s 
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in which he . fhorrld inlift himfelf, without thofc 
dcfays and paufcs which niuft be endured by meaner 
abilities. 

Polyphilus, though by no means infolent or af- 
ftiming, had been fufBcicntly encouraged j by tinin- 
terrupted fuccefs, to place great confidence in his 
own parts; and was not below his companions in 
the indulgence of his hopes, and expc£batiohs of 
the aftonifhment with which the world would be 
ftruck, when firft hrs luftre (hould break out upon 
it; nor could he forbear (for whom does not- con- 
ftant flattery intoxicate ?) to join fometimes in the 
mirth of his friends, at the fudden difappearance 
of thofe, who, having fhone a while, and drawn the . 
eyes of the publick upon their feeble radiance, were 
now doomed to fade away before him. 

It is natural for a man to catch advantageous 
notions of the condition which thofe with whom he 
converfcs are ftriving to attain. Polyphilus, in 
a ramble to London, fell accidentally among the 
. phyficians, and was fo much pleafed with the pro- 
" Ipeft of turning philofophy to profit, and fo highly 
delighted with a new theory of fevers which darted 
into his imagination, and which, after having con- 
fidered it a few hours, he found himfelf able to 
maintain againfl all the advocates for the ancient 
fyftem, that he refolved to apply himfelf to anatomy, 
botany, and chemiftry, and to leave no part uncon- 
qucred either of the animal, mineral, or vegetable 
kingdoms. 

He therefoic read authors, conftrudted fyftcms, 

and tried experiments; but unhappily, as he was 

5 going 
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going to fee a new plant in flower at CheUea, he 
met, in crofling Weftminfter to take water, the 
chancellor's coach-, he had the curiofity to follow 
him into the hall, where a remarkable cauie hap* 
pened to be tried, and found himfelf able to pro* 
duce fo many arguments, which the lawyers had 
omitted on both fides, that he determined to quit 
phyfick for a profeflion in which he found it would 
be fo eafy to excel, and which promifed higher 
honours, and larger profits, without melancholy 
attendance upon mifery, mean fubmiflion to pee- 
vi(hnefs, and continual interruption of reft and 
plcafure. 

He immediately took chambers in the Temple, 
bought a common-place-book, and confined him* 
felf for fome months to the perufal of the ilatutes, 
year-books, pleadings, and reports ; he was a con- 
ftant hearer of the courts, and began to put cafes 
with reafonable accuracy. But he foon difcovered, 
by confidering the fortune of lawyers, that prefer- 
ment was not to be got by acutcnefs, learning, 
and eloquence. He was perplexed by the abfur- 
dities of attornies, and mifreprcfcntations made by 
his clients of their own caufes, by the ufelefs 
anxiety of one, and the inccffant importunity of 
another; he began to repent of having devotql 
himfelf to a (ludy, which was fo narrow in its 
comprehenfiOn t|)8it it could never carry his name 
to any other country, and thought it unworthy oft 
man of parts to fell his life only for money. The 
barrenncfs of his fellow-fludents forced him gene« 
rally into other company at his hours of enter* 

tainment^ 
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tainmcnt, and among the varieties of converfation 
through which his curiofity was daily wandering, 
he, by chance, mingled at a tavern with fbme in- 
telligent officers of the army. A man of letters 
was eafily dazzled with the gaiety of their appear- 
ance, and foftened into kindnefs by the politenefs 
of their addrefs j he, therefore, cultivated this new 
acquaintance, and when he faw how readily they 
found in every place admiffion and regard, and how 
familiarly they mingled with every rank and order 
of men, he began to feel his heart beat for military 
honours, and wondered how the prejudices of the 
univerfity fhould make him fo long infenfiblc of 
that ambition, which has fired fo many hearts in 
every age, and negligent of that calling, which is^ 
above all others, univerfally and invariably illuftri- 
ous, and which gives, even to the exterior appear- 
ance of its profeffors, a dignity and freedom un- 
known to the reft of mankind. 

Thefe favourable impreffions were made ftill 
deeper by his converfation with ladies, whofe re- 
gard for foldiers he could not obferve, without 
wifhing himfelf one of that happy fraternity, to 
which the female world feemed to have devoted 
their charms and their kindnefs. The love of 
knowledge, which was ftill his predominant incli- 
nation, was gratified by the recital of adventures, 
and accounts of foreign countries j and therefore 
lie concluded that there was no way of life in 
which all his views could fo completely concenter 
as in that of a foldier. In the art of war he thought 
It not difficult to excel, having obferved his new 

friends 
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friends not very much verfed in the principles of 
tadticks or fortification ; he therefore ftudied all 
the military writers both ancient and modems andi 
in a Ihort time, could tell how to have gained every 
remarkable battle that has been loft from the be* 
ginning of the world. He often fhewed at table 
how Alexander ihould have been checked in his 
conqucfts, wiiat was the fatal error at Pharfalia, 
Bow Charles of Sweden might have elcapcd his 
ruin at Pultowa, and Marlborough might have 
been made to repent his temerity at Blenheim, 
i-ie entrenched armies upon paper fo that no fupe- 
riority of numbers could force them^ and modelled 
in clay many impregnable fortreflcs, on which all 
the prcfent artsof attack would be exhauftcd without 
eficd. 

Polyphilus, in a Hiort time^ obtained a com- 
miflion ; but before he could rub off the folemnity 
of a fcholar, and gain the true air of military yU 
vacity, a war was declared, and forces fent to the 
continent. Here Polyphilus unhappily found that 
fludy alone would not make a loldieri for being 
much accudomed to think, he let the fenfe of 
danger fink into his mind, and felt at the approach 
of any ac\ion> that terror which a fcntence of deadi 
would have brought upon him. He faw that, in** 
ftead of conquering their fears, the endeavour of 
his gay friends was only to cfcape them; but his 
philoiophy chained hi!> mind to its object, and ra- 
ther lu.ulcd him with (liacklcs than furnilhed him 
with arms. He, however, fupprefled his mifery in 
lilcncci and paiTcd through the campaign with ho* 

nour^ 
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nour, but fotiffd himfelf utterly unable to fupport 
. another. '>. 

He then ]}ad recourfe ag^in to his books^ and 
continued to range from one ftudy to another. As 
I ufually vifit him once a months and ^m admitted 
to him without previous notice, I have found him, 
within thii^laft half year, decyphering the Chinefc 
language, making a farce, collecting a vocabulary 
of the obfolete terms of the Englifh law, writing aa 
inquiry concerning the ancient Corinthian brafs, 
and forming a new fcheme of the variations of the 
needle: 

Thus is this powerful genius, which might hare 
extendedgbc fphere of any fcience, or benefited the 
world in any profeffion, diffipated in a boundlefs 
variety, without profit to others or himfelf, H« 
makes fudden irruptions into the regions of know- 
ledge, and fees all obftacles give way before him; 
but he never ftays long enough to complete his con* 
^ queft, to eftablifb laws, or bring away the ipoils. 
Such is often the folly of men, whom nature has 
enabled to •btain (kill and knowledge, on terms 
fo eafy, that they have no fenfe of the value of the 
acquifition ; they are qualified to Aiake fuch fpeedy 
progrefs in learning, xh^t they think themfelves at 
liberty to loiter in the way, and by turning afide after 
mtry new objeft, lofe the race, like Atalanta, to 
flower competitors, who prefs diligently forward, 
and whofe force is diredled to a fingle point. 

* I have often thought thofe happy that have been 
fixed, from the firft dawn of thought^ in a deter* 
mination to fome ftate of life, by the choice of 
one, whofe authority niay preclude caprice, and 

. Vol. Z. k whofe 
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whofe influence may prejudice chca m favour c* 
his opinion. The general precept, of confulnr j 
the genius is of little ufe^ unlefs we are told^ hov 
the genius can be known. If it is to be difcovered 
only by experiment, life will be loft, before the rc- 
folution can be fixed -, if any other indications are 
to be found, they may, perhaps, be very eirlj 
difcerned. At leaft, if to mifcarry in an attempc 
be a proof of having miftakcn the dirc&ion of the 
genius, men appear not lefs frequently deceived with 
regard to themfclves tlian to others ; and thcrcfort, 
no one has much reafon to complain that his life 
was planned out by his friends, or to be confident 
that he fhould have had either more honour or hap* 
pinefs, by being abandoned to the chance of his 
pwn fancy. 

It was faid of the learned bilhop SanderioHi 
thaty when he was preparing his lefturet, he hcli« 
tated fo much, and re'iccted fo often, that, at the 
time of reading, he was often forced to product, 
not what was bell, but what happened to be at 
hand. I'his will be the ftate of every man, who, 
in the choice of his employment, balances all the 
arguments on every fide ; the complication is fo 
intricate, the motives and objcdions fo numerous, 
there is lo much play for the imaginatipn, and fo 
much remains in the power of others, that reafon • 
forced at laft to reft in neutrality, the decifion de- 
volves into the, hands of chance, and after a great 
part oi life fpcnt in inquiries which can never be re- 
folved, the reft muft often pafs in repenting the un« 
oeceflary delay, and can be ufcful to few other pur* 
pofes than to warn others againft the fame folly, and 

to 
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to flitrw, that of two dates of life equally confiftent 
with religion and virtue^ he who chufes iearliefl: 
chufes beft, ^ 



* 

Numb. 20* Saturday, May 26, 1750* 

Ad popMlumpbahras, ego te intus^ et in cute naifi. Persius. 

Such pageantry be to the people (hown ; 

There boaft thy horfe's trappings and thy oUth : 

I knoV(r thee to thy bottom j 4roin within 

I'hji^liildlow center, to thy utmoft ikin« - Drtden. 

AMONG the numerous ftratagems^, by which 
pride endeavours to recommend folly to rc- 
gard> there is fcarcely one tha(t rheets with lefs fuc-/ 
cefs than affeftation, of a perpetual difguife -of^thd 
real charader, by fiftitious appearances j whether it- 
be, that every mait hates falfehood, from the natural 
Congruity <*f truth to his faculties of reafon, or that 
every man is jealous of the honour Df his undqrftasidw 
ing, ind thinks his difcernmertt confequtntiallj^ 
called in queftion, whenevcij mny thing is exhibited 
wider a bprrowed form. 

'tYAi averflon from all kinds of difguife, whatever 
ht its caufe, \i uhiverfally difFufed^ arid iriceflantly 
m aftion j nor is it heceflary, that to exafperate 
deteftation, or excite contempt, any ihtereft 0ioul4 
be inVadcd", of" ariy competition attempted^ it is 
fumCi^t, that there Ts an intention to deceive, aq| 
K 2 intention' 
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intention which every heart fwells to oppolcj and 
every tongue is bufy to deteft. 

This refleftion was awakened in my mind by a 
very common prafticc among my corrcfpondents, of 
writing under charafters which they cannot fupport, 
which arc of no ufe to the explanation or enforce- 
ment of that which they defcribe or recommend; 
and which, therefore, fincc they affumc them only 
for the fake of difplaying their abilities, I will adviie 
them for the future to forbear, as laborious without 
advantage. 

It is almoft a general ambition of thofe who fa- 
vour me with their advfce for the res^ulation of mv 
conduct, or their contribution for the aflSftancc of 
my underftanding, to affeft the ftyle and the names 
of ladies. And I cannot always withhold fome ez- 
preflion of anger, like Sir Hugh in the comedy, 
when I happen to find that a woman has a beard. 1 
muft therefore warn the gentle Phyllis, that (he fend 
me no more letters from the Horfe-Guards ; and re- 
quire of Belinda, that Ihc be content to rcfign her 
pretenfions to female elegance, till (he has lived 
three weeks without hearing the politicks of Batfon*t 
coffee-houfc. 1 mull indulge myfclf in the liberty 
of obfervation, that *thi:re were fome allufions in 
Chloris's production, fufncient to fhew that BradtoA 
and Plowden are her favourite authors ; and thnf 
Euphelia has not been long enough at home, to 
wear out all the traces of the phrafeology, which flic 
learned in the expedition to Carthagcna. 

Among all my female friends, there was none who 
gave aie more trouble to dccyphcr her true chara^er^ 

thaa 
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than Penthefilea, whofe* letter lay upon m^ dcflc 
three days before I could fix upon the real writer. 
There was a confufion of images, and medley of 
barbarity, which held me long in fufpenfe j till by 
perfeverance I difentangled the perplexity, and found, 
that Penthefilea is the fon of a wealthy ftock-jobber, 
who fpends his morning under his father's eye in 
Change-Alley, dines at a tavern in Covent-Garden, 
paiTes his evening in the playhoufe, and part of the 
night at a gaming-table, and having learned the 
dialiedts of thefe various regions, has mingled them 
all in a ftudied conipofition. 

When Lee was once told^by a critick, that it was 
very eafy to write like a madman j he ahfwered, that 
it was difficult to write like a madmap, ,but* eafy 
enough to write like a fool ; and I ho|fe to h^ ex- 
cufed by my kind contributors, if, in inriitation. of 
this great author, 1 prefume to remind..them, that it 
is much eafier not to write like ^nan^ tb^ to%rite 
like a woman. • 

I have, indeed, fome ingenious well-wifhers, wh», 
without departing from their fex, have found very 
wonderful appellations. A very fmart letter has been 
fcnt mc from a puny enfign, figned Ajax Tcla- 
monius; another, in recoiftmendation of a new 
treatife upon cards, from a gamefter, who calls him* 
felf Sefoftris j and another upon the improvements 
of the filhcry, from Dioclefian : but iTthefc feein 
only to have picked up their appellations by chance, 
without endeavouring at any particular impofture, 
their improprieties are rather inftances of blunder 
than of afFeftation, and arc, therefore, not equally 
fitted to inflame the hoftile paflions -, for it is not 

K3 folly 
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folly but pride, not error but deceit, which the world 
means to perfccute, when it raifes the full cry of 
nature to hunt down afFeclation. 

The hatred which diflimulation always draws 
upon itfelf, is fa.grear, that if I did not know how 
much cunning difFcrs from wifdom, I Ihould wonder 
that any men have fo little knov/Icdge of their own 
intercft, as to afpire to wear a mafk for life ; to try 
to impofc upon the world a character, to which they 
feel theniftlves void of any juft claim ; and to hazard 
their quiet, their fame, and even their profit, by ex- 
pofing themlVlvcs to the danger of that repioach» 
malevolence, and nej^lcd:, wliich luch a difcovery 
as they have always to fear will certainly bring upoa 
them. 

It might be imagined, that the pleafure of reputa- 
tion fhould confill in the fitisfaclion of having our 
opinion of our own merit confi-i^cd by tiie fuffragc 
of tl^e publick i and ih..., to ul extolled for a 
quality, which a mih knows himfelf to want, ihould 
give hiiii no other happinefs than to be millaken for 
the ov;ner of an ertate, over which !ic chances to be 
travelling. But he who fubfuls upon affectation, 
knows nothing of this delicacy; like adefperatc ad- 
venturer in commerce, Jic takes up reputation upon 
trull, mortgages poffefnons wljich he never had, 
and enjoys, ti; ihe fatal hour of baiikruptcy, though 
with a thoufim^ tcrrois and anxieties, i\x unncceifary 
fj'lendour of borrowed riches, 

Affciflation is to be always liiftinguillied from 

hypocrify, as being the arc of counterfeiting thufc 

qualities which we miglit. with innocent e ai.d lafety, 

known to want. 'I'huu the man, viho, to carry 

on 
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on any fraud, or to conceal any crime, pretends to 
rigours of devotion, and exadncfs of life, is^ilty 
of hypocrifyj and his 'guilt is greater, as the end^ 
for which he puts on the falfe appearaiice^ is mord 
pernicious. But he that, with an aWkward addrefsy 
and unpleafing countenance, boafts of th? conquefts 
made by him ^oqg the ladies, and counts over the 
^oufands which he might have pofleffed if he would 
have fubmitted to the yoke of matrimony, is charge- 
able only with affectation. Hypocrify is the ne- 
ceffary burthen of villanv, affcftation part of the 
chofen trappings of folly ; the one completes a vil- 
lain, the other only finifhes a fop. Contempt is the 
pr<^>er punifhment of affedtation^ md deteftation the 
juft confequence of hypocrify. 

With the hypocrite it is not at prefent my inten- 
tion to expoftulate^^ough even he might be taught 
the excellency pf virtue, by the neceffity of feemingr, 
to be virtuous ; but the man of aSjp^tion mafj fcr^ 
haps, be reclai.iped> by finding hdw little he is likely 
to g^in by perpetual confiraint, and inceflant vigi- 
lance, and how much more fecurcly he might make 
his way to efteem, by cultivating real, than difplay- 
ing counterfeit qualities. 

Every thing future "is to be^eftimated by a wife 
nun, in proportion to the probability of attaining, 
it^ and its value when attained ; and neither of thefe 
conliderations will much contribute fp the eo^- 
couragement of affcdlation. For, if the pinnacles 
of fame be, at befl, flijljpjrry, how unfteady rouft 
hb footing be who Aands upon pmnacles without 
foundadon 1^ If praife be made, by the inconitancy 

K 4 and 
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f.. oiirncfs of thofe who muft confer ir, a 
V. n-ns " ''"'^ no man can pronnifc himlclf from the 
.,. ^i ,./i'ijMi'iious merit and vigorous indullry, 
K ., i< t""ft b^ ^'^^ '^^P^ ^^ gaining i^> when the 
..,, ! tv is multiplied by the wcaknefs of th: 

,. .»-.s ! I le that purkics fame with juft claims 

^ h.ip[)in<fs to the winds; b'lt he that en- 

.,.,v V .ili<'r it by fdlfc merit, has to fear, not only 

K ^ ,''.*ni I" <>i the ftorm, but tlic leaks of his veflTel. 

% i.s. ,«)\ he n.ould happen to keep above vrater for 

,...,-, hv rlie help of a fofc breeze, and a cahii fej, 

N,- tiill {luft he mull inevitably founder, wi:!i 

, » •sl.iiK'holy reileftio.n, that, if he would have 

V, • ,.MUtnt with his natural ftation, he might hive 

s J. hi5 calamity. Alfeclatiun may poffibly fuc- 

.V.- SM a rive, and a man may, by great attention, 

•.;,• ():!uTs, that he really has the qualities 

^ . •» !u" prefumes to boafl:; but the hour will con-ic 

^ ^,'^J♦ III* Ihoiild exert them, and then whatever he 

'\*^l in praife, he mull hitVer in reproach. 

\ .^•lau^c and admiration are by no means to be 

.. . .u d amonj{ the necellaries of life, and therefore 

^ .^ • u'necl aiis to obtain them luive vrry little claim 

.,. . L..!».n or ciimjaHion. Tliere is iVareely any 

. . \\:::iout luiv.e valuable- or improvraliK- qualities, 

,»^ ^S'^h he rf!i{j;ht always feeure hi:melf from con- 

u>v:*t. And j rrh.ips exemption from i/r^oir.iny is 

|Ne n^^^'^ eligible rejuita^iein, aN Irecvloin from j\iin 

Mi« • noni^ fo:iK" ph;l')f'jp!iers, the deiirjiiii^n of hap- 

pinrfii. 

If we tliiTrf >rc rompare ih.C value of the j>raifc 
rained by hcuiiuus excellence, even wliilc the 

t!:eit 
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cheat is yet undifcovered, wi^that kindnefs which 
cvciy man may fuit by his virtue, and that ^cem 
to which moft men may rife by common underfland- 
ing fteadily and honeftly applied, we fhali find that 
when from the adfcititious happinefs all the deduc- 
tions are made by fear and cafualty, there will re- 
main nothing equiponderant to the fecurity of truth. 
The ftate of the poflTeffor of humble virtues, to the 
afie&cr of great excellencies, is that of a fmall cot- 
tage of ftone, to the palace raifed with ice by the 
emprefs of Ru(Ca$ it was fpr a dme fplendid and4u- 
minous, but the firft funfhine melted it to nothing. 



Numb. 21. Tuesday, May 29, 1750. 

Terra /aUti/eras herBas, eaJemqui nocentes^ 

itrntriii H urtica frmma fttpt rofm efi. Ono. 

Our bane and phyTick the fame earth beftows. 
And near the noiibme nettle blooms the rofe. 

EVERY man is prompted by the love of him- 
felf to imagine,* that he poiTeffes fomc quali-. 
tics, fuperior, either in kind or in degree, to thofe 
which he iees allotted to (he refl: of the world ; and, 
whatever apparent difadviintages he may fuffer in the 
comparifon with others, he has fome invifible dif- 
tin6bions, fome latent referve of excellence, which 
he throws into the balailv> and by which he gene- 
rally fancies that it ^ turned in his favour. 

• Tke (ludious and fpeculative part of mankind 
always feem to confider their fraternity as placed in 

a ftacc 
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» (k^te of oppofitioa to chofe who are engaged in 
the tumult of publicL bulinefs ; and have plcalird 
thenil'elvcs^ from age to age, with celebrating the 
felicity of their own condition, and with recount- 
ing the perplexity of politicks, the dangers of great- 
nels, the anxieties of an^bition, and the miferles of 
riches* 

Among the numerous tppicks of declamation, 
that their induftry has difcoyered on this fubje^ 
there is none which tliey prcfs* with greater cS6n»B 
or 4)n which they have more copioufly laid out 
their reafon and their imagination, than the infta- 
bility of high ftaiions, and the uncertainty with 
which the profits- and honours are poflefled, that 
muft be acquired with fo much hazard, vigilance, 
and labour. 

This they appear to confider as an irrefragable ar- 
gument againll the choice of the (latclnun and the 
warriour ; and fwell with confidence of vidor^, thus 
furniflied by the mufcs with the arms which never 
can be blunted, and which no art or llrength of their 
advcrfarics can elude or refill. 

It is well known by experience to the nations 
which employed elephants in war, that though bf 
the tcrrour of their bulk, and the violence of their 
imprtflion, they often threw the enemy into diforder, 
yet there was always danger in the ufe of them, very- 
nearly equivalent to the advantage ; for if their firft 
charge could be fupported, they were eafily driven 
back upon their confeilc^es; they then broke 
through the troops behind thetn^ and made no Icfs 
hav in the precipitation of their retreat, than ii\ 
y of their onfcc. 

5 I know 
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I know not whether thofe, who have fo vt/he^ 
inently urged the inconveniencied and danger of an 
aftive life, have not made ufe of arguments that 
may be retorted with equal force upon themfclvesj 
and whether the happincfs of a candidate fo^- literary 
£g^me be qotTubjed to the fame uncertainty with that 
pf him who governs provinces, commands armies^ 
prcfides in the fenate, or dilates in the cabinet. 

That eminence of learning is not tx) be gained- 
without labour, at leafl equal to that which any other* 
)cind of greatnefs can require, will be allowed bf 
thok who wifli to elevate the charadter of a fcholarj 
fince they cannot but know, that every human ac«p 
quifition is valuable in proportion to the difficulty- 
employed in its attainment, |^d that thofe, who 
have gained the efteem and veneration of the world, . 
by their knowledge or their genius, are by no means 
exempt from the folicitude which any other kind of 
dignity p^-oduces, may be conjeftured from the in- 
numerable artifices which they make ufe of to dc* 
g;rade a fuperior, to reprefs a rival, or obftruft a 
fpUoyf^er; artifices fo grofs and mean, as to prove- 
evidently how much a man may excel in learnings 
without being either more wife or more virtuous than 
thofe whofe ignorance he pities or defpifes. 

Npthing therefore remains, by which the ftudent 
can gratify his defire of appearing to have built his 
happinefs on a more firm bafis than his antagonifV,. 
except the certainty with which his honours are en^ 
joyed. The garlands gained by the heroes of litcra*- 
ture muft be gathered Jfrom fummits equally difficult 
to climb with thofe that bear the civick. or tri- 
umphal wreaths, they muit be worn with equal cnvjr,* 

and 
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an J guarded with equal care from thofe hands thr 
ire always employed in efforts to tear them away; 
the only remaining hope is, that their verdure is 
more lading, and that they are lefs likely to fail br 
time, or lefs obnoxious to the blafts of accident. 

Even this hope will receive very little encourage- 
ment from the examination of the hiftory of learn- 
ing, or obfervation of the fate of fcholars in the pre- 
fent age. If we look back into pad times, we find 
innumerable names of authors once in high reputa- 
tion, read perhaps by the beautiful, quoted by the 
witty, and commented by the grave; but of whom 
we now know only that they once exided. If we 
confider the didribution of literary fame in our own 
time, we fhall find ic^ pofleflion of very uncertain 
tenure ; fometimes bcdowed by a fuddcn caprice of 
the publick, and again transferred to a new fa- 
vourite, for no other reafon than that he is new; 
fometime:» refufed to long labour and eminent dc- 
fcrt, and fometimes granted to very flight preren- 
fionsj lod fometimes by Iccurity and negligence, 
and fometimes by too diligent endeavours to rcuun 
it. 

A fuccefsful author is equally in danger of the 
diminution of his fame, whether he continues or 
ceafes to write. The regard of the publick is not 
tu be kept but by tribute, and the remembrance of 
pad fervicc will quickly languifh unlefs fuccef- 
five performances frequently revive it. Yet in 
every new attempt there is new hazard, and there 
arc few who do not, at fome unlucky time, in- 
jure their own charadlers by attempting to enlarge 
them. 

There 
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There are many poflible caufes of that inequiftity 
which we may fo frequently obfervc in the perform- 
ances of the fame man^ from the influence of which 
no ability or induftry is fufficientiy fecured^ and 
which have (b often fuUied the fplendour of genius, 
that the wit, as well as the conqueror, may be pro- 
perly cautioned hot to indulge his pride with tqo 
early triumphs, but to de^ to the end of life his 
cftimate of happinefs. 



• Ultima fempiT 



ExptSlanda dies bomini^ dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo fupremaque funera debet. . 

But no frail man, however great or high. 

Can be concluded bleft befove he die. AddisOw^ 

Among the motives that urge an author to under- 
takings by which his reputation is impaired, one of 
the mod frequent muft be mentioned with tender- 
nefs, becaufe it is not to be counted among his fol- 
lies, but his miferies. It very often happens that 
the works of learning or of wit are performed at the 
direfbion of thofe by whom they are to be rewarded; 
the writer has not always the choice of his fubjedt, 
but is compelled to accept any talk which is thrown 
before him, withput much confideration of his own 
convenience, and without time to prepare himfelf by 
previous (ludies. ^ 

Mifcarriages of this kind are likewife frequently 
the confequence of that acquaintance with the great, 
which is generally conlidered as one of the chief pri- 
vileges of literature and genius. A man who has 
ooce learned to think himfelf exalted by familiarity^ 

with 
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with thofe, whom nothing but their birth^ or their 
fortunes^ or fuch . ftations as are feldom gained bj 
moral excellence, fee above him, will not be long 
without fubmitcing his underllanding to their con- 
duct ; Jie will lufFcr them to prefcribe the courfeoT 
his fludies, and employ him for their own pur- 
pofes either of diverfion or intereft. His dcfiir of 
pleafing thofe whofe favour he has weakly made nc- 
ceffary to himfelf, will not fuffer him always to 
confider how little he is qualified for the work im- 
pofed. Either his vanity will tempt him to conceal 
his deficiencies, or that cowardice, which always 
encroaches fad upon fuch as fpend their lives in the 
company of perfons higher than themfelves, will noc 
leave him refolution to aflcrt the liberty of choice. 

But, though we fuppofe that a man by his fortune 
can avoid the necelTity of dependence, and by his Ipi- 
rit can repel the ufurpations of patronage, yet he 
may eafily, by writing long, happen to write ill. 
There is a general fucceflion of events in which con- 
traries are produced by periodical vicilTitudes; labour 
and care are rewarded with fuccefs, fuccefs produces 
confidence, confidence relaxes induftry, and negli- 
gence ruins that reputation which accuracy had 
raifed. 

He that happens not to be lulled by praife into 
fupinenefs, may be animated by it to undertakings 
above his ilrength, or incited to fancy himfelf alike 
qualified for every kind of compofuion, and able to 
comply with the publick tafte through all its varia- 
tions. By fome opinion like this, iiiany men have 
been engaged, at an advanced age, in attempts 
which they had not time to complete, and after a few 

weak 
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weak efforts, funk into the grave with vexation to fee 
the rifing generation gain ground upon them. From 
thefe failures the higheft geniAis is not exempt ; that 
judgment whi(^ appears fo penetrating, when it is 
employed upon the works of others, very often fails 
where intereft or paflion can exert their power. Wc 
are blinded in examining our own labours by innu* 
merable prejudices. Our juveiiik compefitions pleafe 
us, becaufe they bring to our minds the remem-^ 
brance of youths our later performances we are 
ready to efteem, becaufe we arc unwilling to think 
that wc have made no improvement; what flows 
eafily from the pen charms usj becaufe we read with 
pieafure that which flatters our opinion of our own 
powers ; what was compofed with great ftruggles of 
the mind we da not eafUy re)e£t, becaufe we cannot 
bear that fo mxkh iabour.ihould be fruitlefs. Buf 
the reader has none of thefe prepofleflTions, and won<^ 
ders that the autKbr is fo unlike hiififelf, wjtkoue 
confidcring that the fame foil will^ with different 
culture^ afibrd different produfts» 
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Numb. 22. Saturday, yune 2, 1750. 

£^§ ntc fiudiumjime Jiviie VM^, 
Nee rmdt fui J profit midn imgenium^ alterius JU 
Aktra f9jdt tftm rts^ H c^mjurai amicim Hoc. 

Without a genius learning foars in vain ; \ 

And without learning genius finks again ; I 

Their force united crowns the fprightlj reign. J 

£l.rMI]ISTOB. 

WIT and Learning were the children of 
Apollo, by different mothers \ Wit was the 
offspring of Eufhrosyne, and refembled her in 
cheerfulnefs and vivacity ; Learning was bom 
of Sophia, and retained her ferioufnefs and caution. 
As their mothers were rivals, they were bred up by 
them from their birth in habitual oppofition, and all 
means were io incelTantly employed to imprefs upon 
them a hatred and contempt of each other» that 
though Apollo, who forelaw the ill cffccls of their 
difcord, endeavoured to foften them, by dividing 
his regard equally between them, yet his impartiality 
and kindnefs were without efTecl ; the maternal ani- 
mofity was deeply rooted, having been intermingled 
with their firft ideas, and was confirmed every hour, 
as frelh opportunities occurred of exerting it. No 
fooner were they of af^c to be received into the 
apartments of the other celelliah, than Wit began 
to entertain Venus at licr toilet, by aping the folcm* 
nityof Learn'iso, and Learning to divert Mi* 
6 nerva 
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ncrva at hy loom, by cxpofing the blunders . and 
ignorance of Wit. 

Thus they grew up, with malice perpetually in- 
creafing, by the encouragement which each received 
from thofc whom their mothers had perfuaded to 
patronife.and fupport them; and longed to be ad- 
mitted to the table of Jupiter, not fo much for the 
hope of gaining honour, as of excluding a rival from 
all pretenfions to regard, and of putting an everlaft- 
ing Hop to the progrefs of that influence which cither 
believed the other to have obtained by mean/irts and 
falfe appearances. ' 

At ia& the day came, when they were both, with 
the ufu^ folemnities, received into the clafs of fu- 
pcrior deities, andr allowed to take nedar from the 
hand of Hebe. But from that hour Concord loft ^ •- ,< 
her authority at the table of Jupiter. The rivals^ ^| 
animated by their new dignity, and incited by the 
alternate applaufes of the afTociate powers, harafled 
each other by inoeffant contefts, with fuch a regular 
viciflTitude of viftory, that neither was deprefled. ** 

It was obfervable, that, at the beginning of every 
debate, the advantage was on the llde of Wit ; and , 
that, at the firft fallies, the whole aflembly fparkled, 
according to Homer's expreffion, with unftttinguilh- 
afeic nfverriment. But Learning would referve her 
ftrength till the burft of applaufe was over, and the 
laQguor, with which the violence of joy is always 
iucceeded, began to promife more calm and patient 
attention. She then attempted her defence, and, by 
comparing one part of her antagonist's objedions 
with another, commonly made him confute hil^lf ; 
or, by fliewing how fmall "a part of the queftion he 

VoL.V, L had-^. 
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had taken into his view, proved that ffis opinion 
could have no weight. The audience began gra- 
dually to lay afide their prepoflcflions, and rofc, a: 
laft, with great veneration for Learning, but with 
greater kindnefs for Wit. 

Their conduft was, whenever they dcGrcd.to rc- 
coniiTiend themfelves to diftindtion, entirely oppo- 
fuQ, Wit was daring and adventurous; Learning 
cautious and deliberate. Wit thought nothing re- 
proachful but dulnefs; Learxing was afraid ot" no 
imputation but that of error. Wit anfwcrcd before 
he underftood, left his quicknefs of apprchenfion 
ihould be quellioned i Learxino paufccL where 
there was no difficulty^ left any infidious ^bphiftn 
Ihould lie undifcovered. Wit ji^rplexcd every de- 
bate by rapidity and confufion ; Learning tired the 
hearers with endlefs diftin<5Vions, and prolonged the 
difpure without advantage, by proving that which 
never was denied. Wit, in hopes of fhining» 
would venture to produce what he had not con- 
fidered, and often fucceeded beyond his own expec- 
tation, by following the train of a lucky thought ; 
LiAKNiNG would'rcjcft cvcry new notion, for fear of 
being intanglcvl in confcquences which (lie could not 
forcke, and was often hindtrrd, by her caution, * 
from prelTing her advantages, and fubduing her op- 
. poncnt. 

lioth luid prejudices, which in fome dcp^rec hin- 
dered their pro:;rcf:. towards pcrfcclioii, and left 
thc:;i open to attack . Noveijy w.is ilic darling <>f 
Wir, and aatiquiiy of Llarmnc:. To \Vit» all 
tiai was new was I'pcciouii to LEA^^NiSi., wlur- 
cvcr" was ancient wus venerable. Wit ht»wi-vcr 

icIJ^'ill 
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fcldom failed to divert thofe whom he could not con- 
vince, arid to convince was not often his ambition; 
Learning always fupported her opinion with fo 
many collateral truths, that, when the caufe was de- 
cided againft her, her arguments were remembered 
with admiration. . ^ 

Nothing was more common, on either fide, tharf 
to quit their proper charafters, and to hope for a 
complete conqueft by the ufe of the weapons which 
had been employed againft them. Wit would fomc- 
times labour a fyllogifm, and Learning diftort her 
features with a jeft ; but they alwa^ fuffered by the 
expcriracnt, and betrayed thcmfelves to ^nfutation 
' or contempt. The ferioufntfs of Wit ^urwithouc 
dignity, and the %ierriment of Learning ^thotic 
vivacity. '.^ " 

Their contefts, by long continuance, grdir at laft 
important, and the divinities broke into parties. 
Wit was taken into proteftion of the laughter- 
loving Venus, had a retinue allowed him of Smiles^ 
and Jests, and was often permitted to dance among 
the Graces. Learning ftill continued the favour- 
ite of Minerva, and fcldom went out of her palace, 
without a train of the feverer virtues, Chastity, 
Temperance, Fortitude^ and LAour. Wit, 
^habitin^ with Malice, haa a fon nanled Satyr, 
who followed him, carrying a quiver filled with, 
poifoncd arrows, which, where they once drew blood, 
could by no (kill ever be extradted. Thefc arrows he 
frequently Ihot at Learning, when (he was moft car- 
neftly or ufefully employed, engaged in abftrufe en- 
quiries, or giving inilrucii^ns to her foUoweri Mi- 
nerva therefore deputed tfRiTicisM to her aid, who 

L ;i generally. ^^. 
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generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows, curoed 
them afide, or retorted them on himfclf. 

Jupiter was at lafl: angry, that fht peace of the 
lieavenly regions (hould be in perpetual danger of 
yiolation, and rcfolved to difmifs the/c troublcfome 
autagonifts to the lower world. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 
anx>ng mortals, nor was either long without 2»e!alous 
votaries. Wit,, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young; and Learning, by her authority, influenced 
the old. Their power quickly appeared by very 
eminent effefts, theatres were built for the receptioq 
of Wit, and colleges endowed for the refidcnce of 
LEARNixd^ Each' party endeavoured to outvie the 
other In coft and magnificence, and to propagate an 
opinion, that it was neccffary, from the firft en- 
trance into life, to enlifl in one of the fadions s and 
that none could hope for the regard of either di- 
vinity, who had once entered the temple of the rival 
power. 

There were indeed a clafs of mortals, by whom 
WiT and Learning were* equally difregarded: 
thefc were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches; among thefc it fcldom happened that the 
gaiety of WiTCould raiic a fmilc, or ihe eloquence 
of Learniwo procure attention. In revenge rf 
this contempt they agreed to incite their followers 
againft them -, but the forces that were il-nt on thofc 
expeditions frequently betrayed their trull ; and, in 
contempt of the orders which they \\:\d received, flat- 
tered the rich in publick, while they fcorned them 
in their hearts -, and w lien* by tliis treaciicry, tiiey 
Uad obtained the favour of Plutus^ afi'edicd to look 
6 wid» 
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with an aiir of fuperiority on thofe who ftill remained 
in the fervice of Wit and Learning. 

Difguftcd withthefe defertions, the ivh rivals, at^ 
the fame time, petitioned Jupiter for rc-admiflion to 
their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the * 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
fummons. Wit readily fpread his wings and foared 
aloft, but not being able to fee far, was bewildered 
in the pathlefs immenfuy of the ethereal fpaces. 
Learning, who knew the way, Ihook her pinions ; 
but for want of natural vigour could only take fhort 
flights : fo, after many efforts, they both funk again 
to the ground, and learned, fronri their ^iitual di-> 
ftrefs, the neceflity^pf union. They thererare jbi^d 

• fligju: 1 
of Wit, 
guided by the perfpicacity of Learning. vThey 
foon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and wcrjs {q 
endeared to each other, that they li^ afterwards in 
perpetual concord. Wit perfuadcd Learning to * 
converfe with the Graces, and Learning engaged 
Wit in the fervjce of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all tljf powers of heavQp, and glad- 
dened every banquet by theij: prefenq^ They foon 
^ter married, at the command of Jupiter; and had . 
s numerous progeny of Arts and^ciSNCKS^ 



their hands, and renewed their fliglu: Lsarntoo 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, a,|^d Wit. 
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generally broke the point of Satyr's arrows, curoed 
them afide, or retorted them on himfelf. 

Jupiter was at lafl: angry, that fhe peace of the 
lieavenly regions fliould be in perpetual danger of 
yiolation, and refolved to difmifs the/c troublefome 
autagonifts to the lower world. Hither therefore 
they came, and carried on their ancient quarrel 
anx>ng mortals, nor was either long without z^lalous 
votaries. Wit,, by his gaiety, captivated the 
young; and Learning, by her authority, influenced 
the old. Their power quickly appeared by very 
eminent effefts, theatres were built for the recepcioq 
of Wit, and colleges endowed for the relidcnce of 
LEARNindK Each' party endeavoured to outvie the 
other in coft and magnificence, and to propagate an 
opinion, that it was neceffary, from the firft en- 
trance into life, to enlifl in one of the fadions ; and 
that none could hope for the regard of cither di- 
vinity, who had once entered the temple of the rival 
power. 

There were indeed a clafs of mortals, by whom 
WiT and Learning were* equally difregarded: 
thefe were the devotees of Plutus, the god of 
riches; among thefe it fcldom harpcncd that the 
gaiety of WiTtrould raiic a fmilc, or ihe eloquence 
of Learniwo procure attention. In revenge rf 
this contempt they agreed to incite their followers 
againft them -, but the forces that were fcnt on thole 
expeditions frequently betrayed their trull ; and, in 
contempt of the orders which they l:ad received, flat- 
tered the rich in publick, while they fcorned them 
in their hearts i and when* by thi^ creaciicry, they 
Uad obtained the favour of Plutus^ afl'edtcd to look 
6 with 
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with an atir of fuperiority on thofe who ftill remained 
in the fervice of Wit and Learning. 

Difguftcd withthefe defertions, the tvw) rivals, ac, 
the fame time, petitioned Jupiter for rc-admiflion to 
their native habitations. Jupiter thundered on the ' 
right hand, and they prepared to obey the happy 
fummons. Wit readily fpread hi§ wings and foared 
aloft, but not being able to fee far, was bewildered 
in the pathlefs immenfity of the ethereal fpaces. 
Learning, who knew the way, fhook her pinions; 
but for want of natural vigour could only take fhort 
flights : fo, after many efforts, they both funk again 
to the ground, and learned, fronri their ^utual di-> 
ftrefs, the neceflity^pf union* They thererare jbi^d 
their hands, and renewed their fliglu: LiarnTOo 
was borne up by the vigour of Wit, a,|^d Wit, 
guided by the perfpicacity of Learning. vThey 
foon reached the dwellings of Jupiter, and wcrp {q 
endeared to each other, that they li^ afterwards in 
perpetual concord. Wit perfuadcd Learning to * 
converfe with the Graces, and Learning engaged 
Wit in the fcrvjce of the Virtues. They were now 
the favourites of all tipp powers of heavQD, and glad- 
dened every banquet by their prefenq^ They foon 
ilfter married, at the command of Jupiter; and had . 
t numerous progeny of Arts andjSciSNCKS.^ 
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Numb. 23. Tuesday, y«w 5, 1750. 

TrtJ mibi c§nafiv4f fr§fi d'tjftntire videmtur ; 

Po/centmr 'uarie muitum di*virfa falato. Hot. . 

Three gucfls I have, diflcnting at my fcaft. 

Requiring Ciich to gratify hii. taflc 

With different food. Fi^AvciS. 

THAT every man (hoiild regulate his actions 
by his own confcience, without any regard to 
the ogiili^nt of the reft of the world, is one of the 
firf^ precepts of moral prudence s jullified not only 
by the foffragu of reafon, which declares that none 
of the gifts of heaven are to lie ufelefs, but by the 
voice likewife of experience, which will foon inform 
us that, if we make the praife or blame of others 
the rule of our^nduft, we (hall be di(tra£ted by a 
boundlcfs variety of irreconcilcable judgments, be 
held in perpetual fufpenfe between contrary impuUcs, 
and confult for ever without determination. 

I know not whether, for t^e fame reafon^ it is 
not ncceflary 'for an author to place fomc confi- 
dence in his own (kill, and to fatisfy himfelf a 
the knowledge that he has not deviated from the 
ellablifitd laws of compofition, without fubmit- 
tm^- his works to frequent examinations before he 
gives them to the publick, or endeavouring to fc- 
curc fuccch by a felicitous conformity to advice and 
criticilm. 

It 
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Jt is, indeed, quickly difcoverable, that confult- 
ation and compliance can conduoe little to the 
perfection of any literary performance ;. for who- 
ever is fo doubtful of his own abilities as<o, encou- 
rage the remarks of others, will find himfclf every 
day cmbarralTcd with new difficulties, and will 
harafs his mind, in vain, with the hopelefs labour 
of uniting heterogeneous ideas, digelling independ- 
ent hints, and collefting into one point the feveral 
rays of borrowed light, emitted often with contrary 
dire&tons. 

Of all authors, thofe who retail their labours in 
periodical fheets would be moft unhappy, if j^ey 
were much to regard the cenfures or the a^Riotf dons 
of their readers : for, as their works arc .not l|nt 
into the world at once, but by fmalf parts in gra- 
. dual fucceffion, it is always imagined, by thofe 
who think themfelves qualified to give inftruftions, 
that they may yet redeem their fojiner failings by 
hearkening to better judges, and fupply the defi- 
ciencies of their plan, by the help of the criticifms 
which are fo liberally afforded. 

I have had occafiqn to obfervc, fome times with 
vexation, and fometimes with merripient, the dif- 
ferent temper with which the fame man reads a 
printed and manufcript performance. AVheA a'book 
is once in the hands of the piiblick, Ut&C con« * 
fidered as permanent and unalterable 1 "ilidi t|^ * 
reader, if he be free from perfonal prejudices, takes, 
it up with no other intention^an of pleafing oj^^ro- 
ftrufting hinifelf ; he accommodates his mind to the 
author's deQgn ; and, having no intereft in refufing 
^c amufement that is offered him, never interrupts 

L 4 his 
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his own tranquillity by (ludied cavils, or dcftroys 
his Uiiifiction in that which is already well, by aa 
anxious enquiry how it might be better ; but is oftca 
consented without plcafure, and pleated without per- 
fection. 

But if the fame man be called to confider the 
merit of a produftion yet unpublilhed, he brings an 
imagination heated with objeftions to pailages which 
he has yet never heard j he invokes all the powers 
of criticifm, and ftorcs his memory with Talle and 
Gracf, Purity and Delicacy, Manners and Umries, 
U)cnds which, having been once uttered by thole 
that^ underftood them, have been fince re-echoed 
wiiiiom nncanin[^, and kept up to the dillurb- 
ancc of the world, by a conlUnt repercufllpn from 
one coxcomb to another. He confiders himfelf as 
obiii^cu to Ihcw, by fomc proof of his abilities, that 
he is not confultcd to no purpole, and therefore 
w aitiicii every opening for obJLCtion, .m J looks round 
for c/cry ojiportunity to propoiV lomc I'pecious al- 
teration. Such <>})portuniiies a verv i.uall degree of 
fa^atiiy \\\\\ enable him to find ; for, in everj- work 
of imagination, the difpofuion of parts, the infer- 
tion of incidents, and ul'e of decorr.iions, may be va- 
ried a thouland wa\b with equal propiic'ty ; and as in 
things neaily equal, that will alwa\s feem beft to 
every man which he himfelf produces, the critick, 
whofe bufinefs is (^n!y to propofe, without the care 
of execution, can never want the fatiblacti >n of be- 
liering that he has Ifcigeelled very imjH^rtant im- 
provements, nor the power of inforcing his ad- 
vice by arguments, which as they appear con- 
vincing to himfilf, either his kindnefs or his 

vanity 
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vanity will prcfs obftinatc;|y and importunately, with- 
out fufpicion that he may pof&bl^Jtidge too haftily 
in favour of his own advice, or enquiry whether 
the advantage of the new fcheme be proportionate 
to the labour. 

It is obfcrved by the younger Pliny, that an 
orator ought not fo much to feleft the ftrongeft ar- 
guments which his caufe admits, as to employ* all 
whifh his imagination can afford : for, in pleading, 
thofe reafona are of mod value, which will mod 
afFc^ the judges; and the jijdgcs, fays he, will be ^ 
always moil; touched with that which they had before 
conceived. Every man who is called to giv^ his 
opinion of a performance, decides upon thf Yamc 
principle ; he firft fuffers himfelf to form expefta- 
tions, and then is angry at his difappointment. He 
lets hi^ imagination rove at large, and wonders thafr 
another, equally unconfined in the boundlefs ocean 
of poflibility, takes a different courfe. 

But, though the rule of Pliny be judicioufly laid 
down, it is not applicable to the writer's caufe, be* 
caufe there always lies* an appeal from domeftick 
criticifm to a higher judicature, and the publick, 
which is never corruptee^, nor often deceived, is to 
pafs the faltXentence upon literary claims* 

Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had 
many proofs, when J firft emered upon this weeklj^ •* 
labour. My readers having,* from the performances ^ 
^ of my predeceffors, eftabliflied an idea of* uncon^,. 
ne£ted effays, to which i\)f£ believed all (\Mit9^' 
authors under a neceflity orconforming, were ifflj^v 
|)atient of l|^ leaft deviation from their fyftem, and 
numerous remonftrances were accordingly mad« 

^ by 
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by each, as he found his favourite fubjeA omiucd 
or delayed. Some were angry that the Rambleji 
did not, like the Spectator, introduce himfclf lo 
the acquaintance of the publick, by an account of 
his own birth and ftuuiei),an enumeration of his adven- 
tures, and a defcription of his phyfiognomy. Others 
foon began to remark that he was a folcmn, ferious, 
diAatorial writer, without fprightlincfs or gaiety, 
and called out with vehemence for mirth and 
humour. Another admoniflied him to have a fpecial 
eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and 
informed him that much of the Spectator's vivacity 
was laid out upon kich allemblies. He has been 
tenfurcd for not imitating the politenefs of his prc- 
deccfibrs, having hiiherio neglected to take the 
ladies under his protection, and give them rules for 
the juft oppofition of colours, and the proper di- 
menfions of ruffles and pinners. He has been re- 
ijuircd by one to fix a particular cenfure u}>on thofc 
nutions who play at cards with fpedlacles. And 
anotlicr is very much oft'ended whenever he meets 
wi:h% a fprculation, in which naked precepts arc 
compriied, without the illuftration of examples and 
charaflers. 

I malve not the lead qucdion that all thefe mo- 
nitors intend the promotion of my ilefiijn, and the 
inll ruction of ir*y ^eaLlcf.^ ; but liuy do not know^ 
or tio not rene^:l tiiai aii auihur has a rule ol choice 
pet 'iiMr to himic If; a.;d feleclb taoie fubje.^is which 
he is !••. ll i...a.iried & ire.'.!, by the tourfe of his 
ilitdi'-, or liic aLLiiif-fft^ i>( hib hiv* j liiat fo.iio 
topi* !. . o. .;-.iii:KineiU h.ivc l)een alreuily ircated wici& 
too :i.-.. i .\-x<yi\ io invite a coinperiuon -, and that 

% lie 
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he who endeavours to ^in many 'readers muft try 
various arts of invitation, effay every avenue of 
pleafure, arid make frequent changes. in his methods 
of approach. 

I cannot but confider myfelf, amidft this tumult 
of criticifm, as a fhip in a poetical tempeft, im- 
pelled at the fame time by oppofite winds, and 
dafhed by the waves from every quarter, but held 
upright by the contrariety of the aflailants, and 
fecurcd, in feme meafure, by multiplicity of diftrefs^ 
Had the opinion of my cenfures been unanimous, 
it might perhaps have overfet my refolution s but r 
fince I find them at variance with each other, I can, 
without fcruple, negleft them, and endeavour to 
gain the favour of rfie puU^ck by following the di- 
reftion of my own reafon, gnd indulging the fallies 
of my own imagination. 



• 
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Numb. 24. Saturday, yune 9, 1750. 

Nemo in ffft tent at d^cendere* p£ a s 1 1. 

NDiiCy none defcends into Jumfclf. D&tbib. 

AMONG the precepts, or aphorifms^ admitted 
by general confcnt, and inculcated by fre- 
quent repetition, . there is none more famous amoog 
the mailers of ancient wifdom, than that compendi- 
ous Icflbn, rwi3^» <riatuicV, Be acquainted with tbyfelfi 
afcribed by fome to an oracle^ and by others to Chilo 
of Lacedemon. «^ 

This is, indeed^ a dictate, which, in the wholt 
extent of its meaning, may be faid to comprifc ail 
tha fpeculation rcquifitc to amoral agent. For what 
more can be neceflary to the regulation of life, than 
the knowledge of our original, our end, ourduties, 
and our relation to other beings ? 

It is however very improbable that the firft au- 
thor, whoever he was, intended to be underftood in 
this unlimited and complicated fcnfc ; for of the 
inquiries, which in fo large an acceptation it would 
feem to recommend, fome arc too extenfive for the 
powers of man, and fome requijp light from above, 
which was not yet indulged to the heathen world. 

We might have had more ftti:>faction concerning 
the original import of tliis celebrated fcntencc, if 
hiftory had informed us, whether it was, uttered as a 
general inllruilion to mankind, or as ji^articular 
caution to ibmc private inquirer i whether it was 

* applied 
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applied to fome finglc occaiion, or laid down as the 
univcrfal rule of life. 

There will occur, upon the flighteftconfideration, 
many pofTible circumftances, in which this monition 
might very properly be inforccd -, for every error in 
kuman condud muft arife fron> ignorance in our- 
felves, either perpetual or temporary ; and happen 
either becaufe we do nc^ ^ow what is bed and fit-< 
tefty.or becaufe our knowledge is at the time of 
aftion not prefent to the mind. j 

When a man employs himfelf upon remote and 
tinneceflary fubjefts, and waftes his life upon quef- 
tions which cannot be refolved, and of which the fo- 
lution would conduce very little to the advancement 
of happinefs ; when he lavilhes his hours in calcullt- 
ing the weight of the terrai^icaus globe, or in ad« 
jufting fucceffi ve fyftemj'of worlds beyond the reach 
of the teleTcope ; he may be very properly recalled 
from his cxqDrfioM by this precept, and reminded^ 
that there is a nearer being with which it is his duty 
to be more acquainted ; and from which his atten- 
tion has hitherto been withheld by ftudies, to which 
he has 00 other motive than vanity or curiofity. 

The great praife of Socrates is, that he drew the 
wits of Greece, by his inftrudion and example, from 
the vain purfiiic of natural philofophy to moral in^ 
quiries, and turned their thoughts from ftars and 
migf^ and matter md motion, 'iipon the varioua 
ax>des of virtue, and rotations of life. All his ledlurea 
were biit commentaries upon this faying ; if we fup* 
pofe the knowledge of #urfclv«s recommended by 
Chilo, ili Qppofition to other inquiries Icfs fuiublo 
to the ftate ll man* 

The 
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The great fault of men of learning is ftiU, that 
they offend againfl: this rule, and appear willing to 
ftudy any thing rather than themfelvesj for which 
reafon they are often dcfpifed by thofc, with wfaom 
they' imagine thcmfelves above comparifon ; dc- 
fpifed, as ufelefs to common purpofes, as unable to 
condu6t the mod trivial affairs, and unqualified m 
perform thofe offices by wftich the concacenacite of 
fociety is prefcrved, and mutual tendemels excited 
and maintained. 

Gelidus is a man of great penetration^ and deep 
refearchcs. Having a mind naturally fonncd for 
the abftrufer fciences, he can comprehend intricate 
combinations without confufion, and being of a 
temper naturally cool and equal, he is feldom inter- 
rupted by his padloos in the purfuit of the longcfl 
chain of unexpeftcd confequcnces. He has, there- 
fore, a long time indulged hopes, that the folution 
of fome problems, by which the profeflbrs of fcience 
have been hitherto baffled, is referved for his genius 
and induftry. He fpends his time in the highcR 
room of his houfe, into which none of his family are 
fufiVrcd to enter ; and when he comes down to his 
dinner, or his roll, he walks about like a flranger 
that is there only for a day, without any tokens of 
regard or tendernefs. He has totally divefted him- 
felf of all human fenfations ; he has neither eye for 
beauty, nor ear for complaint $ he neither rejoices 
at the good fortune of his neareft friend, nor mourns 
for any puhlick or private calamity. Having once 
received a letter, and given it his fervant to read, 
he was inforinctl, that it was written by his brother, 
who, being Ihipwrecked, had fwam naked to land, 

and 
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and was dcftitute of neceffaries in a foreign country. 
Naked and deftitute! fays Gelidus, reach down the 
laft volume of meteorological obfervations, extract 
an exaft account of the wind, and note it carefully 
in the diary of the weather. % 

The fanyly of Gelidus once broke into his ftudy, 
to (hew hini that a towa at a /fmall diftance was on 
firci %ind in a few moments a fervant came to tell 
him, that the flange had caught fb many houfes on 
both fides, that the inhabitants were confounded, 
and began to think of rather efcaping with their lives,' 
than faving their dwellings. What you tell me, 
fays Gelidus, is very probable, for fire naturalfy afts 
in a circle. 

Thus lives this great philofopher, infenfible to 
every fpeftacle of diftrefs, ' and unmoved by the 
loudeft call of focial nature, for want of confidering 
that^men are defigned for the fuccour and comfort 
of *cach otilA" J that though there are hours which 
may be laudably fpent upon knowledge not imme- 
diately ufeful, yet the firft attention is due to prac- 
tical virtue; and that he may be juftly driven out 
from the commerce of mankind, who has fo far ab- 
ftrafted himfelPfrom the fpecies, as to partake nei- 
the^of the joys nor griefs of others, but neglefts 
the endearments of his wife, arid the carefles of his 
children, to count the drops of rain, note the changes 
<ri^e wind, and calculate the eclipfes of the moons 
of Jupiter. 

I fhall referve to fome future paper the religious 

and important meaningi'of this epitome of wifdom, 

and only remark, that it may be applied to the gay 

and light, ii well as to the grave and folemn pak-ts 
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of life s and that not only the philofophcr may for- 
feit his pretences to real learning> but the wit and 
the beauty may mifcan-y in their fchemcs, by the 
want of this univerfal requifite^ the knowledge of 
themfelves. 

It is furely for no other reafon, that ^e Ice fuch 
numbers refolutely ftrugglipg againft nature^ and 
cojiten^ing for that which they never can ittaii^ fn- 
deavouring to unite contradidions^ and determined 
to excel in charadcrs incondftent with each other; 
that ftock-jobbers aifect drefs^ gaiety, and elegance, 
and mathematicians labour to be wits; that the 
foldier teazes his acquaintance with queftions in 
theology > and the academick hopes to divert the 
ladies by a recital of his gallantries. That abfurdity 
of pride could proceed only from ignorance oif 
themfclves^ by which Garth attempted criticifnn, 
and Congreve waved his title to dramacick rcputa- 
tion^ and defired to be confidcred only as a gentle- 
^ man. 

EuphueSj with great parts, and extenHve know- 
ledge, has a clouded afpcd, and ungracious form; 
yet it has been his ambition, from his tirft entrance 
into life, to diftinguilh himfclf by parficularicics in 
his drcfs, to outvie beaus in embroidery, to iniport 
new trimmings, and to be foremoft in the fafliion. ■ 
Euphues has turned on his exterior appearance, chat 
attention, which would always have produced eftq^n 
had it been fixed upon his mind ; and though hh 
virtues and abilities have prcferved him from the 
contempt which he has fo diligently folicited, he 
has, at lead, raifed one impediment to his repuu- 
tion; fince all can judge of his drefs^ but few of 

his 
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ills undcrftanding ; and many who difcern that he is 
a fop, arc unwilling to believe that he can be wife. 
There is one inftance in which the ladies are par* 
ticularly unwilling to obferve the rule of Chilo. 
They arc defirous to hide from themfelves the*U* 
vances of age, and endeavour too frequently to fup- 
ply t[ie fprightlinefs and bloom of youth by artifi- 
cial beauty and forced vivacity. They hope to in- 
flame the heart by glances which have loft their fire, 
or melt it by languor which is no longer delicate ; 
they play over the airs which pleafed at a time whdi 
they were expeftcd only to pleafe, and foi^t that 
airs in time ought to give place to virtues. They 
continue to trifle^ becaufe they could once trifle 
agreeably, till thofe who fhared their early pleafures 
are withdrawn to more ferious engagements; and 
are fcarcely awakened from their dream of perpetual 
youth, but by the fcorn of thofc whom they en- 
deavour to rival. 



Hi 
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Numb. 25. Tuesday, June 12, 1750. 

Poffkut ftuM ptfft vidintur. V i kgil . 

For dicf can coaquer who believe they can. I>&Yots. 

THERE arc fomc vices and errors which, 
though often fatal to thofe in whom they lit 
found, have yet, by the univerfal confcnt of man- 
kind, been confidered as entitled to fomc degree of 
refpeft, or have, at leaft, been exempted from con- 
temptuous infamy, and condemned by the (cvercft 
moralifts with pity rather than deteftation. 

A conftant and invariable example of this gene- 
ral partiality will be found in the different regard 
which has always been Ihown to raftinefs and cow- 
ardice, two vices, of which, though they may be 
conceived equally diftant from the middle pointy • 
where true fortitude is placed, and may equally in- 
jure any publick or private intereft, yet the one is 
never mentioned without fome kind of veneration, 
and the other always confidered as a topick of un- 
limited and licentious cenfure, on which all the 
Tirulence of reproach may be lawfully exerted. 

The fame diftinclion is made, by the commoD 
fuffrage, between profufion and avarice, and^ per*' 
haps, between many other oppofite vices; and, is 
I have found reafon to pay great regard to the voice 
of the people, in cafes where knowledge has been 
forced upon them by experience, without long dc- 
duAions or deep rcfcarchesi I am inclined to believe 

that 
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that this diftribution of refpeft is not without fomc 
agreement with the. nature of things; and that ia 
the faults, which are thus inveftcd with extraordi- 
nary privileges, there arc generally fome latent prin- 
ciples of merit, fome poffibilities of future virtue, 
which may, by degrees, break from obftrUftion, and 
by time and opportunity be brought into a6l:» 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that it is more 
cafy to take away fuperfluities than to fupply de- 
fers ; and therefore he that is culpable, becaufe he 
has pafled the middle point of virtue, is always ac^ 
counted a fairer objeft of hope, than^he who fails 
by falling Ihort. The one has all that perfeftion re* 
quires, and more, but the cxcefs may be eafily re- 
trenched i the other wants the qualities requifite to 
excellence, and who can tell how he fhall obtain 
them ? We are certain that the horfc may be taught 
to keep pace with his fellows, whofe fault is that he . 
leaves them behind. We know that a few ftrokes of 
the axe will lop a cedar -, but what arts of cultivation 
can elevate a Ihrub ? 

To walk with circumfpeftion and ftcadincfs in the 
right path, at an equal diftance between the ex- 
tremes of error, ought to be the conftant endeavour 
of every rcafonable being ; nor can I think tholf 
teachers of moral wifdom much to be .honoured as 
^nefadtors to mankind, who are always enlarging 
upon the difficulty of our duties, and providing 
rather excufcs for vice, than incentives to virtue. 

But, fincc to mod it will happen often, and to all 
fometimes, that there will be a deviation towards 
one fide or the other, we ought always to employ 
our vigilance, with rhoft attention,' otv vVv^x ^tv^\xv^ 
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from which there is the greateft danger^ and to ftraT, 
if we mud ftray, towards thofe parts from whcna 
we may quickly and eafily return. 

Among other oppofite qualities of the mind, which 
may become dangerous^ though in diffcrcnc degrees, 
I have often had occafion to confider the contrary 
efFefts of preemption and defpondency j of headf 
confidence, which promifes viftory without contcii, 
and heartlefs pufillanimity, which ihrinks back from 
the thought of great undertakings, confounds dif- 
ficulty with impoflibility, and confiders all advance- 
ment towards any new attainment as irreverfibly pro- 
hibited. 

Prefumption will be eafily corrected. Ever)' ex- 
periment will teach caution, and mifcarriages will 
hourly ftiew, that attempts are not always rewarded 
with fuccefs. The moft precipitate ardour will, \n 
time, be taught thencccflfity of methodical gradacioo 
and preparatory meafures ; and the moft daring con- 
fidence be convinced that neither merit, nor abili* 
''ties, can command events. 

It is the advantage of vehemence and a^vity, 
that they are always hartening to their own rcfonn- 
ation ; becaufc they incite us to try whether our ex- 
pedtations arc well grounded, and therefore detect 
the deceits which they are apt to occafion. But 
timidity is a difcafe of the mind more obilinate am| 
fatal; for a man once perfuaded, that any impedi- 
ment is infuperable, has given it, with refp^ft to 
hiinfelf, that ftrcngth and weight which it had not 
before. He can fcarcely ftrive with vigour and per- 
fevcrance, when he has no hope of gaining the 
viAor)'i and Cnce he never will try his ftrength^ 

can 
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can never difcovcr the unreafonablcncfs of his 
fears. 

There is often to be found in men devoted to 
literature, a kind of intelle<^al cowardice, which 
whoever converfes much among fhem, may obfervc 
frequently to deprefs the alacrity of enterprife, and, 
by confequence, to retard the improvement of fci- 
cnce. They have annexed to every Ipecies of know- 
ledge fome chimerical charafter of terror and in- 
hibition, which they tranfmit, without much reflec- 
tion, from one to another; they firft fright them- 
fclves, and then propagate the panick to their 
fcholars and acquaintance. One fhi(^ is inconfiftent 
with a lively imagination, another with a folid judg- 
ment; one is improper in the early parts of life, 
another requires fo much time^ that it is not to be 
attempted at an advanced age ; one is dry and con- 
trafts the fentiments, another is difFufe and over- 
burdens the memory; one t^infufierable to tafte 
and delicacy, and another wears out life in the (tudy 
of words, and is ufelefs to a wife man, who defires 
only the knowledge of things. 

But of all the bugbears by which the Infantes 
harbatU boys both young and old, have been hither- 
to frighted from digreffing into new trads of learn- 
ing, none has been more mifchievoufly e^aciq|is 
than an opinion that everjr kind of^owledge re« 
quires a peculiar genius, or mental conftitution, ' 
framed for the reception of fome. ideas, and the ex- 
clufion of others ; and that to him whofc genius is 
AOt adapted to the ftudy which he profecutesj all 
labour (hall be vain and fruitlefs, vain as an endea* 
TOUT to mingle oil and water, or in the language of 
M 3 chemiftry. 
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chemiftr)^ to amalgamate bodies of hctcrogencoas 
principles. 

^ This opinion we may reafonably fufpc^ to hare 
been propagated, by vanity, beyond the truth. Ic 
. is natural for thofe who have raifed a reputation br 
any fcicnce, to exalt themfclves as endowed by 
heaven with peculiar powers, or marked out by aa 
extraordinary defignation for their profeflionj and 
to fright competitors away by reprefenting the diffi- 
culties with which they muft contend, and the ne- 
ceflity of qualities which arc fuppofed to be noc 
generally conferred, and which no man can know, 
but by cxperijiice, whether he enjoys. 

To this difcouragenient it may be poflibly an* 
fwered, that fince a genius, whatever it be, :s like 
fire in the flint, only to be produced by collifion 
with a proper lubjeft, it is the buHnefs of every man 
to try whether his faculties may not happily co- 
operate with his defines ; and fince they whofc pro- 
ficiency he admires, knew their own force only by 
the event, he needs but engage in the fame under- 
taking with equal fpirit, and may reafonably hope 
for equal fuccefs. 

There is another fpccies of ulfe intelligence^ 
given by thofe who profcfs to fliew the way to the 
fiynmic of knowledge, of equal tendency to deprcls 
the mind wi^falfe dillruft of itfelf, and weaken it 
by ncedlefs foliciiudc and dcjcftion. When a fcho- 
lar whom they defire to animate, confults them at 
his entrance on fome r.cw (ludy, it is common to 
make flattering reprcl'cntations of its pleafantncfs 
and facility. Thus chey generally attain one of 
two ends almoft equally defirable \ they either incite 

hii 
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his induftry by elevating his hopes, or produce a 
high opinion of their own abilities, finco they arc 
fuppofed to relate only what they have found, and 
to have proceeded with no Icfs eafe than they pro- 
mife to their followers. 

The ftudent, inflamed by this encouragement, fets 
forward in the new path, and proceeds a few fteps 
with great alacrity, but he foon finds afperities and 
intricacies of which he has not been forewarned, 
and imagining that none ever were fo entangled or 
fatigued before him, finks fuddcnly into defpair, and 
defifts as from an expedition in which fate oppofes 
him. Thus his terrors are multiplied by his hopes, 
and he is defeated without refiftance, becaufe he had 
no expieftation of an enomy« 

Of thefe treacherous inftruftors, the one deftroys 
induftry, by declaring that induftry is vain, the other 
by reprefenting it as needlefs ; the one cuts away the 
root of hope, the other raifes it only to be blafted. 
The one confines his pupil to the ftiore, by telling 
him that his wreck is certain, the other fends him to 
Tea, ifithout preparing him for tempeflis. 

Falfe hopes and falfe terrors are equally to be 
avoided. Every mari who propofes to grow eminent 
by learning, fliould carry in his mind, at once, the 
difficulty of excellence, and the force of in4uftr^ 
and remember that fame is not confedeci but as th9 , 
recompcnce of labour, and that labour, vigoroufly 
continued, has not often failed of its reward. 
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Numb. 26. Saturday, June 14, 175a 

Ingtnies donuMS^ it tiara uominafaaut^ 

lUuftriqut gra'va Mhiliiatt d9m§s 
Drvita, it hmg} cautusfugt ; contrmbi vtla, 

Et tt littoribus ejmba frofimqua vekat. Sl*lCA> 

Each mighty lord, big with a pompous name» 

And each high houfe of fortune and of fame» 

With caution fly ; contraA ihy ample fails. 

And near the fborc improve the gcutle guiles. Elf if ivstos. 

Mr. Rambler, 

IT is ufual for men, engaged in the fame purfuits, 
to be inquifitive after the conduft and fortune of 
each other; and, therefore, I fuppofe it ^ill not be 
unpleafing to you, to read an account of the various 
changes which have happened in part of a life de- 
voted to literature. My narrative will not exhibit any 
great variety of events, or extraordinary revolutions; 
but may, perhaps, be not Icfs ufcful, becaufe 1 (hall 
relate nothini; which is not likely to happen to a 
thoufand others. 

I was born heir to a very fmall fortune, and left 
by my father^ whom I cannot remember, to the care 
. of an uncle. He having no children, always treated 
me as his fon, and finding in me thofe qualities 
which old men eafily difcovcr in fprightly children^ 
when they happen to love them, declared that a 
genius like mine (hould never be loft for want of cul- 
tivation. He therefore placed me, for the ufual tirne^ 

K 
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at a great fchool, and then fcnt mc to the univer- 
fity, with a larger allowance than my own patrimony 
\rould have afforded, that I might not keep mean 
company, but learn to become my dignity when I 
ihould be made lord chancellor, which he often la- 
mented, that the increafe of his infirmities was very 
Jikely to preclude him from feeing. 

This exuberance of money difplayed itfelf in gaiety 
of appearance, and wantonnefs of expence, and in- 
troduced me to the acquaintance of thofe whom the 
fame fuperfluity of fortune betrayed to the fame li- 
cence and often tation : young heirs, who plcafed 
themfelves with a remark very frequent in their 
mouths, that though they were fent by their fathers 
to the univerfity, they were not under the neceffity 
of living by their learning. 

Among men of this clafs I eafily obtained the 
reputation of a great genius, and was perfuaded, 
that, with fuch livelinefs of imagination, and dc- 
licacy of fentiment, I fliould never be able to fub- 
mit to the drudgery of the law. I therefore gave 
fnyfqjjf wholly to the more airy and elegant parts 
of learning, and was often fo much elated with 
my fuperiority to the youths with whom I con- 
verfed, that I began to liften, with great attention^ 
to thofe that recommended to me a wider and more 
confpicuous theatre ; and was particularly touched 
with an obfervation, made by one of my friends j 
That it was not by lingering in the univerfity that 
Prior became ambaflador, or Addifon fecretary of 
ftate. 

This defire was hourly increafed by the folicita- 
don of my companions^ who removing one by one 
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to London^ as the caprice of their relations allowed 
them, or the legal difmiiTion from the hands oi 
their guardians put it in their power^ never failed m 
fend an account of the beauty and felicity of- the nev 
world, and to remondratc how much was loil by 
every hour's continuance in a place of retirement and 
conftraint. 

My uncle in the mean time frequently haraflcd 
me with monitory letters, which I fometimcs ne- 
gledlcd to open for a week after I received them, 
and generally read in a tavern, with fuch com- 
ments as might ihew how much I was fupcrior to 
inftruction or advice. 1 could not but wonder, how 
a man confined to the country, and unacquainted 
with the prefent fyftem of things, fliould imagine 
himJclf qualified to inllruil a rifing genius, born to 
give laws to the age, rciine its tallc, and multiply 
its plcafurcs. 

The poflinan, however, dill continued to bring 
me new rcmonllranccs ; for my uncle was very 
litilc dcpreilcd by the ridicule and reproach which 
he never heard. But men of parts have qui|^ rc- 
fcniments i it was impofnble to bear his ufurpations 
for ever; and I refolvcd, once for all, to make him 
an example to thofe who ima^/iiic themfclvcs wi;c 
becaul'e they are old, and to iv^dx young men, who 
are too tame under reprefcntation, in what manner 
grey-bearded inlblcnce ou^ht lo be treated. I there- 
fore one evening took my pen in hand, and afier 
having animated mylelf with a catch, wrote a ge- 
neral anfwer to all his precepts, wiih kicli vivacuy 
of turn, fuch elegance of irony, and i'uJi aiprr:ty 
of farcaiiii^ that I convulfcd a large cu: .ipany v^ ith 

iJr.ivcrfal 
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univerfal laughter, diilurbed the neighbourhood with 
vociferations of applaufe, and five days afterwards 
was anfwered, that I muft be content to live on my 
own eftate. 

This contrafbion of my income gave me no dif- 
turbance, for a genius like mifie was out of the 
reach of want. 1 had friends that would be proud 
to open their purfes at my call, and profpefts of 
-fuch advancement as would foon reconcile my 
, uncle, whom, upon mature deliberation, I refolved 
to receive into favour, without infilling on any 
acknowledgement of his offence, when the fplenr 
dour of my condition ftiould induce him to wifb 
for my countenance. I therefore went up to Lon- 
don, before I had fhewn the alteration of my con- 
dition, by any abatement of my way of living, and 
was received by all my academical acquaintance 
^ith triumph and congratulation. I was immedi- 
ately introduced among the wits and men of fpirit j 
^nd in a fhort time had diverted myfclf of all my 
fcholar's gravity, and obtained the reputation of a* 
pretty fellow. 

You will eafily believe that I had no great know- 
ledge of the world ; yet I had been hindered, by the 
general difinclination every man feels to confefs po- 
verty, from telling to any one the refolution of my 
uncle, and for fome time fubfifted upon the dock of 
innoney which I had brought with me, and contri- 
buted my Ihare as before to all our entertainments* 
But my pocket was foon emptied, and I was 
obliged to a(k my friends for a fmall fum. This 
was a favour, which we had often reciprocally re- 
ceived from one another; they fuppofed my wants 

only 
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only accidental, and therefore willingly fupplicd 
them. In a fhort time I found a ncceflicy ot 
alking again, and was again treated with the fame 
civility; but the third time they began to won- 
der what that old rogue my uncle could mean br 
fending a gentlenaan to town without money ; and 
when they gave me what I afkcd for, advifcd mc to 
ftipulate for more regular remittances. 

This fomewhat difturbed my dream of conftaor 
affluence, but I was three days after completelT 
awaked; for entering the tavern, where wc met 
every evening, I found the waiters remitted their 
complaifancCi and, inftead of contending to light 
me up (lairs, fufFered me to wait for fomc minutes 
by the bar. When I came to my company 1 found 
them unuhially grave and formal, and one of them 
tiM)lc the hint to turn the converfation upon the mif- 
conduft of young men, and enlarged upon the folij 
of frequenting the company of men of fortune, 
without being able to fupport the cxpence, an obfer- 
vation which the reft contributed either to enforce 
by repetition, or to illuftratc by examples. Only one 
of them tried to divert the difcourfe, and endeavour- 
ed to direct my attention to remote queltions, and 
common topicks. 

A man guilty of poverty eafily believes himfelf 
fufpcded. I went, however, next morning to break- 
fall with him who appeared ignorant of the diitt of 
the converfation, and by a fcrics of enquiries, draw- 
inu; llill nearer to the point, prevailed on him, nor, 
perhaps, much againft his will, to inform me, that 
Mr. Dj^, whole father was a wealthy attorney near 
my native place^ had, the morning before, received 

an 
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an account of my uncle's refentmcnt, and communi- 
cated his intelligence with' the utmoft induftry of 
groveling infolencc. 

It was now no longer praAicable to confort with 
my former friends, unlefs I would be content to be 
ufed as an inferior gueil, whd was to pay for his wine 
by mirth and flattery ; a charafter which, if I could 
not efcape it, I refolved to endure only among thofe 
who had nevcj known me imHhe pride of plenty. I 
changed my lodgings, and frequented the coffee- 
houfes in a different region of the town ; where I was 
very quickly diftinguiflbed by feveral young gentle- 
men of high birth, and large eftates, and began 
again to amufe my imagination with hopes of prefer- 
ment, though not quite fo confidently as when I had 
lefs experience. 

The firft great conqueft which this new fcenc 
Enabled me to gain over myfelf was, when I fub- 
mltted to confefs to a party, who invited me to an 
cxpenfive diverfion, that my revenues were not equal 
to fuch golden pleafures ; they would not fuffcr me, 
however, to ftay behind, and with great reluftancc 
I yielded to be treated. I took that opportunity of 
recommending myfelf to fome office or employment, 
which they unanimoufly promifed to procure me by 
their joint intereft. 

I had now entered into a ftate of dependence, and 
had hopes, or fears, from almoft every man I faw. 
If it be unhappy to have one patron, what is his mi- 
fery who has many ? I was obliged to comply with a 
thoufand caprices, to concur in a thoufand follies, 
and to countenance a thoufand errors. I endured 
innumerable mortifications, if not from cruelty, at 

leaft 
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leaft from negligence, which will creep in upon the 
kindeft and moft delicate minds, when they conveiiie 
without the mutual awe of equal condition. I found 
the fpirit and vigour of liberty every monncnt finking 
iivme, and a fervile fear of difpleafing» ftcaling by 
degrees upon all my behaviour, till no word, or look, 
or a£bion, was my own. As the folicitude to pkife 
increafed^ the power of pleafmg grew lefs, and I was 
always clouded with diftdence whereit wu moft my 
intereft and wi(h to fhine. 

My patrons^ confidcring me as belonging to the 
community, and, therefore^ not the charge of any 
particular perfon, made no fcruple of neglc&ing any 
opportunity of promoting me, which every one 
thought more properly the bufinefs of another. Aa 
account of my expcdations and difappointments, and 
the fucceeding vicifTitudes of my life, I ihall give you 
in my following letter, which will be, I hope, of uft 
to (hew how ill he forms his fchemes, who czpe&a 
happinefs without freedom. 

f I am, &c. 
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Numb. 27. Tuesday, June 19, 1750. 



Pauper iem metuens potion metallis 



Libertate carets Hot.. 

So he, who poverty with horror views, 

Who felJs his freedom in exchange for goldf 

(Freedom fbr mines of wealth too cheaply fold) 

Shall make eternal fervitude his fate, 

And feel a haughty maAer's galling weight. FtANCiS. 

Mr. Rambler^ 

AS it is natural for every man to think himfelf 
of importance, your knowledge of the world 
will incline you to forgive me, if I imagine your 
curioficy fo much excited by the former part of 
Ay narration, as to make you defire that I fhould 
proceed without any unneceffary arts of connec- 
tion. I ftiallj therefore, not keep you longer in 
fuch fufpenfcj as perhaps my performance may not 
compenfate. 

In the gay company with which I was now united, 
I found thofe allurements and delights, which the 
friendfhip of young men always affords \ there was 
chat opennefs which naturally produced confidence, 
that affability which, in fome meafure, foftened de- 
pendence, knd that ardour of profeffion which incit- 
ed hope.^ When our hearts were dilated with merri- 
ment, promifes were poured out with unlimited pro- 
fiifion, and life and fortune were but a fcanty facri- 
ficc to friendihip 5 but when the hour came, at which 
6 - ^^1 
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any effort was to be made, I had generally the veza- 
tion to find that my intereft weighed nothing againft 
the flightcft amufement, and that every petty avo- 
cation was found a fufiicient plea for continuing me ia 
uncertainty and want. Their kindnefs was indeed 
fincere; when they promifcd, they had no inten- 
tion to deceive} but the fame juvenile warmth 
which kindled their benevolence, gave force in the 
fame proportion to every other paflion^ and I wis 
forgotten as foon as any new pleafure feizcd on their 



attention. 



Vagario told me one evening, that all my per- 
plexities Ihould be foon at an end, and dclired me^ 
from that inftant, to throw upon him all care of 
my fortune, for a pod of confiderable value was that 
day become vacant, and he knew his intereft fuffi* 
cient to procure it in the morning. He defired me 
to call on him early, that he might be drefled (boa 
enough to wait on the miniftcr before any other ap- 
plication Ihould be made. I came as he appointed, 
with all the flame of gratitude, and was told by his 
fervant, that having found at his lodgings, when he 
came home, an acquaintance who was going to tra- 
vel, he had been perfuadcd to accompany him to 
Dover, and that they had taken poft-horfes two 
hours before day. 

I was once very near to preferment, by the kind- 
nefs of Charinus, who, at my rcqueft, went to beg 
a place, which he thought me likely to fill with 
great reputation, and in which I Ihould have many 
opportunities of promoting his intereft in return ( 
and he pleafed himfelf with imagining the mutual 
benefits that we fhuuld confer, and the advances 

that 
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that we ihould make by our united ftrength. Away 
therefore he went, equally warm with friendfhip 
and ambition, and left me to prepare acknowledg/e- 
ments againft his return. At length he came back, 
and told me that he had met in^his way a party going 
to breakfaft in the country, that the ladies impor- 
tuned him too much to be refufed, and that having 
p&flRrd the morning with them, he was come back 
to drcfs himfelf for a ball, to which he was invited 
for the evening. 

I have fuffered feveral difappointments from tai- 
lors and periwig-makers, who by neglcAing to per- 
form their work withheld m'j patrons from court i 
and once failed of an eftablifhment for life by th^ 
deity of a fervant, fent to a neighbouring (hop to re- 
plenifh a fnuflf-box. 

Ac laft I thought my folicitude at an end, for an 
office fell into the gift of Hippodamus's father, who 
being then in the country, could not very fpeedily 
fill it, and whofe fondnefs would not have fuffered 
him to rcfufe hit fon a lefs reafonable requeft. Hip- 
podamus therefore fet forward with great expedition, 
and I expeded every hour an account of his fuccefs. 
A long time I waited without any intelligence, but 
at lait received a letter from Newmarket, by which 
I was informed, that the races were begun, and I 
knew the vehemence of his paffions too well to 
imagine that he could refufe himfelf his favourite 
ainufement. 

You will not wonder that I was at laft weary of 
die patronage of young men, efpccially as I rfound 
them not generally to promifc much greater fidelity 
■ VOL. V. V N as 
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as they advanced in life j for I obfcrved that what they 
gained in ileadinefs they loft in benevolence^ andgrev 
colder to my intereft as they became more diligtn: 
to promote their own. I vfus convinced that dicir 
liberality was only profufenefs, that^ as chance di- 
rcdted, they were equally generous to vice and vir- 
'tue, that they were warm but l>€caule they were 
thoughtlefs> and counted the fupportof a friend only 
amongft other gratifications of paflTion. 

My refolution was now to ingratiate myfelf with 
men whofe reputation was eftabliflied> whole high 
ilations enabled them to prefer me> and whbfe age 
exempted them from fudden changes of inclina- 
tion. I was confidered as a man of parts, auid 
therefore eafily found admiflton to the table of Hi- 
larius, the celebrated orator^ renowned equally for 
the extent of his knowledge, the elegance of his die- 
tion> and the acutenefs of his wit. Hilarius received 
me with an appearance of great fatisfadtion^ pro* 
duced to me all his friends, and directed to me that 
part of his difcourfe in which he mod endeavoured 
to difplay his imagination. 1 had now learned my 
own intereft enough to fupply him opportunities for 
fmart remarks and gay fallies, which I never failed co 
echo and applaud. Thus I was g^iining every hour 
on his affcdions, till unfortunately, when the aflem* 
bly was more fplendid than ufual, his defire of adini« 
ration prompted him to turn his raillery upon me. 1 
bore it for foinc time with great fubmilTion, and 
I'uccefs encouraged him to redouble his attacks ) at 
lalt my vanity prevailed over my prudence, I retorted 
his irony with fuch I'piric^ chat Hilarius, unaccuf- 

tamed 
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tomed torefiftance, was difconccrted, and foon found 
means of convincing me that his purpofe was not to 
encourage a rival, but to foftcr a parafite. 

I was then taken into the familiarity of Argutio, 
a nobleman eminent for judgment and criticifm. He 
had contributed to my reputation by the praifes which 
he had often beftowed upon my writings, in which 
he owned that there were proofs of a genius that 
mi^ht rife to high degrees of excellence, when time, 
or information, had reduced its exuberance. Hd< 
ihcrcfore required me to confult him before thcf 
, publication of any new performance, and commonly* 
propofed innumerable alterations, without fufficient 
attention to the general defign, or regard to my* 
form of ftyle, and mode of imagination. But thefc^ 
Comftions he never failed to prefs as indifpenfably 
neccffary, and thought the leaft delay of compliance * 
an a& of rebellion. The pride of an author made 
this treatment iniufferable, and I thought any tyranny 
eafier' t(> be borne than that which took from me the 
ufc of my underftanding. 

My next patron was Eutyches the ftatefman, who 
was wholly engaged in publick affairs, and feemed to 
have no ambition bot to be powerful and rich. I 
found his favour more permanent than that of the 
others, for there was a certain price at which it might 
be bought ; he allowed nothing to humour, or to 
affeftion, but was always ready to pay liberally for 
the fcrvicc that he required. His demands were, 
indeed, very often fuch as virtue could not eafily 
confent to gratify ; but virtue is not to be confulted 
yf/hcn men are to raife their fortunes by the favour of 
the great. His meafures were cenfured ; I wrote in 
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his defence, and was recompenfed with a place, of 
which the profits were never received by mc without 
the pangs of remembering that they were the reward 
of wickednefs> a reward which nothing but that nc- 
ccflity, which the confumption of my little eftate in 
thcfe wild purfuits had brought upon me, hindered 
me from throwing back in the face of my corrupter. 
At this time my uncle died without a will, and I 
became heir to a fmall fortune. I had refolutioa 
to throw off the fplendor which reproached me to 
myfelf, and retire to an humbler ftate, in which I am 
now endeavouring to recover the dignity of virtue, 
and hope to make fome reparation for my crime and 
follies, by informing others, who may be led after 
the fame pageants, that they are about to engage m 
a courfe of life, in which they are to purchafe, by a 
thoufand miferies, the privilege of repentance. 

I am^ &c. 

EUBULVS. 
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Numb. 28, Saturday, yunc 23, 1750. 

//// mors gravis incithutt 

J^i, ftotus nimis omnibus^ 

Ignotus m9ritur Jihi^ Seneca. 

To him, alas, to him, I fear. 
The face of death wU terrible appear, 
Who in his life, flatt'ring his fenfelefs pride, 
By being kno^ni to all the world bedde. 
Does not himfelf, when he is dying, know, 
Noi* what he is, nor whither he's to go. Cowle v. 

IHA VE fhewn, in a late cffay, to what errors 
men are hourly betrayed by a miftaken opinion 
of their own powers, and a negligent infpedlion of 
their own character. But as I then confined my ob- 
servations to common occurrences, and familiar 
fccnes, I think it proper to inquirqghow far a nearer 
acquaintance with ourfclves is neceffary to our prc- 
fervation from crimes as well as follies, and how 
much the attentive ftudy of our own minds may con- 
tribute to fecure to ^ the approbation of that being, 
to whom we are accountable for our thoughts and our 
actions, and whofe favour muft finally conilitute our 
total happinefs. 

If it be reafonable to eftimatc the difEci|!ty of any 
cnterprifeby frequent mifcarriages, it may juftly be 
concluded that it is not eafy for a man to know him- 
felf ; for wherefoever we turn our view, we (hall find 
^Imoft all with whom we tonverfe fo nearly as to 

N 3 judge 
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judge of their fentiments, indulging more favourable 
conceptions of their own virtue than they have been 
able to imprefs upon others, and congratulating 
themfelvcs upon degrees of excellence, which their 
fondelt admirers cannot allow them to have attained. 

Thofe reprefentations of imaginary virtue art ge- 
nerally confidered as arts of hypocrify, and as fnarcs 
laid for confidence and praife. But I believe the fuf- 
picion often unjuft; thofe who thus propagate their 
own reputation, only extend the fraud by which 
they have been themfclves deceived; for this failing 
is incident to numbers, who feem to live without de- 
figns, competitions, or purfuits ; it appears on oc* 
cafions which promife no acceflion of honour or of 
profit, and to perfons from whom very little is to be 
hoped or feared. It is, indeed, not eafy to tell hov 
far we may be blinded by the love of ourfelvcs, when 
we refleA how much a fecondary pafTion can cloud 
our judgment, and how few faults a man> in the (irft 
raptures of love, can difcover in the perfon or con- 
duct of his miftrcfs* 

To lay open all the fources from which error flows 
in upon him who contemplates his own charaAer, 
would require more cxaft knowledge of the human 
heart, than, perhaps, the mod acute and laborious 
obl'cTvers have acquired. And fince falfehood may be 
divcrfificd without end, it is not unlikely that every 
man admits an impofture in fume refpedl peculiar to 
himfclf, as his views have been accidentally dircAed, 
or his ideas particularly combined. 

Some fallacies, however, there are, more frequently 
infidious, which it may, perhaps, not be ufclefs to de- 
led. 
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tcft, becaufc though they arc grofs, they may be fa- 
tal, and becaufe nothing but attention is neceffary to 
defeat them. 

One fophifm by which men perfuadc themfelvet 
that tliey«havc thofe virtues which they really want, 
is formed by the fubftitution of finglc afts. for ha- 
bits. A mifer who once relieved a friend .from the 
danger of a prifon, fuffers his imagination to dwell 
for ever upon his own heroick generofity ; he yields 
his heart up to indignation at thofe who are blind 
to merit, or infenfible to mifcry, and who can 
pleafe themfelves with the enjoyment of that wealth, 
which they never permit others to partake. From 
any cenfures of the world, or reproaches of his con- 
icience, he has an appeal to adlion and to know- 
ledge : and though his whole life is ,a coupfe of ra- 
pacity and avarice, he concludes himfelf to be ten- 
der and liberal, becaufe he has once performed an 
9&, of liberality and teqdernefs. 

As a glafs which magnifies objefbs by the ap- 
proach of one end to the eye, leflcns them by the 
application of the other, fo vices are extenuated by 
the inverfion of that fallacy, by which virtues arc 
augmented. Thoft faults which we cannot conceal 
from our own notice, are confidered, however fre- 
quent, not as habitual corruptions, or fettled prac- 
tices, but as cafual failures, and fingle lapfes. A man 
who has, from year to year^ fet his couiftry to fale, 
either for the gratification of his ambition or refent- 
mcnt, confefles that the heat of party now and then 
betrays the fevereft virtue to meafures that cannot be 
ferioufly defended. He that fpends his days and 
nights in riot and debauchery, owns that his paflions 
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ofcentimes overpower his refolution. But each com- 
fons himfeif chat his faults are not without pre- 
cedent, for the bed and the wifeft men have givca 
way to the violence of fudden temptations. 

There are men who always confound the praife of 
goodnefs with the practice, and who believe them- 
fdves mild and moderate, charitable and faithful, 
becaufe they .have exerted their eloquence in com- 
mendation of mildncfs, fidelity, and other virtues. 
This is an error almoft univerfal among chofe that 
converfe much with dependents, with fuch whole 
fear or intereft difpofes them to a feeming reverence 
for any declamation, however enthufiaftick, and fub- 
iniflion to any boaft, however arrogant. Having 
none to recall their attention to their lives, they rate 
themfelves by the goodnefs of their opinions, and 
forget how much more eafily men may (hew their 
virtue in their talk, than in their actions. 

The tribe is likcwifc very numerous of thofe who 
regulate their lives, not by the ftandard of religion, 
but the meafure of other men's virtue ; who lull 
their own remorlc with the remembrance of crimes 
more atrocious than their own, and feem to be- 
lieve that they are not bad while another can be found 
worfe. 

I'or efcaping thcfc and a thoufand other deceits, 
many expedients have been propofed. Some have 
recommended the frequent conUikation of a wife 
friend, admitted to iiitiinacy, ;ind encouraged to 
linccrity* But ihib appears a remedy by no means 
ad.ipiCii to general uk : for in order to lecurc the 
virtue of one, it prefuppofci more virtue in two 
than will generally be found. In the tirll, fuch a 

dcfirc 
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defire of reftitude and amendment, as may incline 
him to hear his own accufation from the mouth of 
him whom he efteems, and by whom, therefore, he 
will always hope that his faults are not difcovered ; 
and in the fecond fuch zeal and honefty, as will 
make him content for his friend's advantage to lofe 
his kindnefs. 

. A long life may be paflcd without finding a friend 
in whofe underftanding and virtue we can equally 
confide, and whofe opinion we can value at once 
for its juftnefs and fincerity. A weak man, how- 
ever honeft, is not qualified to judge. A man of 
the world, however penetrating, is not fit to, counfel. 
Friends are often chofen for fimilitude of manners, 
and therefore each palliates the other's failings, be- 
caufe they are his own. Friends are tender, and un- 
willing to give pain, or they are interefted, and 
fearful to offend. 

Thefe objeftions have inclined others to advife, 
that he who would know himfelf, Ihould confult his 
enemies, remember the reproaches that are vented 
to his face, and liften for the cenfures that are ut- 
tered in private. For his great bufinefs is to know 
his faultsj and thofe malignity will difcov^r, and 
refentment will reveal. But this precept may be 
often fruftrated ; for it fcldom happens that rivals or 
opponents are fuffered to come near enough to know 
our conduft with fo much exaftnefs as that con- 
fcience Ihould allow and refleft the accufation. The 
charge of an enemy is often totally falfe, and com- 
monly fo mingled with falfehood, that the mind 
takes advantage from the failure of one part to dis- 
credit 
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crrdit the reft, and never fuffers any difturbxnce 
afterward from fuch partial reports. 

Yet it feems that enemies have been always found 
by experience the moft faithful nionitors ; for ad- 
verfuy has ever been confidered as the ftatc in which 
a nnan moft eafily becomes acquainted with hunfelfi 
and this effect it muft produce by withdrawing flat* 
terers, whofe bufinefs it is to hide our wcaknefics 
from us, or by giving loofe to malice» and liccDce 
to reproach; or at leaft by cutting off thofc plca- 
fures which called us away from meditation on oor 
own conduft, and reprefling that pride whirh too 
eafily pcrfuadcs us, that we merit whatever wc enjoy. 

Part of thefc benefits it is in every man's power 
to procure to himfclf, by aflTigning proper portions 
of his life to the examination of the reft, and by 
putting himfclf frequently in fuch a fituation by re- 
tirement and abftraAion, as may weaken the influ- 
ence of external obicdts. By this praftice he may 
obtain the foliiiuk* of adverfity without its melan- 
rlioly, its iofi ructions without its cenfures^ and its 
fenfibility without its perturbations. 

The necefilty of fetting the world at a diftance 
from us, when we are to take a furvey of ourfelvcs, 
lias fent many from high ftations to the fcverities of 
a monaftick life ; and indeed, every man deeply en- 
pajn-d in bufinefs, if all regard to another ftatc be 
not extin^'uiftied, muft have the conviction, though, 
perhaps, not the refolution of Valdcflb, who, when 
hr folicited Charles the fifth to difmifs him, being 
afked, whether he retired upon difguft, anfwered 
that he laid down his commiflion, for no other rea- 

foa 
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fon but bccaufc there ought to be Jome time for Joher 
rcfieSion between the life of a foldier and his death. 

Ther& are few conditions which do not entangle 
us with fublunary hopes and fears, from which it is 
neceffary to be at intervals difcncumbered, that wc 
may place ourfelves in his prefence who views effefts 
in their caufcs, and aftions in their motives; that 
we may, as Chiliingworth exprefles it, confider 
things as if there were no other beings in the world 
but God and ourfelves ; or, to ufe language yctmore 
awful, may commune with our own hearts^ and beflilL 

Death, fays Seneca, falls heavy upon him who is 
too much known to others, and too little to hrnfelf ; 
and Pontanus, a man celebrated among the earlj 
rcftorers of literature, thought the ftudy of our own 
hearts of fo much importance, that he has recom-^ 
mended it from his tomb. Sum Joannes Jovianus 
Pontanus, quern amaverunt bona muja^ fujpexerunt 
viri probiy honejlaverunt reges domini -, jamjcis qui Jim, 
vel qui potius fuerim ; ego vero te, hof/es^ no/cere in tene-^ 
iris nequeOy Jed teipfum ut nofcas rogo. " I am Pon- 
*« tanus, beloved by the powers of literature, admjired 
** by men of worth, and dignified by the monarchs 
** of the world. Thou knoweft now who I am, 
** or more properly who I was. For thee, ftranger, 
*' I who am in darknefs cannot know thee, but I 
** intrcat thee to know thyfelf." 

I hope every reader of this paper will confider 
himfelf as engaged to the obfervation of a precept, 
which the wifdom and virtue of all ages have con- 
ciirred to enforce, a precept diftated by philofo- 
phers, inculcated by poet$, and ratified by faints* 
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Numb. 29. Tuesday, June 26, 1753, 

Prudtns futuri femp$ris exitum 
Caligiti'ffa Mo£ie prtmit diui^ 

Riditqueji mortalis ultra 

Fas trepidet H^j^^ 

But God has vnMy hid from human fight 

The dark decrees of* future fate, 
And fown their feeds in depth of night j 
He hiughs at all the giddy turns of (late, 
Wiien mortals fearch too foon, and fear too late. DKTOtn. 

THERE is nothing recommended with greater 
frequency among the gayer poets of antiquity, 
than the fecure pofTcirion of the prefent hour, ami 
the difmilTion of all the cares which intrude upon 
our quiet, or hinder, by importunate perturbations, 
the enjoyment of thofe delights which our condition 
happens to fet before us. 

The ancient poets are, indeed, by no means un- 
exceptionable teachers of morality ; their precepts 
are to be always confidered as the fallies of a genius, 
intent rather upon giving pleafure than inftruAion, 
eager to take every advantage of infinuation, and 
provided the paffions can be engaged on its fide, 
very little folicitous about the itiffnge of reafon. 

The darknefs and uncertainty through which the 
heathens were compelled to wander in the purfuit of 
happinefs, may, indeed, be alleged as an excufc for 
many of their feducing invitations to immediate en- 
went, which the moderns, by whom they have 
i :n imitated, have not to plead, h is no wonder 
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that fuch as had no promife of another ftatc ftiould 
eagerly turn their thoughts upon the improvement 
of that which was before them ; but furcly thofe who 
are acquainted with the hopes and fears of eternity, 
might think it neceffary to put fome reftraint upo^ 
their imagination, and refledt that by echoing thb 
fongs of the ancient bacchanals, and tranfmitting 
the maxims of paft debauchery, they not only prove 
that they want invention, but virtue, and fubmit to 
the fervility of imitation only to copy that of which 
th^ writer, if he was to live now, would often be 
alhamed. 

Yet as the errors and follies of a great genius are 
feldom without fome radiations of underftanding, b% 
which meaner minds may be enlightened, the in- 
citements to pleafure are, in thofe authors, general- 
ly mingled with fuch refleftions upon life, as well 
dcfcrve to be confidered diftinftly from the purpofes. 
for which they are produced, and to be treaftii-ed 
up as the fettled conclufions of extenfive obfcrva- 
tion, acute fagacity, and mature experience. 

It is not without true judgment that on thefe oc- 
cafions they often warn their readers againft en« 
quiries into futurity, and folicitude about events, 
which lie hid in caufes yet unaitivc, and which time 
has not brought forward into the view of reafon. An 
idle and thoughtlefs refignation to chance, without 
any ftruggle againft calamity, or endeavour after 
advantage, is indeed below the dignity of a reafon-. 
able being, in whofe power providence has put a 
great part even of his prefent happinefs -, but it (hews 
an equal ignoratyre of our proper fphere, to harafs 
our thoughts with conjectures about things not yet 

in 
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in being. How can wc regulate events, of which ' 
we yet know not whether they will ever happen? 
And why fhould we thinks with painful anxiety, 
about that on which our thoughts can have no influ- 
ence? 

It is a maxini commonly received, that a wife 
man is never furprifed ; and, perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from aftoniihment may be imagined to proceed 
from fuch a profpefb into futurity, as gave prcvioui 
intimation of thofe evils which often fall unexpeftcd 
upon others that have lefs forefight. But the tmtk 
is, that things to come, except when they mpproach 
very nearly, are equally hidden from men of all de- 
jprees of underftanding } and if a wife man is noc 
amazed at fudden occurrences, it is not that be has 
thought more, but lefs upon futurity. He never 
confidered things not yet exifting as the proper ob* * 
jeds of his attentions he never indulged dreams till 
he was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized 
non-entities to his mind. He is not furprifed be- 
caufe he is not difappointed, and he efcapes difap- 
pointment becaufe he never forms any expeA^oos. 

The concern about things to come, that is fo 
juftly cenfured, is not the refult of thofe general re« 
fleSions on the variablenefs of fortune, the uncer* 
tainty of life, and the univerfal infecurity of all hu- 
man acquifiiions, which mud always be fuggeded 
by the view of the world -, but fuch a defponding 
anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind upon 
fcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes fear 
predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly o4 the fame nature 

with jealoufy in love, and fufpicion in the general 

S commerce 
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commerce of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms, difpofes him to judge of every thing 
in a manner that leaft favours his own quiet, fills 
him with perpetual ftratagems of countera£bion> 
wears him out in fchemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length, perhaps, con- 
tributes to the produftion of thofe mifchiefs of which 
it had raifed fuch dreadful apprehenfions. 

It has been ufual in all ages for moralilts to re- 
prefs the fwellings of vain hope by reprefentationa 
of the innumerable cafualties to. which life is fubjeft, 
and by inftances of the unexpefted defeat of the 
wifeft fchemes of policy, and fudden fubverfxons of 
the higheft eminences of greatnefs. It has, perhaps^ 
not been equally obferved, that all thefe example^ 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hopc> ' 
^ and may be applied with no lefs efficacy as Qonfola- 
tioDS to the timorous, than as reftraints to the proud* 

Evil is uncertain in the fame degree as good, 9Jid 
for the reafon that we ought not to hope too Icourely^ 
wc ought not to fear with too much dejeAion. The: 
ftate of the world is continually changing, and none 
can tell the refult of the next viciffitude. Whatever 
is afloat in. the flream of time, may, when it is very 
near us, be driven away by an accidental blaflrx 
nhich (hall happen tociofs the general courfeof the 
current. The fudden accidents by which the power- 
ful are depreffed, may fall upon thofe whoie malice 
we fear ; and the greatnefs by which we expe£t ta 
be overborn, may become another proof of the falfc 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weak, or we grow ftrong before our encounter, or 
wc may advance againft each other: without ever 
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in being. How can wc regulate events, of which 
we yet know not whether they will ever happen? 
And why fhould we think, with painful anxiety, 
about that on which our thoughts can have no influ- 
ence? 

It is a maxim commonly received, that a wife 
man is never furprifed ; and, perhaps, this exemp- 
tion from aftoniihmcnt may be imagined to proceed 
from fuch a profpefb into futurity, as gave prcvioui 
intimation of thofe evils which often fall unexpcAed 
upon others that have lefs forefight. But the omh 
is, that things to come, except when they mpproadi 
very nearly, are equally hidden from men of all de- 
jprees of underftanding } and if a wife man is noc 
amazed at fudden occurrences, it is not that be has 
thought more, but lefs upon futurity. He never 
confidered things not yet exifting as the proper ob- * 
jeds of his attention; he never indulged dreams till 
he was deceived by their phantoms, nor ever realized 
non-entities to his mind. He is not furprifed be- 
caufe he is not difappointed, and he efcapes difap- 
pointment becaufe he never forms any expcA^oos. 

The concern about things to come, that is ib 
juftly cenfured, is not the refult of thofe general re« 
fle6lions on the variablenefs of fortune, the uncer- 
tainty of life, and the univerfal infecurity of all hu- 
man acquifiiions, which mud always be fuggeded 
by the view of the world -, but fuch a defponding 
anticipation of misfortune, as fixes the mind upon 
fcenes of gloom and melancholy, and makes fear 
predominate in every imagination. 

Anxiety of this kind is nearly o4 the fame nature 

with jealoufy in love, and fufpicion in the general 
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commerce of life ; a temper which keeps the man 
always in alarms, difpofes him to judge of every thing 
in a manner that leaft favours his own quiet, fills 
him with perpetual ftratagems of counteradbion, 
wears him out in fchemes to obviate evils which 
never threatened him, and at length, perhaps, con- 
tributes to the produftion of thofe mifchiefs of which 
it had raifed fuch dreadful apprehenfions. 

It has been ufual in all ages for moralilts to re- 
prcfs the fwellings of vain hope by reprefentationa 
of the innumerable cafualties to. which life is fubjeft, 
and by inftances of the unexpedted defeat of the 
wifeft fchemes of policy, and fudden fubverfions of 
the higheft eminences of greatnefs. It has, perhaps* 
not been equally obferved, that all thefe example^ 
afford the proper antidote to fear as well as to hope> ' 
^ and may be applied with no lefs efficacy as Qonfola- 
tions to the timorous, than as reftraints to the proud* 

Evil is uncertain in the fame degree as good, iLnd 
for the reafon that we ought not to hope too Icourely^ 
we ought not to fear with too much dejedion. The: 
ftate of the world is continually changing, and none 
can tell the refult of the next viciffitude. Whatever 
is afloat in. the ftream of time, may, when it is very 
near us, be driven away by an accidental blaftx 
nhich ihall happen to cj ofs the general courfe of thp 
currcot. The fudden accidents by which the power- 
ful are deprefled, may fall upon thofe whofe malice 
we fear ; and the greatnefs by which we expe£t ta 
be overborn, may become another proof of the falfe 
flatteries of fortune. Our enemies may become 
weak, or we grow ftrong before our encounter, or 
we may advance againft each other: witho^ ever 
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meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourfclves with no hopes of efcapingi 
and with little of delaying ; but of the ills which art 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppofi- 
tion of rival intcrefts, we may always adleviatc the 
terror by confidering that our perfecutors are weak 
and ignorant, and mortal like ourfclves. 

The misfortunes which arile from the concunence 
of unhappy incidents ihould never be fuffercd to 
difturb us before they happen ; becaufe, if the breaft 
be once laid open to the dread of mere poflibilkies 
of mifery, life muft be given a prey to difinal folici- 
' tude, and quiet muft be loft for ever. 

It is remarked by oldCornaro, that it is abfurd 
to be afraid of the natural diflblution of the body, 
becaufc it muft certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this fcnti- 
ment be entirely juft, I (hall not examine; but 
certainly, if it be improper to fear events which 
muft happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reafon to fear thofe which may never happen* 
and which, if they fhould come upon us, we cannot 
refift. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becaufe the objefts both of 
fear and hope are yet uncertain, fo we ought not to 
truft the reprefentations of one more than of the 
other, becaufc they are both equally fallacious; as 
hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happinefs of pofleflion proportionate to that expec- 
tation which incited his defire, and invigorated his 
purfuit i nor has any man found the evils of life fo 

fomiidable 
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formklable in reality, as they were defcribcd to him 
by his own imagination ; every fpecies of diilrefs 
brings with it fomc peculiar fupportsj fonl^ tinforc- 
feen means of refifting, or power of enduring* 
Taylor juftly blames fomc pious pcrfons, who in- 
dulge their fancies too much, fct themfelves, by the 
force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 
martyrs and confeflfors, and queftion the validity of 
their own faith becaufe they (brink at the thoughts of 
flames and tortures. It is, fays he, fufficient that 
yov are able to encounter the temptations which now 
aflault you; when God fends trials, he may fend 
ftrength. 

All fear is in itfelf paih^l, and when it coadiKCii 
ix>t to fafety is painful without ufe. Every conGder- 
auion, therefore, by which ^oundlefs terrors may 
be removed, adds fomething to human happioefs. 
It is likewife not unworthy of remark, that in pro- 
portion as our cares are employed upon the future;^ 
they afe abftraded from the prefent, from the only 
time which we can call our own, and of which if we 
ncgleft the duties, to make provifion againft vifion- 
ary attacks, we fhall certainly counteraft our own 
purpofe ; for he, doubtlefs, miftakes his true intereftt 
who thinks that he can increafe his fafety, when hQ 
impairs his virtue. 
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meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourfclves with no hopes of efcaping, 
and with little of delaying ; but of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppofi* 
tion of rival interefts, we may always adleviace the 
terror by confidering that our perfecucors arc weak 
and ignorant, and mortal like ourfelves. 

The misfortunes which arifc from the concurrence 
of unhappy incidents ihould never be fuffered to 
difturb us before they happen ; becaufe^ if the brcaft 
be once laid open to the dread of mere poflibilidcs 
of mifery, life muft be given a prey to difinal folici- 
' tude, and quiet muft be loft for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abfurd 
to be afraid of the natural diflblution of the body, 
becaufe it muft certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this fcnti- 
ment be entirely juft, I (hall not examine ; but 
certainly, if it be improper to fear events which 
muft happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reafon to fear thofc which may never happen, 
and which, if they ihould come upon us, we cannot 
refift. 

As we ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becaufe the objcfts both of 
fear and hope are yet uncertain, fo we ought not to 
truft the reprefcntations of one more than of the 
other, becaufe they are both equally fallacious; as 
hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happinefs of poflefllon proportionate to that expec- 
tation which incited his defire, and invigorated his 
purfuit i nor has any man found the evils of life fo 
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formklable in reality, as they were defcribcd to him 
by his own imagination ; every fpecies of diftrels 
brings with it fome peculiar fuppdrts^ (ovtlt unfore« 
feen means of refilling, or power of enduring* 
Taylor juftly blames fome pious perfons, who in- 
dulge their fancies too much, fct themfelves, by the 
force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 
martyrs and confeflbrs, and queftion the validity of 
their own faith becaufe they flirink at the thoughts of 
flames and tortures. It is, fays he, fufficient that 
you are able to encounter the temptations which now 
aflault yous when God fends trials, he may fend 
ftrength. 

All fear is in itfelf painful, and when it condiKCfe 
ix>t to fafety is painful without ufe. Every conGdcr- 
ation, therefore, by which ^oundlefs terrors may 
be removed, adds fomething to human happioefs. 
It is likewife not unworthy of remark, that in pro- 
portion as our cares are employed upon the future;^ 
they afe abftraded from the prefent, from the only 
time which we can call our own, and of which if we 
negleft the duties, to make provifion againft vifion- 
ary attacks, we (hall certainly counteraft our own 
purpofe ; for he, doubtlefs, miilakes his true intereftt 
who thinks that he can increafe his fafety, when hQ 
impairs his virtue. 
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meeting. There are, indeed, natural evils which 
we can flatter ourfelves with no hopes of efcaping, 
and with little of delaying ; but of the ills which are 
apprehended from human malignity, or the oppofi« 
tion of rival interefts, we may always adlcviate the 
terror by confidering that our perfecutors are weak 
and ignorant, and mortal like ourfelves. 

The misfortunes which arifc from the concurrence 
of unhappy incidents fhould never be fuffcrcd to 
difturb us before they happen ; becaufe, if the brcaft 
be once laid open to the dread of mere poflibilides 
of mifery, life muft be given a prey to difinal folici- 
' tude, and quiet muft be loft for ever. 

It is remarked by old Cornaro, that it is abfurd 
to be afraid of the natural diflblution of the body, 
becaufe it muft certainly happen, and can, by no 
caution or artifice, be avoided. Whether this fenti- 
ment be entirely juft, I fhall not examine ; but 
certainly, if it be improper to fear events which 
muft happen, it is yet more evidently contrary to 
right reafon to fear thofc which may never happen, 
and which, if they fhould come upon us, wc cannot 
refift. 

As wc ought not to give way to fear any more 
than indulgence to hope, becaufe the objeds both of 
fear and hope are yet uncenain, fo we ought not to 
truft the reprefentations of one more than of the 
other, becaufe they are both equally fallacious; as 
hope enlarges happinefs, fear aggravates calamity. 
It is generally allowed, that no man ever found the 
happinefs of poflefllon proportiona:e to that expec- 
tation which incited his defire, and invigorated his 
purfuit I nor has any man found the evils of life fo 
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formidable in reality, as they were defcribcd to him 
by his own imagination -, every fpecies of diilrels 
brings with it feme peculiar fupports; fonrib tinfore** 
fcen means of refilling, or power of enduring* 
Taylor juftly blames fomc pious perfons, who in- 
dulge their fancies too much, fct themfelves, by the 
force of imagination, in the place of the ancient 
martyrs and confeflfors, and queftion the validity of 
their own faith becaufe they (brink at the thoughts of 
flames and tortures. It is, fays he, fufficient that 
yov are able to encounter the temptations which now 
aflault you; when God fends trials, he may fend 
ftrength. 

All fear is in itfelf paihfj^l, and when it conducefe 
ix>t.to fafety is painful without ufe. Every confidcr- 
auion, therefore, by which ^oundlefs terrors may 
be removed, adds fomething to human happinefs. 
It is likewife not unworthy of remark, that in pro- 
portion as our cares are employed upon the future;^ 
they afc abftrafted from the prefent, from the only 
time which we can call our own, and of which if wc 
ncgleft the duties, to make provifion againft vifion- 
ary attacks, we (hall certainly counteraft our own 
purpofe ; for he, doubtlefs, miftakes his true intereftt 
who thinks that he can increafe his fafety, when hQ 
impairs his virtue. ^ 
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^ Aff^lfi^ P^P^^* griit'^r if ^ifh 

Et/oUs meliiu nsUMt. Hoa* 

Whene'er thy countenance divine 

Th* attendant people cheers* 
The genial funs more radiant fluiKf 

The daj more glad appears. £i.r w tssTOi^ 

Mr. RambleRj 

THERE are few Rifles more ungrateful j diaa 
for peribns of modefty to fpeak their 
praifes. In fonie cafes, however, this muft be < 
for the general good, and a generous fpirit will om 
fuch occafions aiTert its merit, and vindicate idelf 
with becoming warmth. 

My circumftanccs. Sir, arc very hard and pecu* 
liar. Could the world be brought to treat me as I 
deferve, it would be apublick benefit. This make* 
me apply to you, that my cafe being fairly ftatcd ia 
a paper (6 generally efteemed, I may fuffer no looger 
from ignorant and childtfli prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very refpedafale 
pcrfon, but fomewhat auftere in his manner: highly 
and defervedly valued by his near relations and in* 
timates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger 
focicty, or gaining a general acquaintance anK>ng 
mankind. In a venerable old age he retired from 
she worldj and I in the bloom of youth came into 
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it^ fucceeding him in all his dignities, and formedt 
as I might rcafonably flatter myfclf, to be fhe objeft 
of univerfal love and cfteem. Joy and gladnefi 
were born with mej cheerfulnefs, good-humour, 
and benevolence always attended and endeared my 
infancy. That time is long paft. So long, that 
idle imaginations are apt to fancy me wrinkled, old, 
^d difagreeable > but, unlefs my looking-glafs de-« 
ceives me, I have not yet loft one charm, one beauty 
of my earlieft years. However, thus far is too 
cprtAirip I am to every body juft what they chufe to 
think me, fo that to very few I appear in my right 
ihape $ and though naturally I am the friend of 
human kind, to few, very few comparatively, am I 
uiQeful or agreeable. 

This is the more grievous, as it is utterly impof- 
fible for me to avoid being in all forts of places and 
compmiies > and I am therefore liable to meet with 
pci-petual affronts and injuries. Though I have a$ 
n4tiiral ^n antipathy to cards and^dice, as fome peo-> 
pie have to a cat, many and many an affembly am I 
forced to endure ; and though reft and compofurc 
^rt my peculiar joy, am worn out, and harafled to 
death with jpurnies by men and women of quality, * 
frha never take one, but when I can be of the party* 
Sqoie, on a contrary extreme, will never receive mc 
bm in bed, where they fperid at leaft half of the time 
I have to ftay with them ; and others aif: fo mon- 
ftroufly ill-bred as to take phyfick on purpofe when 
they have reafon to*"expe6t me. Thofe who keep 
upoii terms of more politenefs with me, are gcne- 
r^Uly fp cold and conftrained in their behaviour, that 
I cjtnnpt but perceive myfelf an unwelcome ^c(L\ 

O a ^t^^ 
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and even among perfons deferving of cftecm, and 
who certainly have a value for me, it is too evident 
that generally whenever I come I throw a dulocfs 
over the whole company, that I am entertained with 
a formal ftifF civility, and that they are glad when I 
am fairly gone. 

How bitter muft this kind of reception be to one 
formed to infpire delight, admiration, and love ! To 
one capable of anfwering and rewarding the greaccft 
warmth and delicacy of fentiments! 

I was bred up among a fet of excellent people, 
who affeftionately loved me, and treated me with 
the utmoft honour and refpeft. It would be tedious 
to relate the variety of my adventures, and ftrange 
viciflitudcs of my fortune in many different coun« 
tries. Here in England there was a time when I 
lived according to my heart's dcfirc. Whenever I 
appeared, publick aflcmblies appointed for my re- 
ception were crowded with perfons of quality and 
falhion, early drel^ as for a court, to pay me cheir 
devoirs. Cheerful hofpitality every where crowned 
my board, and I was looked upon in every country 
pariOi a^ a kind of focial bond between the Tquire, 
the parfon, and the tenants. •The laborious poor 
every where blcft my appearance : they do fo ftill^ 
and keep their bell clothrs to do me honour; 
though as much as I delight in the honeft country 
folks, they do now and then throw a pot of ale at 
my head, ^nd fometimes an unlucky boy will drive 
his cricket-ball full in my face. 

Even in thcfc my beft days there were perfons who 
thought me toojdemure and grave. I muft forfooch 
by all means be inftrufted by foreign mafters* and 

taugbc 
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taught to dance, and play. This method of educa- 
tion W3S fo contrary to my genius, formed for much 
nobler entertainments, that it did not fucceed at all. 

I fell next into the hands of a very different fet. 
They were fo exceQively fcandalized at the gaiety of 
my appearance, as not only to defpoil me of the 
foreign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I 
had been tricked out with by my laft misjudging 
tutors, but they robbed me of every innocent orna- 
ment I had from my infancy been ufed to gather in 
the fields and gardens; nay they blacked my face, 
^nd covered me all over with a habit of mourning, 
and that too very coarfe and awkward, I was noir 
obliged to fpend my whole life in hearing fermons; 
nor permitted fo much as to fmile upon any occafion^ 

In this melancholy difguife I became a f)erfeft 
bugbear to all children, apd young folks. Where- 
cver I came there was a general hufh, and imme- 
diate flop to all pleafantncfs of look or difcourfe; 
and not being permitted to tajk wich them in my 
own language at that time, they took fuch a difgufl 
to me in thofe tedious hours of yawning, that having 
tranfmitted it to their children, I cannot now bo 
heard, though it Lulong fince I have recovered my p 
natural form, and pleafing tone of voice. Would 
they but receive my vifits kindly, ai)d liften to what 
I could tell them — let me fay it without vanity — hovr 
charming a companion (hould I be ! tA every one 
could I talk on the fubjefts moft inteitftmg and moft 
pleafing. With the great and ambitious, I would 
difcourfe of honours and advanc(frnents, qf diftinc- 
f;ipns to which the whole world fliould be witnefs, of 
O J uactvsvtd. 
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unenvled dignities and durable prrfcnnents. Ta 
the rich I would tell of inexhauftibic tirafurcs, and 
the fure method to attain them. I would teadi 
them to put out their money on the bcft incercft, lad 
inftrucc the lovers of pleafurc how to fecure and im- 
prove i: to the higheft degree. The beauty (bould 
learn of me how to preferve an everlafting bloooL 
To the afflicted I would adminiftcr comfort^ and re- 
laxation to the bufy. 

As 1 dare promife myfclf you will acteft the truth 
of all 1 have advanced, there is no doubt but nuaj 
will be defirous of improving their acquaintance 
with me ; and that I may not be thought too d:fi* 
cult, I will tell you, in Ihort, how I wilh to be re- 
ceived. 

You muft know I equally hate lazy idlenefs ar.d 

hurry. I would every wl.erc be welcomed at a 

tolerably early hour with decent good-humour and 

gratitude. I muft be attended in the great halls 

peculiarly appropriated to me v.ith refpecl ; but I 

do not infill upon finery : propriety of appearance, 

and perfect neatncfs, is all I require. I mull at 

dimmer be treated witli a temperate, but cheerful 

. facial m.e.il ; both the ncighbo|)rs and the poor 

Ihonld be the better for me. Some time I muft 

have tc:e-i-tLtc with my kind entertainers, and the 

reft of my vifit Ihould be fpent in plcafant walks and 

airinj^s amoyg fets of agreeable people, in fuch dif- 

coune as I (hall naturally diftate, or in reading fome 

few iVk'ctcd out of thofe numberlefs books that are 

dedicated to me, and go by my nixiv.c. A name 

that, alas ! as the world Hands at prefent, makes 

them 
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them oftcncr thrown afide than taken up. As thofc 
converfations and books (hould be both well chofen, 
to give fome advice on that head may poffibly 
furnifli you with a future paper, and any thing 
you (hall offer on my behalf will be of great fervicc 
to. 

Good Mr. Rambler, 

Your faithful Friend and Servant, 

SUNDAY, 



Numb. 31. Tuesday, ^///y 3, 1750. 

NoM ego wundofis aujsm defenden mores ^ 

Faljaque pro wtiis arma tenere meis. 0?10, 

Corrupted manners I (hall ne'er defend, 

Nor, falfely witty, for my faults contend • £lphinsto!C. 

THOUGH the fallibility of man's reafon, and 
the narrownefs of his knowledge, are very 
liberally confeffed, yet the conduft of thofe v^ho fo 
willingly admit the weaknefs of human nature*, 
items to difcern that this acknowledgment is not al« 
together fincere ; at lead, that moft make it with 4 
tacit referve in favour of themfelvcs, and that with 
whatever eafc they give up the claim of their neigh- 
bourSj they arc defirous of being thought exempt 
from faults in their own conduA, and from error in 
their opinions. 

The certain and obftinate oppofition, which wc 
may obfervc made to confutation, however clear, 
Juid to reproof however tender, ia(%n undoubted ar« 

O 4 ^tcvttX^ 
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gumcnt^ that fome dormant privilege is thought to 
be attacked; for as no man can lofe what he neither 
poiTelTes, nor imagines himfelf to poflfefsj or be de* 
frauded of that to which he has no right, it is rca* 
fonable to fuppofe that thofe who break out into fury 
at the foftcft contradiftion, or the flighted cenfurc, 
fincc they apparently conclude themlelves injured^ 
muft fancy fome ancient immunity violated, or feme 
natural prerogative invaded. To be miftaken^ if 
tHey thought themfelves liable to miftake, could not 
be confidered as either (hameful or wonderful, and 
they would not receive with fo much emotion intel- 
ligence which only informed them of what they 
knew before, nor ftruggle with fuch earneftneb 
agaipft an attack that deprived them of nothing to 
which they held themfelves entitled. 

It is related of one of the philofophers, that when 
an account was brought him of his fon's death, he 
received it only with this teflcL^ion, 1 knew that wq 
Jen "svas mortal. He that is convinced of an cfror, 
if he had the fame knowledge of his own wcaknefs, 
would, inftcad of draining for aitifices, and brood- 
ing mili^nity, only regard fuch overfights as the 
appendages of humanity, and pacify himfelf with 
confiJering that he had always known man to be a 
fallible being. 

If it be true that mod of our paflions are excited 
by tlic novelty of objedsj there is little realbn for 
doubting that to be confidered as fubjeft to falla- 
cies of ratiocination, or imperfeftion of know* 
ledge, is to a great part of mankind entirely new 5 
for it is impoITiblc to fall into any company where 
there i^ nut fome regular s^id cftabliflied fubordi- 

natioDj 
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nation, without finding rage and vehemence pro- 
duced only by difference of fentiments about things 
in which neither of the difputants have any other 
intcrcft than what proceeds from their mtitual un- 
y^illingnefs to give way to any opinion that may bring 
upon them the difgrace of being wrong. 

I have heard of one that, having advanced fomc 
crroheous doftrines in philofophy, refufed to fee 
the experiments by which they were confuted : 
and the obfervation of every day will give new 
proofs with how much induflry fubterfuges and 
cvafions are fought to decline the preffure of refill- 
lefs arguments, how often the ftate of the queftion 
is altered, how often the antagonift is wilfully mif- 
rcprcfcnted, and in how much perplexity the cleareft 
pofitions are involved by thofe whorfi they happen 
to oppofe. 

Of all mortals none feem to have been more in- 
fcded with this fpecies^of vanijty, than the race of 
writers, whofe reputation arifing folely from their 
undcrftanding, gives them a very delicate fenfibi- 
lity of any violence attempted on their literary ho- 
nour. It is not unpleafing to remark with what fd- 
licitude men of acknowledged abilities will endea* 
vour to palliate abfurdities and reconcile contradic- 
tions, only to obviate criticifms to which all human 
performances muft ever be expofed, and from which 
they can never fuffer, but whei^they teach the worjji 
by a vain and i:idiculous impatience to think them of 
importance. 

Dryden, whofe warmth of fancy, and haftc of 
•rompofition, very frequently hurried him into inac- 
. * curacic^^ 
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curacies, heard himfelf fomctimes expofcd co ridicute 
for having faid in one of his tragedies, 

1 follow fate, which does too faft purfue. 

That no man could at once follow and be followed 
was, it may be thought, too plain to be long dif- 
putedi and the truth is, that Dryoeii was appa- 
rently betrayed into the blunder by the double 
meaning of the word Fate, to which in the former 
part of the verfe he had annexed the idea of For- 
tune, and in the latter that of Death ; fo that 
the fenfc only was, though pirfued by Death, / 
will not refign myjelf to defpair^ but will fellow For- 
tune, and do and Juffcr '^johat is appointed. This, 
however, was not completely cxprefl'cd, and Drt- 
DEN being determined not to give way to his cri- 
ticks, never confeflcd that he had been furprifed 
by an ambiguity ^ but finding luckily in Jlrgil an 
account of a man moving ih a circle, with this cx- 
prelfion, Et Je Jequiturquc fugitque, ** Here," fays 
he, " is the paflTagc in imiution of which I wrote 
•* the line that my criticks were pleafed to con- 
" dcmn as nonlenfci not but I may fometimes 
** write nonfenfe, though they have oot the fortune 
•* to find it/' 

Every one ftes the folly of fuch mean doublings 
to efcape the puriuit of criticifm ; nor is there a 
fingle reader of this poet, who would not have paid 
him greater veneration, had he Ihcwn confcioufncfs 
enough of his own luperiority to fct fuch cavils at 
defiance, and owned that hc^ fometimes flipped into 

errors 
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errors by the tumult of his imagination, and the 
multitude of his ideas. 

It is happy when this temper difcovers itfelf only" 
in little things, which may be right or wrong without 
any influence on the virtue or happincfs of man- 
kind. We may, with very little inquietude, fee a 
man perTift in a projedt^ which he has found to be 
impfafticable, live in. an inconvenient houfe becaufe 
it was contrived by himfelf, or wear a coat of a par- 
ticular cut, in hopes by perfeverance to bring it into 
fafliion. Thefe are indeed follies, but they are only 
follies, and, however wild or ridiculous, can very 
little aflPeft others. 

But fiich pride, once indulged, too frequently' 
operates upon more important objects, and inclines 
iticn not only to vindicate their errors, but their 
vioes ', to perfift in praftices which their own hearts 
condemn, only left they fhould feem to feel re- 
proaches, or be made wifer by the advice of others ; 
or to fearch for fophifms tending to the confufion of 
all principles, and the evacuation of all duties, that 
they may not appear to aft what they are not able W 
defend. 

Let every man, ^ho finds vanity fo far predomi- 
nant, as to betray him to the danger of this laft de-' 
grec of corruption, paufe a moment to ^onfider what 
will be the tonfequences of the plea which he is 
about to oflFer for a praftice to wWch he knows him- 
felf not led at firft by reafon, but impelled by the 
violence of defire, furprifed by the fuddennefs of 
paflion, or feduced by the foft approaches of .tempt- 
ation, and by imperceptible gradations of guilt. 
Let him conQder what he is going to cqtoscvW >s^ 
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forcing his underftanding to patronife tho(e ap- 
pecices, which it is its chief buGncfs to hinder and 
reform. 

The caufc of virtue requires fo little art to de- 
fend it, and good and evil, when they have bcca 
once fhewn, are fo eafily diftinguifhed^ that fuch 
apologifts feldom gain profclytes to their party, 
nor have their fallacies power to decehre any but 
thofe whofe dcfircs have clouded their difcernnncnt. 
All that the bed faculties thus employed can per- 
form is, to perfuadc the hearers that the man ii 
hopelefs whom they only thought vicious, that cor- 
ruption has paficd from his manners to* his prin- 
ciples, that all endeavours for his recovery are wi:h- 
cut profped of fuccefs, and that nothing remains 
but to avoid him as infectious, or hunt him down ai 
dcftruftive. ' 

But if it be fuppofcd that he may impofe on 
his audience by partial reprefcntations of confe* 
quences, intricate dedudions of remote caufcs^ or 
perplexed combinations of ideas, which having 
various relations appear different as viewed on dif- 
ferent fides ; that he may fometimcs puzzle the 
weak and well-meaning, and now and then feduce, 
by the admiration of his abilities, a young min4 
dill fluftuating in uafctikd notion:,, and neither 
fortified by inllruftion nor enlightened by expe- 
rience ; yet what mud be the event of fuch a tri- 
umph ? A man cannot fpend all this life in frolick : 
age, or difeafe, or folitude will bring fomc houn 
of ferious confideratiun, and it will then afford 
no comfort to think, that he has extended the do- 
minion of vice, that he has loaded himfelf with 

the 
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the crimes of others, and can never know the ex- 
tent of his own wickednefs, or make reparation 
for the mifchicf that he has caufed. There is not 
perhaps in all the ftores of ideal anguilh, a thought 
more painful, than the confcioufnefs of having 
propagated corruption by vitiating principles, of 
having not Only drawn others from the paths of 
virtue, brf %locked up the way by which they 
ihould return, of having blinded them to every 
beauty but the paint of pleafure, and deafened them 
to every call but the alluring voice of the fyrens of 
deftrufbion. 

There is yet another danger in this praftice: 
men who cannot deceive others, are very often fuqi^ 
cefsful in deceiving themfelves; they weave rhek 
fophiftry till their t)wn reafon is entangled, and re- 
|)eat their pofitions till they are credited by thAi- 
fclves; by often contending they grow finctfre irt 
the caufe, and by long wifliing for demonftrativc 
arguments, they at lad bring themfelves to fancy 
that they had found them. They are then at the 
uttermoft verge of wickednefs, and may die with* 
out having that light rekindled in their minds, 
which their own pride and contumacy have extin- 
guilhed. 

The men who can be charged with feweft fail- 
ings, either with refpedb to abilities or virtue, arc 
generally moft ready to allow them : for not to 
dwell on things of folemn and awful confidera- 
tion, the humility of confeffors, the tears of faints, 
and the dying terrors of perfons eminent for piety 
and innocence, it is well known that Cxfar wrote 
6 an 
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an account of the errors connniitted by him in his 
wars of Gaul, and that Hippocrates, whofc oanK is 
perhaps in rational eftimation greater than Ca:far's, 
warned pofterity againft a miftake into which he had 
fallen. So much, fays Celfus, does the open mndariUjs 
<onfeJJion of an error become a fnan con/cious thai be bds 
€nougb remainifig to/upport his charaSer. 

As all error is meannefs, it is incuiv|Nipt on every 
man who confults his own dignity, to retraft it as 
foon as he difcovers it^ without fearing any ccn* 
fure fo much as that of his own mind. As juftioe 
requires that all injuries ihould be repaired, it is 
the duty of him who has feduced others by bad 
xM-aAices or falfe notions, to endeavour that fuch 
as have adopted his errors Ihould know his retrac- 
(ion, and that thofc who have learned vice by his 
eximple, fhould by his example be uught amend* 
ment. 
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'lit M ftorj^A? *X!^* ^^4^ ^f* h^ ayamKin* 

Of all t}|ic wots that loa^l the mortal ftate. 

Whatever fny portiooy mildlj meet thy fate ; 

But eafe it as thou can'ft— - Elprinstoit. 

SO large a part of human life pafies in a ftate con* 
trary to our natural dcfircs, that one of the prin- 
cipal topicks of moral inftru6tion is the art of bear* 
ing calamities. And fuch is the certainty of evil,*' 
that it is the duty of every man to furnifh his mincU 
ivith thofe principles that may enable him to a£fc iia« 
der it with decency and propriety. 

The feft of ancient philofophers, that boafted 
to have carried this neceffary fcience to the higheft 
pcrfe6Uon, were the ftoicks, or fcholars of Zeno, 
wKofe wild enthufiaftick virtue pretended to an ex- 
emption from the fenfibilities of unenlightened mor-^ 
talsj and who proclaimed themfelves exalted^ by the 
do&rines of their fed, above the reach of thofe ^ 
miferies, which embitter life to the rcftof the world. 
They therefore removed pain, poverty, lofs of • 
friends, exile, and violent death, from the catalogue 
of evils ; and pafled, in their haughty flyle, a kind 
of irrcvcrfiblc decree, by which they forbad them to 
be counted any longer among the obje&s of terror or 
^inxiety, or to give any difturbance to the tranquil-* 
lity of a wife man. 

Thia 
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This cdift was, I think, not univcrfalljroblcrvtdi 
for though one of the more refolute^ when he was 
tortured by a violent difeafe, cried ouC, chat let 
pain harafs him to its utmoft power, it fliould never 
force him to confider it as other than indifferent and 
Dcucral; yet all had not (lubbornnefs to hold out 
againft their fenfes : for a weaker pupil of Zeno is 
. recorded to have confefTed in the MBguifh of the 
gout, that be ncrs) found pain to be an evil. 

It may however be qucftioned, whether thefc 
philofophers can be very properly numbered among 
the teachers of patience j for if pain be not an evil, 
there fcems no inllrudion requifite how it may be 
borne ; and therefore, when they endeavour to arm 
their followers with arguments againft it, they nuy 
be thought to have given op their firft polition. But 
luch iriconfillencies arc to be expeAed from the 
greatclt undcrdandings, when they endeavour to 
grow eminent by Angularity, and employ their 
ftrength in eitabliihing opinions oppofite to nature. 

The conrroverfy about the reality of external 
evils is now at an end. That life has many miiic- 
ries, and that thofe mileries are, fometimes at lead, 
equal to all the powers of fortitude, is now univer- 
I'ally confefTed ; and therefore it is ufeful to confider 
not only how we may efcape them, but by what 
means thofe which either the accidents of affairs, 
or the infinnities of nature, muft bring upon us« 
may be mitigated and lightened, and how we may 
make thofe hours lefs wretclied, which the condi* 
tion of our prefent exillence will not allow to be very 
happy. 

The 
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The 'Cure for the greatcft part of human inife- 
rlcs is not radical, but palliative. Infelicity is in- 
volved in corporeal nature, and interwoven with our 
being; all attempts therefore to decline it wholly 
are ufelefs and vain : the armies of pairt fend their 
arrows againll us on every fide, the choice is onljr 
between thofc which are more or Icfs fharp, §t 
tinged with poifon of greater or lefs malignity ; and 
the ftrongeft armour which reafon can fupply, will 
only blunt their points, but cannot repel them. . 

The great remedy which heaven has put in our 
hands is patience, by which, though we cannot leflen 
the torments of the body, we can in a great meafure 
prcferve the peace of the mind, and (hall fufrer only 
the natural and genuine force of art evil, without 
heightening its acrimony, or prolonging its efFcfts; 

There is indeed nothing more unfuitable to the 
nature of man in any calamity than rage and tur- 
bulence, which, withbut examining whether they 
are not fometimes impious, are at leaft always of- • 
ftnfive^ and incline others rather to hate and defpife 
than to pity and aftift us. If what we fuffer has been 
brought upon us by ourfelves, it is obferved by an 
ancient poet, that patience is eminently our duty, 
fincc no one fhould be angry at feeling that which he 
has deferved. 

Leniter tx meritd qulcquid patian firendum eji. 
Let pain deferv'd without complaint be borne. 

And furely, if we are confcious that we have not 
contributed to our own fufFerings, if punifhment 
falls upon innocence, or difappointment happens to 
Vol. V, P \Yve^vSvri 
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think there is fome reafon for qiieftioning whether 
the body and mind are not fa proportioned^ that the 
' one can bear all that can be inflifted on the otha, 
whether virtue cannot (land its ground as long as 
life, and whether a foul well principled will not be 
feparated. fooner than fubdued. 

In calamities which operate chiefly on otirp^fiffioDSy 
fuch as diminution of fortune, lofs of fritads, or de- 
clenfion of charaAer, the chief danger of impa* 
tience is upon the firft attack^ and many ezpediems 
have been contrived, by which the blow nuy be 
broken. Of thefe the moft general precept is^ not 
to take pleafure in any thing, of which it is not io 
our power to fecure the poflfeffion to ourlclves. 
This counfel> when we confider the enjoyment of 
any terreftrial advantage, as oppoflte to a confiaac 
and habitual folicicude for future felicity, is un- 
doubtedly juft, and delivered by that authority 
which cannot be difputed > but in any other fcnfc, 
is it not like advice, not to walk left we fliouki 
Humble, or not to fee lefl our eyes fhould light upon 
defonnity ? It feems to me reafonable to enjoy blef* 
fings with confidence as well as to refign them with 
fubminion, and to hope for the continuance of good 
which we poflefs without infolence or voluptuoufnefi, 
as for the reftitution of that which we lofe withovc 
defpondency or murmurs. 

The chief fecurityagainfl: the fruitleit anguiih of 
impatience, muft arife from frequent refledlion on 
the wildom and goodnefs of the God of nature, in 
whofe hands are riches and poverty, honour and dif^ 
grace, pleafure and pain, and life and death. A 

fetded 
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fettled convidion of the tendency of every thing to 
our g9od9 and of the poffibility of turning miferies 
into happinefs, by receiving them rightly, will in- 
cline us to ilefs she name of the Lord, whether he 
gives or fakes aipay. 



Numb. 33. Tuesday, j^uly 10, 1750^ 

^Oif cjret altemd requie durahile non efi. Ovid. 

Alternate red and labour long endure^. 

IN the early ages of the world, as is well known 
to thofe who arf verfed in ancient traditions, 
when innocence was yet untainted, and limplicky 
vnadulterated) manl^ini^ was happy in the enjoynienc 
of continual pjeafure, and conltant plenty, under, 
the proteft^on of Re3T ; a gentle divinity, who re- 
quired of her worfliippers neither altars nor lacri- 
fices, and whofe rites were only perfonned by pro- 
ftrations upon turfs of flowers in fhades of jdhiine 
and myrtle, or by dances on the banks of rivers 
flowing with milk and ne£bar. 

Under this eafy government the firft generations 
breathed the fragrance of perpetual fpring, cat the 
fruits^ which', without culture, fell ripe into their 
hands, and flept under bowers arched by nature, 
with the birds finging over their heads, and the 
beafts (porting about them. But by degrees they 
began to lofe their original integrity; each, though 
t^ere was more than enough for all, was defirou^ c^C 

' \ ' P 3 ^T^^X^- 
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appropriating part to himfelf. Then entered rior 
lence and fraud, and theft and Vapine. Soon after 
pride and envy broke into the worlds and brought 
with them a new ftandard of wealth ; for naen, who 
tiU then thought themfclves rich when they wanted 
nothing, now rated their demands, not by the calls 
of nature, but by the plenty of others ; and began 
to confider thennfclves as poor, when they beheld 
their own poffcflions exceeded by thofe of their 
neighbours. Now only one could be happy, be- 
caufe only one could have ihoft, and that one was 
always in danger, left the fame arts by which he had 
fupplanted others (hould be praAifed upon httnfclf. 

Amidft the prevalence of this corruption, the 
ftate of the earth was changed ; the year was divided 
into feafons ; part of the ground became barren, and 
the reft yielded only berries, acorns, and herbs. The 
fummer and autumn indeed furniftied a coarfe and 
inelegant fufliciency, but winter was without any 
relief; Famine, with a thoufand difeafes, which the 
inclemency of the air invited into the upper regions, 
made havock among men, and there appeared to be 
danger left they fliould be deftroyed before they were 
reformed. 

To oppofe the devaftations of Famine, whofcat- 
tercd the ground every where with carcafes. Labour 
came down upon earth. L^abour was the fon of 
Necessity, the nurfcling of 1 Iope, and the pupil of 
Art i he had the ftrcngth of his mother, the fpirit 
of his nurfc, and the dexterity of his governcfs. His 
face was wrinkled with the wind, and fwarthy with 
the fun ; he had the implcmcntsi of huft)andry in one 
hand, with which he turned up the earthy in the 
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other he had the tools of architedure, and raifed 
walls and towers at his pleafure. He called out 
with a rough voice, " Mortals ! fee here the power 
" to whom you are configned, and from whom you 
'* are to hope for all your pleafurcs, and all your 
" fafety. You have long languiihed under the do- 
** minion of Rest, an impotent and deceitful 
*' goddefs, who can neither proteft nor relieve you, 
*' but refigns you to the firft attacks of either Fa- 
" MINE or Disease, and fufFtrs her fhades to be 
** invaded by every enemy, and deftroyed by every 
*' accident. 

" Awake therefore to the call of Labour. I 
*' will teach you to remedy the fterility of the earth, 
*' and the feverity of the flcy ; I will compel fum- 
" mer to find provifions for the winter; I will 
*' force the waters to give you their fifti, the air its 
*' fowls, and the foreft its beads ; I will teach you 
" to pierce the bowels of the earth, and bring out 
** from the caverns of the mountains metals which 
** Ihall give ftrcngth to your hands, and fecurity 
** to your bodies, by which you may be covered 
•* from the affaults of the fierceft beads, and with 
'* which you (hall fell the oak, and divide rocks, 
-** and fubjcft all nature to your ufe and pleafure." 

Encouraged by this magnificent invitation, the 
inhabitants of the globe confidered Labour as their 
only friend, and hafted to his command.. He led 
them out to the fields and mountains, and fhewed 
them how to open mines, to level hills, to drain 
marfhes, and change the courfe of rivers. The face 
of things was immediately transformed; the land 

P 4 H^^!^ 
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was covered with towns and villages, cncompaflcd 
with fields of corn, and plantations of fruit-trees i 
and nothing was feen but heaps of grain, and baikcu 
of fruit, full tables, and crowded itorchoufcs. 

Thus Labour and his followers added ever? 
hour new acquifitions to their conqucfts, and faw 
Famine gradually difpoflctTcd of his dominionsj 
till at laft, amidll their jollity and triumphs, they 
were deprcflcd and amazed by the approach of Las- 
situde, who was known by her funk eyes, and de- 
jefted countenance. She came forward trembling 
and groaning : .at every groan the hearts of all tbofc 
that beheld her loft their courage, their nerves 
flackened, their hands (hook, and the inftrumcnu 
of labour fell from their grafp. 

Shocked with this horrid phantom they rcflcdcd 
with regret on their eafy compliance with the folici- 
tations of LaboIjr, and began to wifh again for the 
golden hours which they remembered to have pafled 
under the reign of Rest, whom they refolved again 
to vifit, and to whom they intended to dedicate the 
remaining part of their lives. Rest had not left 
the world 5 they quickly found her, and to atone 
for their former defertion, invited her to the enjoy- 
ment of thofc acquifitions which Labour iiod pro- 
cured them. 

Rest therefore took leave of the groves and val- 
lies, which (he had hitherto inhabittJ, and entered 
into palaces, repofcd hrrfelf in alcoves, and (lum- 
bered away the winter upon beds of down, and the 
fummcr in artificial grottos with cafcades playing be- 
fore her. There was indeed always fomething 

wanting 
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wanting to complete her felicity, and fhc could 
never lull her returning fugitives to that ferenity, 
which they knew before their engagements with 
I^ABouit: Nor was her dominion entirely without 
controul, for (he was obliged to fliarc it with 
L.UXURY, though ihe always looked upon her as a 
falfc friend, by whom her influence was in reality 
deflfoyed, while it feemcd to be promoted. 

The two foft aflbciates, however, reigned for fome 
time without vifible difagreement, till at laft Luxury 
betrayed her charge, and let in Disease to feize upon 
her worlhippers. Rest then flew away, and left the 
place to the ufurpers ; who employed all their arts 
to fortify themfelves in their poflTcfllion, and to 
ilrengthen t|ie intereft of each other. 

Rest had not always the fame enemy : in fome 
places flie efcaped the incurGons of Disease ; but 
had her refidence invaded by a more flow and fubtle 
intruder, for very frequently, when ever}- thing was 
compofed and quiet, when there was neither pain 
within, nor danger without, when every flower was 
in bloom, and every gale freighted with perfumes. 
Satiety would enter with a languifliing and repin- 
ing look, and throw herfelf upon the couch pladed 
and adorned for the accomm.odation of Rest. No 
fooner was flie fcated than a general gloom fpread 
itfelf on every Ode, the groves immediately lofl: their 
verdure, and their inhabitants defifl:ed from their 
melody, the breeze funk in fighs, and the flowers 
contra£led their leaves, and fliut up their odours. 
Nothing was feen on every fide but multitudes wan- 
dering about they knew not whither, in queft they 

ktvc^ 
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knew not of what ; no voice was heard but of com- 
plaints that mentioned no pain^ and murmurs that 
could tell of no misfortune. 

Rest had now loft her authoritf. Her followers 
again began to treat her with contempt ; fome of 
them united themfelves more clofely to Luxcrt, 
who promifed by her arts to drive Satiety awavi 
and others that were more wife, or had more forti- 
tude, went back again to Labour, by whom they 
were indeed protefted from Satiety, but delivered 
up in time to Lassitude, and forced by her to the 
bowers of Rest, 

Thus Rest and Labour equally perceived their 
reign of fhort duration and uncertain tenure, and 
their empire liable to inroads from thofc who were 
alike enemies to both. They each found their fub- 
jefts unfaithful, and ready to defert them upon every 
opportunity. Labour faw the riches which he had 
given always carried away as an offering to Rest, 
and Rest found her votaries in every exigence flying 
from her to beg help of Labour. They, therefore, 
at laft determined upon an interview, in which they 
agreed to divide the world between them, and go- 
vern it alternately, allotting the dominion of the day 
to one, and that of the night to the other, and pro* 
mifcd to guard the frontiers of each other, fo that, 
whenever hoftilities were attempted, Satiety (hould 
be intercepted by Labour, and Lassitude expelled 
by RtsT. Thus the ancient quarrel was appeafed, 
and ai hatred is often fucceeded by its contrary, 
RtST afterwards became pregnant by Labour, 
and was delivered of Health, a benevolent God- 
deft, 
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defs, who confolidatcd the union of her parents, 
and contributed to the regular viciflitudes of their 
reign, by difpenfing her gifts to thofe only who 
Ihared their lives in juft proportions between Rest 
and Labour. 



Numb. 34. Saturday, July 14, 1750. 

Nomjine 'vano 
Attrarum et filuie metu, — — HoR. 

AWm'd with cv'ry rifing gale, 

In cv'ry wood, in cv'ry vale. Elphinston. 

I Have been cenfured for having hitherto dedi- 
cated fo few of my fpeculations to the ladies; 
and indeed the moralift, whofe inftru6tions are ac- 
commodated only to one half of the human fpecies, 
rauft be confcffed not fufficiently to have extended 
his views. Yet it is ,to be confidered, that mafcu- 
line duties afford more room for counfeL and ob- 
fcrvations, as they are lefs uniform, and connedcd 
with things more fubje6t to viciflitude and acci- 
dent; we therefore find that in philofophical dif- 
courfes which teach by precept, . or hiftorical nar- 
ratives that inftru6t by example, the peculiar vir- 
tues or faults of women fill but a fmall part ; per- 
haps generally too fmall, for fo much of our do- 
meftick happinefs is in their hands, and their influ- 
ence is fo great upon our earliefl: years, that the 
univerfal intercft of the world requires them to be 
wctll inftrufted in their province; nor can it b^ 
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thought proper that (he qualities by which fo much 
pain or plealure may be given^ ihould be left to the 
direction of chance. 

I have, therefore, willingly given a place in n^ 
paper to a letter, which perhaps may not be wholly 
ufelel's to them whofe chief ambition is to plcafc, as it 
fhews how certainly the end is mifled by abfurd and 
injudicious endeavours at diftin£tion. 



ro the RAMBLER. 
S I R, 

T AM a young gentleman at my owndirpofal, with 
aconfiderable eftate; and having pafl^ through 
the common forms of education, fpent fome time in 
foreign countries, and made myfelf diftinguiflicd 
fincc my return in the politeft company, I am now 
arrived at that part of life in which every man is cx- 
pedled to fettle, and provide for the continuation of 
his lineage. I withftood for fome time the iblicita- 
tions and remonftrances of my aunts and uncles, but 
at lad was pcrfuaded to vifit Anibea^ an heirefs, 
whofc land lies contiguous to mine, and whofe birth 
and beauty are without objedion. Our friends de- 
clared that we were born for each other, all thofe on 
l^oih fides who had no intcrcft in hindering our 
ur.ion, contributed to promote it, and were confpi- 
liPL! t;) 'uirrv us into matrimony, before we had an 
o} lortiir.iiy of knowing one another. I was, how* 
<.\cT, : ;) old to be given away without my own con- 
ic?!:, ^nd iiaving happened to pick up an opinion* 
\\\\\l\\ to ;»K:r.y of my relations feemed extremely: 
ouJ^ ti.ar a man might be unhappy with a Ivge 

cftace^ 
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cftate, determined to obtain a nearer knowledge of 
the perfon with whom I was to pafs the remainder of 
tiiy time. To protraft the courtfliip was by no 
means difficult, for Antbea had a wonderful facility 
of evading queftions which I feldom repeated, and 
of barring approaches which I had no great eager* 
ncfs to prefs. 

Thus the time pafled away in vifits and civilities, 
without any ardent profeffions of love, or formal 
offers of fettlements. I often attended her to publick 
places, in which, as is well known, all behaviour is 
fo much regulated by cuftom, that very little infight 
can be gained into the private character, and there- 
fore I was not yet able to inform myfelf of her hu-* 
mour and inclinations. 

At laft I ventured to propofe to her to make one of 
a fmall party, and fpend a day in viewing a feat and 
gardens a few miles diftant \ and having, upon her 
compliance, coUcfted the reft of the company, I 
brought, at the hour, a coach which I had borrowed 
from an acquaintance, having delayed to buy one 
myfelf, till I Ihould have an opportunity of taking 
the lady's opinion for whofe ufe it was intended. 
jintbea came down, but as Ihe was going to ftep into 
the coach, ftarted back with great appearance of ter- 
ror, and told us that Ihe durft not enter, for the 
f^iocking colour of the lining had fo much the air of 
the mourning- coach, in which ihe followed her aunt's 
funeral three years before, that (he Ihould never 
have her poor dear aunt out of her head. 

I knew that it was not for lovers to argue with 
their miftrefies; I therefore fent back the coach, ' 
and got another more gay. Into this we all ea- 
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tered, the coachman began to drive, and we writ 
amufing ourfelves with the expectation of what 
we fhould fee, when, upon a fmall inclination of 
the carriage, Antbea fcreamed out, that wc were 
overthrown. We were obliged to fix aJl our at- 
tention upon her, which (he took care to keep up 
by renewing her outcries, ^t every corner where 
we had occafion to turn: at intervals^ Ihe enter- 
tained us with fretful complaints of the uneafinels 
of the coach, and obliged me to call feveral times 
on the coachman to take care and drive without 
jolting. The poor fellow endeavoured to pleafe 
us, and therefore moved very flowly, till Anibem 
found out that this pace would only keep us longer 
on the itones, and defired that I would order him 
to make more fpeed. He whipped his hoHes, the 
coach jolted again, and jintbea very complaifandy 
told us how much (he repented that (he made one of 
our company. 

At laft we got into the fmooth road, and began 
to think our difficulties at an end, when, on a fud- 
den, jintbta faw a brook before us, which (he could 
not venture to pafs. We were, therefore, obliged 
to alight, thai we might walk over the bridge ; but 
when we came to it> we found it fo narrow, that 
Antkfs durft not fet her foot upon it, and was con- 
tent» after long con fultation, to call the coach back» 
and with innumerable precautions, terrors, and la- 
mcntaiii.vis» croifcvt the brook. 

It %vas nccclfarxs after this delay, to amend our 

pace, anvi dirrclions were accordingly given to the 

CiVAvhinan. when .Htbtm iaformci u>, that ic was 

cv>4i\tnoo for the axle to catch tire with a quick 

5 motion* 
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motion, and begged of me to look out every minute, 
left we (hould all be confumed. I was forced to 
obey, and gave her from time to time the moft folema 
declarations that all was fafe, and that I hoped we 
fhould reach the place without lofing our lives either 
by fire or water. 

Thus we pafled on, over ways foft and hard, with 
more or lefs fpced, but always with new viciQicudes 
of anxiety. If the ground was hard, we were jolted 1 
if foft, we wye finking. Ifwewentfaft, we fhould 
be overturned -, if flowly, we (hould never reach the 
place. At length (he faw fomething which Ihe 
' called a cloud, and began to confider that at that 
time of the year it frequently thundered. This 
ieemed to be the capital terror, for after that the 
coach was fuScred to move on ; and no danger was 
thought too dreadful to be encountered, provided 
Ihe could get into a houfe before the thunder. 

Thus our whole converfation pafTed in dangers, 
and cares, and fears, and confolations, and ftories 
of ladies dragged in the mire, forced to fpend all. 
the night on a heath, drowned in rivers, or burnt 
With lightning ; and no fooner had a hairbreadth 
cfcape fet us free from one calamity, but wc were 
threatened with another. 

At length we reached the houfe where we intended 
to regale ourfelves, and I propofed to Antbea the- 
choice of a great number of difhes, which the place, 
being well provided for entertainment, happened to 
afford. She made fome obje6tion to every thing 
that was offered ; one thing (he hated at that time of 
the year, another (he could not bear fince (he had 
ictn it fpoiled at lady FadwclV% table » another ffie 
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was fure they could ndt drc(s at this houlc^ and 
another (he could not touch without French fauct. 
At lad: flie fixed her mind upo» falmon, but there 
was no falmon in the houfc. It was however procured 
with great expedition, and when it came to the table 
Ihe found that her fright had taken away her ftonoachj 
which indeed fhe thought no great lofs^ fat Ihe 
could never believe that any thing at an inn couM 
be cleanly got. 

Dinner was now over^ and the CQgnpmj pro* 
pofed, for I was now pad the condition of making 
overtures, that we (hould purfuc our original defign 
of vifiting the gardens. Antbea declared that (he 
could not imagine what pleafure we expeSed ftorn 
the fight of a few green trees and a little gravely and 
two or three pits of clear water ; that for her part 
fhe hated walking till the cool of the evening, and 
thought it very likely to rain; and again wiflied 
that flie had (laid at home. We then reconciled 
ourfelves to our difappointment, and began to talk 
on common fubjefts, when Antbea told us, that 
fince we came to fee gardens, Ihe would not hinder 
our faiisfadlion. We all rofc, and walked through 
the enclofurcs for fome time, with no other trouble 
than the nc ccfTity of watching left a frog Ihould hop 
acrofs the way, which Antbea told us would certain- 
ly kill her, if (he Ihould happen to fee him. 

Fro s, as it fell out, there were none ; but when 
we wep within a furlong of the gardens, Antbea faw 
fomc f ccp, and heard the wether clink his bell, 
which he was certain was not hung upon him for 
nothi ;, and therefore no a(rurances nor intreaties 
(houl prevail upon her to go a ftcp farther i (he was 

forry 
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forry to difappoint the company, •but her life was 
dearer to her than ceremony. 

We came back to the inn, and Antbea now dif- 
covered that there was no time to be loft in return* 
ing, for the night would come upon us; and a thou- 
fand misfortunes might happen in the dark. The 
Ihorfop * were immediately harnefled, and Antbea 
having wondered what could fcducc her to ftay fo 
long was eager to fet out. But we had now a new 
fccnc of terrour, every man we ftvr was a robber, 
and we were ordered fomctimes to drive hard, left a 
traveller whom we faw behind (hould overtake us j 
and fometimes to ftop, left we fhould come up to 
him who was paiTmg before us. She alarmed many 
an honeff man, by beggine him to fpare her life as 
he paflcd by the coach, and drew me into fifteen 
^barrels with perfons who encreafed her fright, by 
kindly ftopping to enquire whether they could affift 
us. At laft we came home, and Ihe told her com-* 
pany next day what a pleafant ride fhe had been 
taking. 

I fiippofe. Sir, I need not enquire of you what 
dedn£tions may be made from this narrative, nor 
triiat happinefs can arife from the fociety of that wo- 
man who miftakes cowardice for elegance, and 
imagines all delicacy to confift in refufing to be 
pleafed. 

I am, &c. 



Vol. V. 
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Numb. ^5- Tuesday, Jafy 17, 1750. 



- A Mr frBtmhA Juno» 



Am Hjmencus adifi, m$u sUi Grada Zf^iw Otiil 

Without connubial Jmm»\ aid they wed % 

Nor HjMum nor the Graca bleib the bed. Slpbisstos. 



70 /ft^ RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

AS you have hitherto delayed the performance 
of the promife, by which you gave us rcafon 
to hope for another paper upon matrimony, I imar 
gine you defirous of collcfting more materials than 
your own experience, or obfervation, can fupplfi 
and I (hall therefore lay candidly before you an ac* 
count of my own entrance into the conjugal ftate. 

I was about eight and twenty years old, when, 
having tried the diverfions of the town till I beg^n 
to be weary, and being awakened into attencion co 
more ferious bufinefs, by the failure of an anoracy 
to whom I had implicitly trufted the conduct of my 
fortune, I refolved to take my eftate into my own 
care, and methodife my whole life according to chc 
ftrifteft rules of economical prudence. 

In purfuance of this I'cheme, I took leave of my 
acquaintance, who difmiiTed me with numberlefs 
jells upon my new fyllcmj having firft endeavoured 
10 divert me from a dcfign fo little worthy of a man 
of wit> by ridiculous accounts of the ignorance 

and 
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and rufticity into which many had funk in their 
retirement, after having diftinguilhed themfelvcs 
in taverns and playhoufes, and given hopes of rifmg 
to uncommon eminence among the gay part of 
mankind. 

When I came firft into the country, which,, by a 
negleft not uncommon among young heirs, I had 
never feen fince the death of my father, I found 
every thing in fuch confufion, that, being utterly 
without pradice m bulinefs, I had great difficulties 
to encounter in difentangling the perplexities of my 
circumftances ; they however gave way to diligent 
application, and I perceived that the advantage of 
keeping my own accounts would very much over- 
balance the time which they could require. 

I had now vifited my tenants, furveyed my land, 
^f^ repaired the old houfe, which, for fome years^ 
had been running to decay. Thefe proofs of pecu« 
ntary wifdom began to recommend me, as a fober^ 
judicious, thriving gentleman, to all my graver 
neighbours of the country, who never failed to cele- 
brate my management in oppofition to Tbrifllefs and 
Latterwit^ two fmart fellows, who had eflates in the 
fame part of the kingdom, which they vifited now 
and then in a frolick, to take up their rents before- 
hand, debauch a milk-maid, make a feaft for the 
village, and tell ftories of their own intrigues, 
and then rode poft back to town to fpend their 
money. 

It was doubtful, however, for fome time, whe- 
ther I fliouid be able to hold my refolution i but a 
Ibort perfcverance removed all fufpicions. 1 rofe 
every day in reputation, by the decency of my 
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converfation, and the regularity of nay condud, 
and ^'as mentioned with great regard at the aflSxcs 
as a man very fit to be put in commiflioa for the 
peace. 

During the confufion of my affairs, and thedaOy 
neceiTicy of vifiting farms, adjufting concniAsy let- 
ting leafesy and fuperintending repairs, I found rery 
little vacuity in my life, and therefore had not many 
thoughts of marriage; but, in a little while, the 
tumult of bufmefs fubfided, and the exa& method 
which I had eftabliihed enabled me to difpatch mj 
accounts with great facility. 1 had, therefore^ noir 
upon my hands, the talk of finding meana to fpend 
my time, without falling back into the poor amufe- 
mcnts which I had hitherto indulged, or changing 
them for the fports of the field, which I faw purfocd 
with fo much eagerncfs by the gentlemen of tht 
coi:ntry, that they were indeed the only pleafurcs is 
which I could promife myfclf any partaker. 

The inconvenience of this fituation naturally 
diiV'Cfcd me to wifli fur a companion, and the knows 
value of my eftate, with my reputation for fruga- 
lity and prudence, f afily gained me admiflion into 
every family; for I foon found that no enquiry was 
made after any other virtue, nor any tcllimonial nc- 
ccflary, but of my freedom from incumbrances, 
and my care of what they termed the maifi cbmne. 
I faw, not without indignation, the eagernefs with 
which the duu\rhttT>, wherever I came, were let out 
to n:i;v. ; nor could I conilclcr th-m in a ftate much 
ditVcniit from prriftitution, when 1 found them 
orilcrcJ to j-iay their airs before me, and to exhibit 
by loir.e fceuiing chance^ fpccimens of their mufiek» 

their 
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their work, or their houfewifery. No fooner was 
I placed at table, than the young lady was called 
upon to pay me fome civility or other ; nor could I 
find means of efcaping, from either father or mother, 
fome account of their daughters excellencies, with 
a declaration that they were now leaving the world, 
and had no bufinefe 00 this fide the grave, but ta 
fee their children happily difpofed of; that fhc 
whom I had been pleafed to compliment at table, 
was indeed the chief pleafure of their age, fo good, 
fo dutiful, fo great a relief to her mamma in the 
care of the houfe, and fo much her papa's favourite 
for her cheerfulnefs and wit, that it would be with 
the laft reluctance that they fhould part ; but to a 
worthy gentleman in the neighbourhood, whom 
l^ey might often vifit, they would not fo far confult 
their own gratification, as to refufe her ; and their 
tendernefs (hould be Ihewn in her fortune, whenever 
a fuitable fettlement was propofed. 

As I knew thefe overtures not to proceed from 
any preference of me before another equally rich, 
I could not but look with pity on young perfons 
condemned to be fet to auction, and made cheap by 
injudicious commendations; for how could they 
know themfelves offered and rejefted a hundred 
timtt, without fome lofs of that foft elevation, and 
maiden dignity, fo neceffary to the completion of 
female excellence ? 

I ihall not trouble you with a hiftory of the ftra- 

tagems pradifed upon my judgment, or the allur*^ 

mcnts tried upon my heart, which, if you have, in 

any part of your life, been acquainted with rural 

0^3 oolvuck^^ 
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politicks, you will cafily conceive. Their arts hsfc 
no great variety^ they think nothing worth their caic 
but money, and fuppofing its influence the fame 
' upon all the world, fcldom endeavour to deceive by 
any other means than falfe computations* 

I will not deny that, by hearing my(elf loudly 
commended for my difcretion, I began to fet ktM 
value upon my charaAer, and was unwilling to lofe 
my credit by marrying for love. I therefore le- 
folved to know the fortune of the lady whom I 
fhould addrefs, before I enquired after her wit, de* 
licacy, o^ beauty. 

This determination led me to MitiflTa, the daugh- 
ter of Chryfophilus, whofc perfon was at lead with- 
out deformity, and whofe manners were free from 
reproach^ as (he had been bred up at a diftahce froa 
all common temptations. To MitiflTa therefore I 
obtained leave from her parents to pay my court, 
and was referred by her again to her father, whofe 
dircdion (he was refolved to follow. The queftion 
then was, only, what (hould be fettled. The old 
gentleman made an enormous demand, with which 
I rcfufed to comply. MitiflTa was ordered to exert 
her power ; (he told me, that if I could refufe her 
papa, I had no love for her ; that (he was an un- 
happy creature, and that I was a perfidious nfan; 
then ihe burft into tears, and fell into fits. All this, 
as 1 was no pafTionatc lover, had little effcA. She 
next rcTiired to fee me, and becaufe I thought my- 
ibif obliged to write in terms of dillrefs, they had 
once hopes of (larving me into meafures ; but And* 
ing me inflexible, the father complied widi my ynom 

pofal^ 
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pofal, and told me he liked me the more for being' 
fo good at a bargain. 

I was now married to MitifTa^ and was to experi- 
ence the happinefs of a match made without pafTion. 
Mitiflfa foon difcovered, that flie was equally prudent 
with myfelf^ and had taken a hufband only to be at 
hei; own command, and to have a chariot at h^r own 
call. She brought with her an old maid recom- 
mended by her mother, who taught her all the arts 
of domeftick management, and was, on every oc- 
cafion, her chief agent and diredtrefs. They foon 
invented one reafon or other, to quarrel with all my 
fervants, and either prevailed on me to turn them 
away, or treated them fo ill, that they left me of 
themfelves, and always fupplied their places with 
Ibme brmight from my wife*s relations. Thus they 
cftablifhed a family, over which I had no authority, 
and which was in a perpetual confpiracy againft me; 
for Mitiffa confidercd herfelf as having a feparatc 
intereft, and thought nothing hjcr own, but what 
{he laid up without my knowledge. For this reafon 
fhc brought me falfe accounts of the ei^pences of 
the houfe, joined with my tenants in complaints of 
hard times, and by means of a fteward of her own, 
took rewards for foliciting abatements of the rent. 
Hc^reat hope is to outlive me, that (he may enjoy 
what (he has thus accumulated, and therefore (he is 
always contriving fome improvements of her jointure 
land, and once tried to procure an injundbion to 
hinder me from felling timber upon it for repai9# 
Her father and mother affift her in her projeds, anS 
are firquently hinting that (he is ill ufed, and re- 

0^4 proachin^ 
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preaching me with the prcfcnts that other ladies re- 
ceive from their hufbands. 

Such, Sir, was my fituation for fcvcn jtm, rlll 
at lad my patience was exhaufted, and haring ooe 
day invited her father to my houfe, I laid the ft«ie 
of my affairs before him, detefted my wife in firrenl 
of her frauds, turned out her fteward^ charged a 
conftablc with her maid, took my bufinefs in my 
own hands, reduced her to a fettled allowance, and 
now .write this account to warn others againft nur- 
rying thofe whom they have no rcafon to eftecm. 

I am^ &c. 



Numb. 36. Saturday, ^ir^^ ai, fyja 

■ Piping on ihcir rcciis, the flicpherds go. 

Nor fear an ambufh^ nor fuTpcd a foe. Pope* 

THERE is fcarcely any Ipecies of poetry thatt 
has allured more readers, or excited mcwe 
writers, than the palloral. It is generally pleafing^ 
becaufe it entertains the mind with reprefentattDos 
of fcencs familiar to almoft every imagination> and 
of which all can equally judge whether they arc 
well defcribed. It exhibits a life, to which we have 
been always accuftomed to affpciate jxrace, and lei- 
furc, a'^d innocence: and therefore we readily fetopea 
the licart, for the adtniflion of its images, which con- 
tribute 
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tribute to drive away cares and perturbations^ and 
fufFer ourfelves, without reCftance, to be tranfport- 
ed to clyfian regions, where we are to meet with no- • • 
thing but joy, and plenty, and contentnnent i where 
every gale whifpers pleafure, and every ftiadc pro- 
mifes repofe. 

It has been maintained by fome, who love to talk 
of what they do hot kno#j that paftoral is the moft 
'ancient poetry; and indeed, fince it is probable that 
poetry is nearly of the fame antiquity with rational 
nature, and fince the life of the firft men was cer- 
tainly rural, we may reafonably conjefture, that, as 
their ideas would neccfTarily be borrowed from thofc 
objefts with which they were acquainted, their com- 
pofurcs, being filled chiefly with fuch thoughts on the 
vifible cvation as muft occur to the firft obfervers, 
were paftoral hymns, like thofe which Milton intro- 
duces the original pair finging, in the day of inno* 
cence, to the praife of their Maker. 

For the fame reafon that paftoral poetry was the 
firft employment of the human imagination, it is ge- 
nerally the firft literary amufcment of our minds. 
We have feen fields, and meadows, and groves, from 
the time that our eyes opened upon life ; and arc 
pleafed with birds, and brooks, and breezes, much 
earlMSr than we engage among the actions and paf- 
fions of mankind. We are therefore delighted with 
rural piftures, becaufe, we know the original at an 
age when our curiofity can be very little awakened^ 
by defcriptions of courts which we never beheld, or 
reprefentations of paffion which we never felt. 

The fatisfaftion received from this kind of writ* 
ing not only begins early, but lafts longi we da 

5 ^^^ 
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not, as we advance into the intellefhial world, throv 
it away among other childiQi amufcmcnta and paf- 
times, but willingly return to it in any hour of in- 
dblence and relaxation. The images of true paf- 
toral have always the power of exciting delighr, be- 
caufe the works of nature, from which they are 
drawn, have always the fame order and' beauty^ nd 
continue to force themfelves upon our thought^ be»* 
jng at once obvious to the moil carelefs regard, and 
more than adequate to the (trongeft reafon, and fe- 
vered contemplation. Our inclination to ftiUocfi 
and tranquillity is feldom much leflened by long 
knowledge of the bufy and tumultuary part c#f the 
world. In childhood we turn our thoughts to the 
country, as to the region of pleafure ; we recur to it 
in old age as a port of reft, and perhaps with that fo 
condary and adventitious gladnefs, which every man 
feels on reviewing ihofe places, or recollefting thofc 
occurrences, that contributed to his youthful en- 
joyments, and bring him back to the prime of life, 
when the worKl was gay with the bloom of novelty, 
wl.en mirth wantoned at his fide, and hope fparkled 
before him. 

The fenfc of this univerfal pleafure has invited 
ftumbers witbctit ntonhcr to tr)- their (kill in paftoral 
performances, in which they have generally fucceeJed 
after the manner of other imitators, tranfmitting the 
fume images in the fame combination from one to 
another, till he that reads the title of a poem, may 
guefs at the whole feries of the compofition ; nor will 
a man, after the perufal of thoufands of thefe per- 
formances, find his knowledge enlarged with a fingla 
view of nature not produced before, or his imagina* 

VSML 
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tion amufed with any new application of thofe views 
to moral purpofes. 

The range of paftoral is indeed narrow, for 
though nature itfelf, philofophically confidercd, be 
lAexhauftible, yet its general efFeds on the eye and 
on the ear, arc unifornm, and incapable of much va- 
riety of defcription. Poetry cannot dwell upon the 
•minilier diflindions, by which onefpecies differs 
from another, without deparjing from that fimpli- 
city of grandeur which fills the imagination 1 nor 
diflTeft the latent qualities of things, without lofing 
its general power of gratifying every mind by re- 
calling its conceptions. However, as each age 
makes fome difcovcries, and thofe difcoveries are by 
degrees generally known, as new plants or modes of 
culture are introduced, and by little and little be- 
come common, pafloral might receive, from time to 
time, fmall augmentations, and exhibit once. in a 
century a fcene fomcwhat varied. 

But paftoral fubjeAs have been often, like others, 
taken into the hands of thofe that were not qualified 
to adorn them, men to whom the face of nature was 
fo little known, that they have drawn it only after 
their own imagination, and changed or diftorted her 
features, that their portraits might appear fomething 
more than fervile copies from their predeceflfors. 

Not only the images of rural life, but the occa- 
lions on which they can be properly produced, are 
few and general. The ftate of a man confined to 
the employments and pleafures of the country, is fo, 
little diverfified, and expofed to fo few of thofe acci* 
dtnts which produce perplexities, terrors^ and fur- 
6 ^t\fe.^^ 
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prifes, in more complicated tranfadtions^ that he caa 
be (hewn but fcldom in fuch ciFCumftances as at- 
trad curiofity. His ambition is without policy, and 
his love witliout intrigue. He has no complaints m 
make of his rival, but that he is richer than himfclf ^ 
nor any difallers to lament, but a cruel miftreis, ori 
bad harveft. 

The convi&ion of tl)e neceflity of fom^ oar 
fource of pleafure induced Sanuazarius to remoyetke 
fcene from the fields to the fea, to fubftitute fiflicr- 
men for fhepherds, and derive his fentiments from 
the pifcatory life ; for which he has been cenfurcd 
by fuccecding criticks, becaufe the fea is an objcfi 
of terror, and by no means proper to amufc the miod 
and lay the paflions afleep. Againft this objedioo 
he might be defended by the eftabliihed maxim, that 
the poet has a right to fclcd his images, and is no 
more obliged to (hew the fca in a ftorm, than the 
laiul under an inundation ; but may difplay all the 
plcafures, and conceal the dangers of the water, as 
he may lay his flicphcrd under a (hady beech, with- 
out giving him an ague, or letting a wild bcaft loofe 
upon him. 

There are, however, two dcfcfts in the pifcatory 
eclogue, which perhaps cannot be fupplied. The 
Am, though in hot countries it is confidered by thofe 
who live, like Satmazarius^ upon the coaft, as a 
]>^ ;ce of pleafure and divcrlion, has notwithftanding 
much Itrfs variety than the land, and therefore wiU 
lu- looiHT cxhaultcd by a.dcfcriptive writer. Whco 
hi- has once (hewn t!:c \\m riling or fetting upon it, 
cu:lcd its waters wiih the vernal breeze, rolled the 

waves 
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waves in gentle fucccffion to the fhore, and enume- 
rated the fi(h fporting in the fhallows, he has nothing 
remaining but what is common to all other poetry, 
the complaint of a nymph for a drowned lover, or the 
indignation of a fi(ber,that his oyfters are refufcd, 
and Mycon's accepted. 

Another obftacle to the general reception of this 
kind of poetry, is the ignorance of giaritime plea- 
furcs, in which the greater part of mankind muft 
always Jive.' To all the inland inhabitants of every 
region, the fea is only known as an immenfe difFu- 
fion of waters, over which men pafs from one coun- 
try to another, and in which life is frequently loft. 
They have, therefore, no opportunity of tracing 
in their own thoughts, the defcriptions of winding. 
fliores, and calm bays, nor can look on the poem 
in which they are mentioned, with other fenfations 
than on a fea chart, or the metrical geography of 
THonyfim. 

This defeft Sannazarius was hindered from per- 
ceiving, by writing in a learned language to readers 
generally acquainted with the works of nature i but 
if he had made his attempt in any vulgar tongue, 
he would foon have difcovered how vainly he had 
endeavoured to make that loved, which was not un- 
derftood. 

I am afraid it will not be found eafy to improve 
the paftorals of antiquity, by any great additions or 
diverfiBcations. Our defcriptions may indeed differ 
from thofe of Virgil, as an Englifh ftom an Italian 
fummer, and, in fome rcfpefts, as modern from 
ancient life; but as nature is in both countries 
nearly the fame, and as poetry has to do rather with 
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the paflions of men, which are unifomij than didr 
cuftotns^ which are changeable, the ^varieties, which 
time or place can furniih, will be inconfiderable : 
and I (hall endeavour to (hew, in the next paper, 
how little the lattef ages have contributed to the im- 
provement ofthe ruftick mufe. 



Numb. 37. Tuesday,* yufy 2/^ 1750. 

Cant9 fiutfibttUt Ji fMtuul§ mrmimtn vHsimt, 

Amfbi9u Dircaus. VitO* 

Such drains I fmg as once Ampbimi jixfdt 
When lift'ning flocks the powerful call obey'd* 

Elprivstoi. 

IN writing or judging of paftoral poetry, neither 
the authors nor criticks of latter times feem to 
have paid fufficicnt regard to the originals left us by 
antiquity, but have entangled themfelves with uo- 
tiecelFary difficulties, by advancing principles, which, 
having no foundatidAl in the nature of things, are 
wholly to be rejected from a fpecies of compofition, 
in which, above all others, mere nature is to be re* 
garded. 

It is therefore nece(rary to enquire after fome more 
dillindt and exad idea of this kind of writing. This 
may, I think, be eafily found in the paftorals of Vir- 
gil, from whoft opinion it will not appear very fafe 
to depart, if we confidcr that every advantage of na- 
ture, and 0/ fortune, concurred to complete his pro- 

duftionsi 
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duftions ; that he was born with great accuraqr and 
fevcrity of juflgment, enlightened with all the learn* 
ing of one of the brightefl ages, and embellifiied 
with the elegance of the Roman court ; that he em- 
ployed his powers rather in imj^oving, than in- 
venting, and therefore muft have endeavoured to 
recompenfe the want of novelty by exadnefs ; that 
taking Theocritus for his original, he found paftoral 
far advanced towards perfe&ion^ and that having fo 
gltat a rival^ he muft have proceeded with uncom- 
mon caption. 

If we fearch the writings of Virgil, for the true 
definition of a paftoral, it will be found a foem im 
Vfbicb any aHion or faffion is reprefented by its effeSs 
tgpCH a country life. Whatfoever therefore may, ac- 
cording to the common courfe of things^ happen 
in the country, may afford a fubjeft for a paftoral 
poet. 

In this definition, it will immediately occur to 
dioic who are verfed in the writings of the modern 
cridcksy that there is no mention of the golden age* 
I cannot indeed eafily difcover why it is thought ne- 
ceflary to refer defcriptions of a wal ftate to remote 
dmesy nor can I perceive that any writer has con- 
fiftently preferved the Arcadian manners and fenti- 
ments. The only reafon, that I have read, on which 
tfab rule has been founded, is, that, according to 
the cuftoms of modern life, it is improbable that 
flicpherds fliould be capable of harmonious numbers^ 
or delicate feiitiments ; and therefore the reader muft 
exalt his ideas of the paftoral^haradciy by carrying 
his thoughts back to the age in which the care of 

herds 
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herds and flocks was the employment of the wifd 
and greatefl: men. 

Thefe reafoners feem to have been led into their 
hypocheiis, by coafidering paftoral^ not in gene nl, 
as a reprefentation of rural nature, and confequently 
as- exhibiting the ideas and fentiments of thofe, who- 
ever they are, to whom the country affords plea- 
fure or employment, but Amply as a dialogue, or 
narrative of men a£tually tending fheep,, and buM • 
in the loweft and moft laborious offices; from 
whence they very readily concluded^ fince charac- 
ters mud neocflarily be preferved» that either the 
fentiments muft fmk to the level of the fpeakers, or 
the fpeakers muft be raifed to the height of the icn- 
timents. 

In confequence of thefe original errors, a thou- 
fand precepts have been given, which have only 
contributed to perplex and confound. Some have 
thought it neceflary that the imaginary manners of 
the golden age fhould be univerfally prefcrved, and 
have therefore Relieved, that nothing more cookl 
be admitted in palbval, than lilies and roies, and 
rocks and ftreams, among which are heard the gentle 
whifpers of chafte fondncfs, or the foft complaints of 
amorous impatience. In pattoral, as in other writ- 
ings, chaftity of fentiment ought doubtlefs to be ob* 
ferved, and purity of manners to be reprefcnted ; not 
becaufe the poet is confined to the images of the 
golden age, but becaufe, having the fubjcft in his 
own choice, ne ought liways to conlulc the intcreit 
of virtue, 

Thefe 
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Thefe advocates for the golden age lay down 
Other principles, not very confiftent with their ge- 
neral plan; for they tell us, that, to fupport'thc. 
chara£tcr of the fhepherd^ it is proper that all re- 
finement fliould be avoided, and that feme (light in- 
ftances of ignorance Ihoiild be interfperfed. Thus 
the Ihepherd in Virgil is fuppofed to have forgot 
the name of Anaximander, and in Pope the term 
4 2rtdiack is too hard for a ruftick apprehenfion. 
Bik if we place our fhcpherds in their primitive con- 
dition, we may give them learning among their 
other qualifications 1 and if we fuffer them to allude 
at all to things of later exiflence, which, perhaps^ 
cannot with any great propriety be allowed, there 
can be no danger of making them fpeak with too 
much accuracy, fince they coiiverfed with divinities, 
and tranfmittcd to fucceeding ages the arts of life. 

Other writers, having the mean and defpicabic 
condition of 1^ Ihepherd always before them, conceive 
it neceflary to degrade the language of paftoral by 
obfolete terms and ruftick words, which they very 
learnedly call Dorick, without tjcflefting, that they 
cfaus'became authors of a manglcH dialeft, which no 
human being ever could have fpoken, that they may 
as well refine the fpeech as the fcntimcnts of their per- 
fonage,and that noneof the inconfiftencies which they 
Endeavour to avoid, is greater than that of joining 
elegance of thought with coarfcnefsof diftion. Spen- 

fer begins one of his paftorals with ftudied barbarity ; 

« 

Dtggon Davie^ I bid her good-day : 
Or, Dtggon her is, or I mifTay. 
Dig. Her was her while it was day-light, 
' But now her is a moft wretched wight. 
Vol.. V. R \qVv^V 
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What will the reader imagine to be the fubjcftoo 
which fpeakers like thele exercife their eloquence? 
Will he not be fomewhat difappointedt when he finds 
them met together to condemn the cormptiomof the 
church of Rome ? Surely, at the fame ume that a 
Ihepherd learns theology, he may gain fonae ac- 
quaintance with his native language. 

Paftoral admits of all ranks of perioDS, becanfe 
perfons of aU ranks inhabit the country. It ex- 
cludes not, therefore, on account of the chinfiCn 
neceffary to be introduced, any elevation or ddicacj 
of fentiment } thofe ideas only are improper, wUcb, 
not owing their original to rural objeda, are not fd* 
toral. Such is the exclamation in Virgil, 

Nuffi/di fuid/k jfmor^ duris in coMtibms iUrnm 
Ifmarusy cut Rh^depe^ ant exinmi Garanumtes^ 
NiC gineris noftri puerum^ net famguinis^ eiumi. 

I know thee. Love, in defarts thou wem bred. 

And at the dugs of favage tygert fed ; 

Alien of birth, uiurper of the plains. Davntf. 

which Pope endeavouring to copy, was carried to 
llill greater impropriety : 

I know thee. Love, wild as the raging main. 
More fierce than tygers on the Libyan plain ; 
Thou wert from iCtna's burning entrails torn ; 
Begot in tempefts, and in thunders born ! 

Sentiments like thefe, «s they have no ground in 

nature, are indeed of little value in any poem ; but 

paftoral tliey are particularly liable to cenfure, 

it wanu that exaltation above common life, 

which 
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which in tragick or hcroick writings often reconciles 
us to bold flights and daring figures. 

Paftoral being ihtreprefentaiion of an aSion orfaf* 
fion^ by its effeSs upon a country life^ has nothing pe- 
culiar but its confinement to rural imagery, without 
which it ceafes to be paftoral. This is its tAie chi- 
rafteriftick, and this it cannot lofc by any dignity 
of fentiment, or beauty of diftion. The PoUio of 
l^irgil, with all its elevation^ is a compofition truly 
blicoKck, though rejefted by the cri ticks; for all the 
images are either takes from the country, or from the 
religion of the age common to all parts of the empire. 

The Silenus is indeed of a more difputable kind^ 
becaufe though the fcenc lies in tlve country, the fong 
being religious and hiftorical, hadbeen no lefs ad« 
apted to any other audience or place. Neither can 
it well be defended as a fiftion, for the introduction 
of a god feems to imply the golden age, and yet he 
alludes to siany (ubfequent tranfadions, and men- 
tions Gallus the poet's contemporary. 

It feems neceffary to the perfcftion of this poem, 
that the occafion which is fuppofcd to produce it, be 
at leaft not inconfiftent with a country life, or lefs 
likely to intereft thofe who have retired into places 
of folitude and quiet, than the more buljr part of 
mankind. * It is therefore improper to give the title 
of a paftoral to verfcs, in which the fpeakers, after 
the flight mention of their flocks, fall to* complaints 
of errors in the church, and corruptions in the go- 
vernment, or to lamentations of the death of fomc 
iUuftrious perfon, whom, when once the poet has 
called a ftiepherd, he has no longer any labour upon 
his hands, but can make the clouds weep, and lilies 

R a ^\^« 
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wither^ and the (hecp hang their hcads^ withoilt an 
or learning, genius or ftudyi 

It is part of Claudian's charafter of his niftick, 
that he computes his tioie not by the fucceflion of 
confuls, but of harvefts. Thofe who pafs their days 
in retrefts diftant from the theatres of bufinefs, are 
always leafl likely to hurry their imagination with 
publick affairs. 

The facility of treating aftions or events in tk 
paftoral ftyle, has incited many writers^ from whom 
more judgment might have been expefted, to put 
the forrow or the joy which the occafion required 
into the mouth of Daphne or of Thyrfis^ and as one 
abfurdity muft naturally be expeAed to make way for 
another, they have written with an utter difregani 
both of life and nature, and $Ued their produAioBS 
with mythological atlufions, with incredible fitftiooH 
and with fentiments which neither paffion nor reafoo 
could have dictated, fince the charige wt^^ch religion 
has made in the whole fyftem of the world. 
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Numb. 38. Saturday, July 28, 1750. 

AuriOM fMi/quis mtdiocritatef^ 
Diligit^ tutus caret ohfoltti 
Smrditus tedi, caret iavttkmtld 

So Art us aula* Hoiu 

The man wthin the golden mean. 

Who can his boldeft w'lfh contain. 

Securely views the min'd cell. 

Where fordid want and ibrrow dwell |^. 

And in himfelf fercnely great, 

Dcclinps an envied room of ftatc, F|laxcis, 

AMONG many parallels whtchmenof imagU 
nation have di^wn between the natural and 
moral ftate of the world, it has been obferved that 
liappinefsj as w^l as virtue, confifts in mediocrity ; 
that to avoid every extifme is neceflfaryj even to him 
who. has no other care than to pafs throygh the pre- 
fent ftate with eafe and fafety ; and that the middle 
path i? the road pf fecurity, on either fide of which 
are not only the pitfals of vice, but ^he precipices of 
fuin. 

Thus the mai^im of Cleqbulus the Lindian, ^^ct^o, 
«^, Mediocrity is hefi^ has been long confidered as 
fui univerfal principle^ extended through ;he whole 
compafs of life and nature. The experience of Crery 
^Lge feems to have given it new confirmatiaoj and to 
jhew that nothing, however fpecious <y^tUuring, is 
purfued with propriety, oj enjoyed with fafety, bc«> 
^ond ;:ertain limits. 

R 3 ^M«w 
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Even the gifts of nature, which may truly be 
con(idered as the moH: folid and durable of all ccr- 
reftrial advantages, are found, when they exceed 
the middle point, to draw the poflefTor into many 
(^amities, eaflly avoided by others that have been 
lefs bountifully enriched or adorned. Wc lee every 
day women perifh with infamy, by having been 
too willing to fet their beauty to (hew, and othen, 
though not with equal guilt or mifery, yet with very 
iharp remorfe, languifliing in decay, negle&, and ob* 
fcurity, for having rated their youthful charms at too 
high a price. A||d, indeed, if the opinion of Bacon 
be thought to defer ve much regard, very few fighs 
would be vented for eminent and fuperlative ele» 
gance of form j '* for beautiful women," fays he^ 
'< are feldom of any great accomplifhments, becaufe 
** they, for the moft part, ftady behaviour rather 
" than virtue." 

Health and vigour, and a hapf^ conftitution of 
the corporeal frame, are oflbfolute neceflity to the 
enjoyment of the comforts, and to the performance 
of the duties of life, and requiHte in yet a greater 
meafure to the accomplifhment of any thing illuftri* 
ous or diftinguifhed; yet even thcfe, if we can judg^ 
by their apparent confequences, are fometimes ndl 
very beneficial to thofc on whom they are moft li- 
berally beftowed. They that frequent the cham- 
bers of the fick, will generally find the fliarpeft 
paidit ^nd moft ftubborn maladies, among them 
whom c<yifidcnce of the force of nature formeriy be* 
traycd to Mfgligence and irregularity; and that fu* 
perfluity of ftrength, which was at once their boaft 
and their fnare, has often, in the latter part of life» 
» no 
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no other effeft than that it continues them long in 
impotence and anguilh. 

Thcfc gifts of nature are, however, always ble flings 
in thcmfelves, and to be acknowledged with grati- 
tude to him that gives theixii fince they are, in 
their regular and legitimate effeAs, produftive of 
happinefs, and prove pernicious only by volun- 
tary corruption, or idle negligence. And as there 
is little danger of purfuing them with too much 
ardour or anxiety, becaufe no (kill or diligence can 
hope to procure them, the uncertainty of their in* 
fluence upon our lives is mentioned, not to depre- 
ciate their real value, but to reprefs the difcontent 
and envy to which the want of them often gives oc- 
cafion in thofe who do not enough fufped their own 
frailty^ nor confider how much lefs is the calamity 
of not poflefling great powers, than of not ufuig them 
aright. 

Of all thofe things that make us fuperior to others, 
there is none fo much within the reach of our endea* 
vours as riches^ nor any thing more eagerly or con- 
ftantly defired. Poverty is an evil always in our 
view, an evil complicated with fo many circum- 
ftances of uncafinefs and vexation, that every man 
i#itudious to avoid it. Some degree of riches is 
. therefore required, that we may be exempt from the 
gripe of neceflity s when this purpofe is once attain-* 
ed, we naturally wilh for more, that the evil which is 
regarded with fo much horror, may^ be yet at a 
greater diftance from us ^ as he that has once felt or 
dreaded the paw of a favage, will not bt^t reft till 
they are parted by fome barrier, which may take 
away all poi&bility of a fecond attack* 

R 4 -T<i 
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To this point, if fear be not unreafonably indulged, 
Cleobulus ^ould, perhaps, not rcfufe to extend hti 
mediocrity. But it almoft always happens, that the 
man who grows rich, changes his notions of povertv, 
ftatcs his wants by fome new meafure, and from flv- 
ing the enemy that purfued him, bends his endea- 
vours to overtake thofe whom. he fees before him. 
The power of gratifying his appetites encreafes their 
demands; a thoufand wifhes crowd in upon him, 
importunate to be fatisfied, and vanity and ambi- 
tion open profpefts to defire, which ftill grow wider, 
as they are more contemplated. 

Thus in time want is enlarged without bounds; 
an eagernefs for increafe of poflefnons deluges the 
foul, and we fmk into chegulphsof infatiability, only 
becaufe we do not fufficiently confider, that ail real 
need is very foon fupplied, and all real danger of iti 
invafion cafily precluded ; that the claims of vanity, 
being without limits, muil be denied at lad ; and that 
the pain of reprcfllng them is Icfs pungent before 
they have been long accuftomed to compliance. 

Whofoever fhall look hecdfully upon thofe who are 
eminent for their riches, will not think their condi- 
tion fuch as that he ftiould hazard his quiet, and 
much lefs his virtue, to obtain it. For all that greit 
wealth generally gives above a moderate fortune, is 
more room for the freaks of caprice, and more pri- 
vilege for ignorance and vice, a quicker fucceflion 
of flatteries, and a larger circle of voluptuoufnefs. 

There is one realbn fcldom remarked which 
makes riches lefs defirable. Too much wealth is 
very frequently the occafion of poverty. He whom 
the wantonncfft of abundance has once foftened, 

. cafii/ 
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cafily finks into neglcft of his affairs ; and he ttiat 
thinks he can afford to be negligent, is not far from 
being poor. He will foon be involved in perplexi- 
ties, which his inexperience will render unfurmount- 
ablc ; he will fly for help to thofe whofe iniercft it is 
that he fliould be more difteflbd, and will be at lad 
torn to pieces by the vultures that always hover over 
fortunes in decay. 

When the plains of India were burnt up by a long 
continuance, of drought, Hamet and Rafchid, two 
neighbouring Ihepherds, faint with thirft, ftood at 
the common boundary of their grounds, with their 
flocks and herds panting round them, and in ex- 
tremity of diftrefs prayed for water. On a fudden 
the air was becalmed, the birds ceafed to chirp, and 
the flocks to bleat. They turned their eyes eyery 
way, and faw a being of mighty ftature advancing . 
through the valley, whom they knew upon his nearer 
approach to be the Genius of diflribution. In one 
hand he held the (heaves of plenty, and in the other 
the fabrc of deftruftion. The fliepherds ftood 
trembling, and would have retired before him; but 
he called to them with a voice gentle as the breeze 
tl^at plays in the evening among the fpices of Sabasa; 
•**Fly not from your benefaftor, children of the 
*' duft ! I am come to offer you gifts, which only 
«* your own folly can make vain. You here pray 
** fof water^ and water I will beftow ; let me know 
*' with how much you will be fatisficd : fpeak not 
'* raflily ; confider, that of whatever can be enjoyed 
«* by the body, excefs is no lefs dangerous than 
«' fcarcity. When you remember the pain of thirft, 
«* do not forget the danger of fuffbcation. Now, 
** Hamet^ tell me your rcqueft.** 
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^' O Being, kind and beneficent," fays Hamcc, 
" let thine eye pardon my confufion. I entreat a 
*^ little brook, which in fummer (hall never be dry, 
«• and in winter never overflow." " It is graotcdr 
replies the Genius -, and immediately he opened the 
ground with his labre^ and a fountain bubbliog up 
under their feet fcattered its rills over the meadowss 
the flowers renewed their fragrance, the trees fpread 
a greener foliage, and the flocks and herds quenched 
their third* 

Then turning to Rafchid, the Genius invited him 
likewife to offer his petition. ** I requeft," fays 
Rafchid, *' that thou wilt turn the Ganges througli 
*' my grounds, with all his waters, and all their in- 
*' habitants/' Hamet was ftruck with the great- 
nefs of his neighbour's fentiments, and iecrctly re- 
pined in his heart, that he had not made the fame 
petition before him; when the Genius fpoke, ^* Raih 
" man, be not infatiable! remember, to thee that 
*< is nothing which thou canft not ufc; and how are 
" thy wants greater than the wants of Hamet?" 
Rallhid repeated hisdcfire, and pleafedhimfelf with 
the mean appearance that Hamet would make in the 
prefence of the proprietor of the Ganges. The 
Genius then retired towards the river, and the twib 
fhephcrds ftood waiting the event. As Rafchid was 
looking with contempt upon his neighbour, on a 
fudden was heard the roar of torrents, and they found 
by the mighty dream that the mounds of the Ganges 
wcTc broken. The flood rolled forward into the 
lands of Rafchid, his plantations were torn up, his 
flocks overwhelmed, he was fwej)t J1^ay before it, 
and a crocoiiile devoured him. 
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-Numb. 39. Tuesday, July 31, i75o» 

InftUx-"-^ nulli line nufta marito^ AvsOTHivu 

Unblcft, ftill doom'd to wed with mifery. 

THE condition of the female fex has been fre- 
quently the fubjeft of compaffion to medical " 
writers, becaufe their conftitution of body is fuch, 
that every ftate of life brings its peculiar difeafes : 
they are placed according to the jDroverb between » 
Scylla and Charybdis, with no other choice than of 
dangers equally formidable j and whether they em- • 
brace marriage, or determine upon a fingle life, arc 
expofed, in confequence of their choice, to ficknefs, 
mifery, and death. 

It were to be wifhed that fo great a degree of 
natural infelicity might not be increafed by adventi^ 
tious and artificial miferies i and that beings A^hofe 
beauty we cannot behold without admiration^ and 
wbofe delica% we cannot contemplate without 
tendernefs, might be fuffered to enjoy every allevia- 
ivl^ of their forrows. But, however it has hap- 
pened, the cuftom of the world fcems to have been 
formed in a kind of confpiracy againft them, though 
it does not appear but they had themfelves an equal 
fliare in its eftablifhment ; and prefcriptions which 
by whomfocver they were begun, are now of long 
continuance, and by confequence of great authority^ 
feem to have almofl: excluded them from content* 

in whatfoever condition they fhall pafs their lives. 

\1 
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If they rcfufe the fociety offncn, and contioue 
in that ftate which is reafonably fuppofed to pUc: 
happincft moft in their own power, they ieldom 
give thofc that frequent their converfacion, any 
exalted notions of the blelfing of liberty ^ for whether 
it be that they are angry to fee with what incon* 
(iderate eagernefs other heedlefs femalli nilh into 
flavery, or with what abfurd vanity Ihc married 
ladies bead the change of their condition, and con- 
demn the heroines who endeavour to aiTert the 
natural dignity of their fex ; whether they arc con- 
fcious thiit like barren countries they are free, onir 
becaufc they were never thought to dcfervc the 
trouble of a conqueft, or imagine that their finceriry 
is not always unfufpefted, when they declare their 
contempt of n^.cn ; it is certain, that they penerally 
appc.u' to have fome f^rrat and inceflant caufe of 
uncaHnefs, and that many of thctn have at lift 
been perfuaded, by powerful rhetoricians, to tn- 
the life which they had fo long contemned, and ru: 
on the bridal ornaments at a time whoa thev lcil\ 
beciire them. 

What arc the real caufes of the iinpatirncc which 
the ladies difcover in a virgin ftatc, I fliall perhaps 
take fome other occafion to examine. That i#!i 
not to be envied for its happincr>, appears from the 
folicitude with which it is avoided; from the 
opinion univerfally prevalent among the fex, that no 
woman continues long in it but bccaufe Ihe is not 
invited to forfakc it ; from the difpofirion always 
(hewn to treat old maids as the refufe of the world ; 
and from the wiliingncis with which it i» often 
quitted at laiV, by thofe whofe experience has en- 
abled 
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ftbkd them to judge at leifure, and decide with au^ 
thority. 

Yet fuch is life, that whatever is propofed^ it is 
much eafier to find reafons for rejc&ing than eip- 
bracing. Marriage, though a certain fecurity from 
the reproach and folitude of antiquated^^firginity, 
has yet, as^ it is ufually conduced, many difadvan* 
tages, that take away much from the pleafure which 
(bciery promifes, and might afford, if pleafures and 
pains were honeftly fharedj and mutual confidence 
inviolably preferved. ^ 

The miferies, indeed, which many ladies fuffer 
under conjugal vexations, are to be confidered with 
great pity, becaufe their hufbands are often not taken 
by them as objefts of affc&ion, but forced . upon 
them by authority and violence, or by perfuafion 
and importunity, equally refiftlefs when urged by. 
thofe whom they have been always accuftomed to re^ 
verence and obey ; and it very feldom appears, that 
thofe who are thus defpotick in the difpofal of their 
children, pay any regard to their domellick and per- 
ibnal felicity, or think it fo much to be enquired 
whether they will be happy, as whether they will be 
rich. 

It may be urged, in extenuation of this crime, 
which parents, not in any other refpeft to be num« 
bered with robbers and aflalTins, frequently commit, 
that, in their eftimation, riches and happinefs are 
equivalent terms. They have palTcd their lives with 
no other wilh than that of adding acre to acre, and 
filling one bag after another, and imagine the ad« 
▼anuge of a daughter fulficiently confideredj when 
they have fecurcd her a large jointure, and given her 
6 i^^^^^tc^V^V^ 
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fpeak, and being able to add nothing to the idcis 
of each other, are not much incliaed lo^ comrerta- 
tion, but very often join in one wifh^ •• ^hat they 
" could fleep more, and think lefs." 

Argyris, after having rcfufed a thouiand offers, 
at lait confented to marry Cocylus, the younger 
brother of a duke, a man without elegance of mien, 
beauty of perfon^ or force of underftanding ; who, 
while he courted her, could not always forbear al« 
luiions to her birth, and hints how cjieaply (he would 
purchafe an alliance to fo illuftrious a family. Hii 
conduA from the hour of his marriage has been io- 
fufferably tyrannical, nor has he any other regard to 
her than what arifcs from his defire that her appear- 
ance may not difgrace him. Upon this principle, 
however, he always orders that (he (hould be gaily 
dre(red, and fplendidly attended s and (he has, 
among all her inortiiications, the happineis to take 
place of her cldclt filler. 
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NgMfi. 40* Saturday, Augujl 4; 1750* 

■ AVr dicet^ cur €g9 amicum 

OJkudmm hi nuiis ? H^ ng^ ftria JMceMt 

In mmlm dtrifmmjtmul^ Ho&* 

Nor fay, for trifles why (hould I difpleafe 

The man I love ? For trifles fuch as thefe 

To ierioas miichiefs lead the man I love^ 

If <mce the flatterer's ridicule he prove» FaANCis. 

IT h^ been remarked, that authoi^ arc genui 
irritahili^ a generation very eajily put out of temper, 
tad that they feldom fail of giving proofs of their 
irafcibility upon the flighted attack of priticifm, or 
the moft gentle or modcit offer of advice and inform* 
adon. ^^^^^^ 

Writers bein^WIKRquainted with one another^ 
have reprefented this charader as prevailing among 
men of literature, which a more cxtenfive view of 
the world would have ihewn them to be difibfed 
through all human nature, to mingle itfelf with 
every fpecies of ambition and defire of praife, and 
to difcover its effefts with greater or lefs rellraint, 
and under difguifes more or lefs artful, in all places 
and all conditions. 

The quarrels of writers, indeed, are more ob- 
ferved, becaufc they necefTarily appeal to the de- 
cifion of the publick. Their enmities are incited 
by applaufes from their parties, and prolonged by 
treacherous encouragement for general diverfion; 

Vol. V. S and 
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and, when the conteft happens to rife high bctwcn 
men of genius and learning, its memory is continued 
for the fame realbo as its Tehemence vas at fird 
promoted, becaufe it gratifies the malevolence or 
curiofity of readers, and relieves the Tacancics of 
life with amufement and laughter. Tlic peifooil 
difputes, therefore^ of rivals in wit are ibaietimcs 
tranfmitted to poflerity, when the grudges and hem- 
burnings of men lefs confpicuous^ though carried 
on with equal bitternefs, and produdive of greater 
evils, are expofed to the knowledge of thole onhr 
whom they nearly afFcft, and fuffered topafs off and 
be forgotten among common and cafual traniaftioi& 

The refentment which the difcovery of a fault or 
folly producesj muft bear a certsun proportion to 
our pride, and will regularly be more acrimonious 
as pride is more immediately the principle of a&ioa. 
In whatever therefore we wifli or imagine ouiiclves 
to excel, we ihall always be difpleafed to have our 
claims to reputation difputed, and more difpleafedf 
if the accompliftimcnt be fuch as can expect repuu- 
tion only for ys reward. For this reafon it is com- 
mon to Bnd men break out into rage at any infinua- 
tions to the difadvantage of their wit,who have borne 
wirh great patience rcflciftions on their morals* and 
of women it has been always known, that no cenfure 
V oi.Hvis fo deeply, or rankles fo long, as that which 
charges them with want of beauty. 

.\:> i;:cn frequently^ fill their imaginations with 
ir: 'i.i^; ; iirfuits, and pleafe thcmfelves moft with 
t!.*;.gb of i*;;ull importance, I have often known very 
h.crc j;ui lading malevolence excited by unlucky 
tcM jrc^, which would have fallen without any cffed, 

had 
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had they not happened' to wound a part remarkably 
tender. Guftulus^ who valued himfelf upon the 
nicety of his palate, difinherited his eldeft fon for 
telling him that the wine, which he was then Com* 
mending, was the fame which he had fent away the 
day before not -fit to be drunk. Proculus withdrew 
his. kindnefs from a nephew, whom he had always - 
conlidered as the moft promifing genius of the age, 
for happening to praife in his prefence the graceful 
horfemanfhip of Marius. And Fortunio, when he 
was privy counfellor, procured a clerk to be dif- 
miflcd from one of the publick offices, in which he 
Was eminent for his fkill and affiduity, becaufe he 
had been heard to fay, that there was another man 
in the kingdom on whofe fkill at biHiards he would 
lay his money againft Fortunio's. 

Felicia and Floretta had been bred up in one 
houfe, and fhared all the pleafures and endearments 
of infancy together. They entered upon life at the 
fame time, and continued their corifidence and 
friendfliip; confultcd each other in everychange of, 
their drefs, and every admiflion of^a new lover; 
thought every diverfion more entertaining whenever 
it happened that both were prefent, and when 
feparated juftificd the conduft, and celebrated the 
excellencies, of one another. Such was their inti- 
macy, and fuch their fidelity; till a birth-night ap- 
proached, when Floretta took one morning an op- 
portunity, as they were confmlfing upon new clothes, 
to advife her friend not to dance at the ball, and 
informed her that her performance the year before 
had not anfwered the- expeftation which her other 
accomplifhments had raifed. Felicia commended 

S a ^« 
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her fincerity, and thanked her for the caution ; but 
told her that (he danced to pleafc herfelf^ and was 
in very little concern what the men might take the 
liberty of faying, but that if her appearance gave 
her dear Floretta any uneafinefs (he would ftay away. 
Floretta had now nothing left but to make new pro- 
teftations of fincerity and affedion, with which Fe* 
licia was fo well fatisfted^ that they parted v.ith 
more than ufual fondnefs. They ftill continued to 
yifit^ with this only difference^ that Felicia was 
more punAual than before, and often declared how 
high a value (he put upon fincerity, how much (he 
thought that goodncfs to be efteemed which woukl 
venture to admoni(h a friend of an error, and with 
what gratitude advice was to be received, even when 
it might happen to proceed from miftake. 

In a few months Felicia, with great ferioufnefs, 
told Floretu, that though her beauty was fuch as 
gave charms to whatever (he did, and her qualifi* 
cations fo extenfive, that (he could not fail of ex- 
cellence in any attempt, yet (he thought herfelf 
obliged by the duties of friendfhip to inform her, 
that if ever (he betrayed want of judgment, it was 
by too frePiicnt compliance with folicitations to 
fing, for that her manner was fomewhat ungrace- 
ful, and ner voice had no great compafs. It is 
true, fays Floretta, when I fung three nights ago 
at lady Sprightly's, I was hoarfe with a cold ; but I 
fing for my own fatisfi^ion, and am n9t in the Icaft 
pain whether I am liked. However, my dear Fe- 
licia's kindnefs is not the lefs, and I (hall always 
think myfelf happy in fo true a friend. 

From 
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From this time they never faw each other without 
mutual profeflTions of efteem, and declarations gf 
confidence, but went foon after into the country to 
vifit their relations. When they came back, they 
were prevailed on, by the importunity of new ac- 
quaintance, to take lodgings in different parts of 
the town, and had frequent occafion when they met, 
to bewail the diftance at which they were placed, 
and the uncertainty which each experienced of find- 
ing the other at home. 

Thus are the fondeft and firmed friendlhips dif- 
folved, by fuch openncfs, and finfcrity, as inter- 
rupt our enjoyment of our own approbation, or recal 
tis to the remembrance of thofe failings, which wc 
are more willing to indulge than to corredt. 

It is by no means neceffary to imagine, that he 
who is offended at advice, was ignorant of the fault, 
and refents the admonition as a falfe charge; for 
perhaps it is moft natural to be enraged, when there 
IS the ftrongeft convitflion of our own guilt. While 
wc can eafily defend our charafter, we are no more 
difturbed at an accufation, than we are alarmed by 
an enemy whom we are fure to conquer j and whofc 
attack, therefore, will bring us honour without dan* 
ger. But when a man feels the reprehenfion of a 
friend fcconded by his own heart, he is eafily heated 
into refentment and revenge, either becaufe he hoped 
that the fault of which he was confcious had efca{l||d 
the notice of others; or th^g; his friend had looked 
tipon it with tendernefs and extenuation, and ex- 
cufed it for the fake of his other virtues ; or had 
confidered him as too wife to need advice, or too 
delicate to be ibocked with reproach : or, becaufe 
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we cannot feel without pain thofc reSc£tions routed, 
wjiich we have been endeavouring to lay aflecp^ 
and when pain has produced anger, who would not 
willingly believe, that it ought to. be ditchargcd oo 
others, rather than on hiniftlf ? * 

The refcntment produced by fincerit)% whatever 
be its immediate caufe, is fo certain, and generally 
fo keen, that very few have magnanimity fufiicient 
for the practice of a duty, which, above mod others, 
cxpofcs its votaries to hardfliips and perfccucions ; 
yet friendfliip v.ithout it is of a very little value, 
fince i,he great ufe of lo clofe an intimacy is that 
our virtues may be guarded and encouraged, aod 
our vices rcpreffcd in tlieir firfl: appearance by timelf 
' detecllcn, and falutary remonftrances. 

It is decreed by providence, that nothing truly 
valuabk' lliall be obt..ined in our prefent (late, but 
wi:h di:r.culty anu danger. He that hopes for that 
advantage which is to be gained from unrellraioed 
communication, mull fometimes hazard, by ua* 
pleafing truths, that fricndlhip which he afpires to 
merit. The chief rule to be obferved in tlic exer- 
cifc of tliis danii^eious oilke, is to prefervc it pure 
from all mixtuie of intcrcit or vanity j to forbear 
a.imonition or reproof, when our confciences tell 
i:s iIm: they are incited, not by the hopes of rc- 
luriViii .:; fault^, but tlie dciiie of {hewing our dif- 
cerniv.enc^ or gratjyiiyj; i;ur cwn pride by the mor* 
lii'uat'.on of another. Jt :> not inuced certain that 
i::e ;i. -il rei'iied Caution w.ll lind a proper time for 
b:i:..,;:y a man to thnr knowledge of his own fail- 
ing:, cr il;e molt zealous brnevolence reconcile him 
CO iIk-i judgment, by which thev arc detected i but 

he 
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he who endeavours only the happinefs of him whoni 
he reproves, will .always have either the fatisfadioH 
of obtaining or aefcrving kindnefs 5 if he fuccecds, 
he benefits his friend, and if he fails, he has at leaft 
the confcioufnefs that he fuffers for only doing well. 



Numb. 41. Tuesday, Anguji j^ ^75^^ 

Nulla recordanti lux eft ingrata gra'vifque^ 

Nulla fuit cujus non meminijfe 'Oelit, 
Ampliat atatis fpatium Jihi 'vir bonus ^ hoc eft 

Fhjere bis, *vitd pcjfe priore fruu MARt. 

No day's remembrance fhall the good regret. 

Nor wifh one bitter moment to forget ; 

They ftretch the limits of this narrow fpan, 

And, by enjoying, live pad life again. F. Lewis. 

SO few of the hours of life are filled up with 
objedts adequate to the mind of man, and fo 
frequently are we in want of prefent pleafure or 
employment, that we are forced to have recourfe 
every momdht to the pad and future for fupple- 
mental fatisfaftiqns, and relieve the vacuities of our 
being, by recolledtion of former pafTages, or antici- 
pation of events to come. 

I cannot but confider this neceffity of fearchiog 
on every fide for matter on which the attention may 
be employed, as a ftrong proof of th? fupcrior and 
celeftial nature of the foul of man. We have no 
reafon to believe that other creatures have higher 
faculties, or more e^tenfive qapacitiesj than the pre^ 
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fervation of themfclvesy or their fpecies, requires ; 
they fecm always to be fully employed, or to be 
completely at eafe without employment, to feel few 
intelledual mifcries or pleafures, and to have no 
exuberance of underftanding to lay out upOD curio* 
fity or caprice, but to have their minds ezadly 
adapted to their bodies, with few other ideas thaa 
fuch as corporal pain or pleafure imprefs upoa 
them. 

Of memory, which makes fo large a part of the 
excellence of the human foul, and which has fo 
much influence upon all its other powers, but a 
fmall portion has been allotted to the animal world. 
We do not find the grief, with which the dams la- 
ment the lofs of their young, proportionate to the 
tendernefs with which they carefs, the afliduitv with 
which they feed, or the vehemence with which they 
defend them. Their regard for their oflfsprtng, 
when it is before their eyes, is not, in appearance^ 
lefs than that of a human parent } but when it b 
taken awiv, it is very foon forgotten, and, after a 
ihort abknce, if brought again, wholly difrrgarded. 

That they have very little remembrance of any 
thing once out of the reach of their fenfes, and fcarce 
any power of comparing the prefcnt with the paft, 
and regulating their conclufions from experience. 
may be gathered from this, that their intellects arc 
produced in their full perfeftion. The fparrow that 
was hatched laft fpring makes her firft ned the en* 
fuing feafon, of the fame materials, and with the 
fame art, as in any following year; and the hen 
conducts and fhelters her firft brood of chickens 
witii all the prudence that flie ever attains^ 

U 
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It has been afked by men who love to perplex 
any thing that is plain to comnnon underftanding^^ 
how reafon differs from inftin<5t$ and Prior has 
with no great propriety made Solomon himfelf 
declare^ that, to dillinguilh them is the fool's igno^ 
ranee, and the pedant's pride. To give an accurate 
anfwer to a queftioD> of which the terms are not 
completely underftood, is impoflible; we do not 
know in what either reafon or inftinft confift, and 
therefore cannot tell with cxaftnefs how they differ j 
but furely he that contemplates a fhip and a bird's 
neft, will not be long without finding out, that the 
idea of the one was impreffed at once, and continued 
through all the progreflive defcents of the fpecies» 
^ without variation or improvement ; and that the 
other is the refult of experiments compared with ex- 
periments, has grown, by accumulated obfervation, 
from lefs to greater excellence, and exhibits the 
coUedlive knowledge of different ages and various 
profeffions. 

Memory is the purveyor of reafon, the power 
which places thofe images before the mind upon 
which the judgment is to be exercifed, and which 
tregfures up the determinations that are i>nce paifed^ 
, a3 the rules of future adtion, or grounds of fubfe- 
queqt conclufions. 

It i$, indeed, the faculty of remembrance, which 
may be faid to place us in the clafs of moral agents. 
If we were to a6t only in confequence of fome im- 
mediate impulfe, and receive no direftion from 
internal motives of choice, we fhould be pulhed for- 
ward by an invincible fatality, without power or rea- 
fon for the mod part to prefer one thing to another. 
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becaufe we could make no comptriibn but of objeds 
which might both happen to be prcicnt. 

We owe to memory not only tne incrcafe of our 
knowledge, and our progrefs in rational cnquiriesi 
but many other intelledual plcafurcs. Indccd» al- 
moft all that wc can be laid to enjoy is paft or future; 
the prefent is in perpetual motion, leaves us as fooo 
as it arrives, ceal'cs to be prefent before its prcfeoce 
is well perceived, and is only known to have cxiltcd 
by the ctlccts which it leaves behind. The grcacell 
part of our ideas arifes, therefore, from the view be- 
fore or behind us, and we arc happy or mifcrable, 
according as we are affefted by the furvey of our life, 
or our profpcct of future exiftence. 

With rej^ard to futurity, when events arc at fuch 
a didance from us, that we cannot take the whole 
concatenation into our view, we have generally 
power enough over our imagination to turn it upon 
pleafing fcenes, and can promife ourfclvcs riches, 
hoivjurs, and delights, without intermingling thofc 
vexations and anxieties, with which all human en- 
joyn.L nts are polluted. If fear breaks in on one fide, 
and alarms Ub with dangers and difappointments, 
we can call in hope on the other, to lolace us with 
rcw;,rdi», and cfcapes, and victories ; (o that wc arc 
i. Icio.n wi'Jioii: aicans of palliating remote evils, 
an.l c.:n [icncrally fjota ourfelves to tranv]uilllry, 
wliciicvcr any tioubkfoxc prcfage happens to attack 
us. 

h !., thert-fiTe, I bcl*..vf, much more common for 
the fi.li: 1:7 .:nvl thour^htful, to air.u'/c 'hrmfclves with 
K hciics of thf future, than rtview.^ of the p.ilh For 
i:»c fu'wi-re is phant and ductile, and will be eafily 

ir.ouldcd 
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moulded by a ftrong fancy into any form* But the 
images which jsnemory prefents are of a ftubborn and 
untraftable nature, the objeds of remembrance have 
already exifted, and left their fignature behind them 
imprefled upon the mind^ fo as to defy all attempt^ 
of rafiire or of change. 

As the fatisfadions, therefore, arifing from mc* 
mory are kfs arbitrary, they arc more folid, and arc, 
indeed, the only joys which we can call' our own* 
Whatever we have once repofited, as Drydcn ex* 
prcfles it, in the /acred treafure of the paji^ is out of 
the reach of accident, or violence, nor can be loft 
either by our own weaknefs, or another's malice ; J 

• Non tamen irritum 



^odcunque retro eft effciety neque 
^{ffi^g^^ irtfeflumqui reddit^ 
S^uod fugies femel bora vexiu 

Be fair or foul, or rain or (hine. 

The joys I have poflcfs'd in fpite of fate are mino» 
Not hcav'n itfelf upon the paft has pow'r. 
But what has been l^as been, and I have had my bour. 

Drtde^. 

There is certainly no greater happinefs than to be 
tble to look back on a life ufefuUy and virtuoufly 
employed, to trace our own progrefs in exiftcnce, by 
fuch tokens as excite neither fhame nor forrow. 
Life, in which nothing has been done or fuffered to 
diftinguifh one day from another, is to him that has 
pafled it, as if it had never been, except that he is 
confcious how ill he has hufbanded the great depofit 
qf his Creator. Life, made meaiorabk by crimes, 

and 
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and diTerfified through its fcveral periods bj wicked- 
nefs, is indeed eafily reviewed^ but reviewed ooif 
with horror and remojfe. 

The great conGderation which ought to influence 
us in the ufe of the ptefent moment, is to arxfe 
from the tSc&, which, as well or ill applied, it 
tnutt have upon the time to come ; for diough its 
aftual exiftence be inconceivably Ikort, yet its ef- 
{c€ts are unlimited; and there is not the finalleft 
point of time but may extend its confcquences, eitbcr 
to our hurt or our advantage, through all eternicr, 
and give us reafon to remember it for ever, widi 
anguifli or exultation. 

The time of life, in which memory feems par- 
ticularly to claim predominance over the other 
faculties of the mind, is our declining age. It 
has been remarked by former writers, that old 
men are generally narrative, and fall eafily into 
recitals of pafl tranfaftions, and accounts of per- 
fons known to them in their youth. When we ap* 
proach the verge of the grave it is more eminently 
truci 

Vit^cfumma hrevis fpim ws wtat inch$ari Ungam. 

Life*f fpan forbids thee to extend thy care*, ' 

And ftrctch thy hopes beyond thy years. Careen. 

We have no longer any poiTibility of great vicilH- 
tudes in our favour i the changes which are to hap- 
pen in the world will come too late for our accom- 
modation i and thofe who have no hope before them, 
and to whom their prcfcnt tUte is painful and irk* 
^ lomr. 
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feme, muft of neceflity turn their thoughts back 
to try what rctrofpcft will afford. It ought, there- 
fore, to be the care of thofe who wilh to pafs the 
laft hours with comfort, to lay up fuch a treafurc of 
pleafing ideas, as (ball fupport the expences of that 
time, which is to depend wholly upon the fbnd al« 
ready acquired. 

■■ Petite hinCj juvenefqui femfpu 
Finem anim§ artumy miferifpu viatica amis. 

Seek here, ye young, the anchor of your mind ; 
Here, fuiF'ring age, a blefs'd provilion find. 

Elphinstov* 

In youth, however unhappy, we folace ouriclves 
with the hope of better fortune, and however vici- 
ous, appeafe our confciences with intentions of re« 
pcntance ; but the time comes at laft, in which life 
has no more to promife, in which happinefs can 
be drawn only from recolledtion, and virtue will be 
all that we can recoiled with pleafure. 



.J 
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Numb. 424 Saturday^ Augyjl \\^ 175c 

Mihi tarda fluunt ihgrataque temforii. Hct. 

How heavily my time revolves along. EtPViisToi. 

r* the RAMBLER. 

Mr. Rambler, 

I AM no great admirer of grave writings, and 
therefore very frequently lay your papers afide 
before I have read them through j yet I cannot but 
confefs that, by flow degrees, you have raifed mr 
opinion of your underftanding, and that, though I 
believe it will be long before I can be prevailed 
upon to regard you with much Tcindnefs, you have, 
however, more of my cftcem than thofe whom I 
fomctimcs make happy with opportunities to fill m? 
tea-pot, or pick up my fan. I Ihall therefore chufc 
you for the confident of my diftrefles, and aflc your 
counfcl with regard to the means of conquering or 
efcaping them, though I never expeft from you any 
of that fofincfs and pliancy, which conllitutes the 
perfection of a companion for the ladies : as, in the 
place where I now am, I have rccourlc to the maftilF 
for protcclion, though I have no intention of making 
him a lap-dog. 

My mamma is a very fine lady, who has more 
nunwn)us an.! mjre frequent aflcmblics at her houfe, 
than any other perfon in the fame quarter of the 
town. I was bred from my earlieft infancy in a per- 
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pctual tumult of pleafure, and remember to have 
heard of little clfe than meflages, vifus, playhoufcs, 
and balls; of the awkwardnefs of one woman, and 
the coquetry of another; the charming convenience 
of fome rifing fa(hi6n, the difficulty of playing a 
tiew game, the incidents of a mafqueradr, and the 
dreffes of a court-night. I knew before I was ten 
years old all the rules of paying and receiving vifits, 
and to how much civility everyone of my acquaint- 
ance was entitled ; and was able to return, with the 
proper degree of referve or of vivacity, the ftated 
and eftablifhed anfwer to every compliment ; fo that 
I was very foon celebrated as a wit, and a beauty^ 
and had heard before 1 was thirteen all that is ever 
faid 'to a young lady. My mother was generous to 
fo uncommon a degree as to be pleafed with my ad- 
vance into life, and allowed me, without envy or re^ 
proofj to enjoy the fame happinefs with herfelf; 
though mod women about her own age were very 
angry to fee young girls fo forward, and many fine 
gentlemen told her how cruel it was to throw new 
chains upon mankind, and to tyrannize over them 
at the fame time with her own charms, and thofe of 
her daughter. 

I have now lived two and twenty years, and have 
pafled of each year nine months in town, and three 
at Richmond ; fo that my time has been fpent uni- 
formly in the fame company, and the fame amufe- 
ments, except as fafhion has introduced new di- 
verfions, or the revolutions of the gay world 
have afforded new fucceflions of wits and beaus. 
However, my mother is fo good an economift of 
plcafure, that I have no fpare hours upon my hands; 
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for every morning brings fonne new appoinrnieBr, 
and every night is hurried away by cheiicccflity of 
making our appearance at different places* and of 
being with one lady at the opera, and with aaothcr 
at the card-table. 

When the time came of fettling our fcheme of 
felicity for the fummcr, it was determined that I 
ihould pay a vifit to a rich aunt in a remote counnr. 
As you know the chief convcrfdtion of all ica-tablcs» 
in the fpring> arifes from a communication of the 
manner in which time is to be paflfcd till winter, it 
was a great relief to the barrennefs of our copicks» 
to relate the plcafurcs that were in (lore for me, to 
defer ibe my uncle's feat, with the park and gardens, 
the charming walks and beautiful waterfalls ; ami 
every one told me how much (he envied me, and 
what fatisfadlion (lie had once enjoyed in « fituatioo 
of the fame kind. 

As we arc all credulous in our ovrn favour, and 
willing CO imagine fome latenc fatisfaccion in anything 
which we have not experienced, I will confefs to 
you, without reftrainr, that I had fufFcred my head 
to be filled with expedations of fome namelcfs plea- 
fure in a rural life, and that I hoped for the happy 
hour that Ihould fct me free from noife, and flutter, 
and ceremony, difmifs me to the peaceful fhade, 
and lull me in content and tranquillity. To fulacc 
myfelf under the mifcry of delay, I fometimes heard 
a lludious lady of my acquaintance read paftorals, J 
was delighted with fcarce any talk but of leaving the 
town, and never went to bed without dreaming of 
groves, and meadows, and fri(king lamt>s. 

At 
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Ac length I had all my clothes in a trunk, and faw 
the coach at the door ; I fprung in with ecftafy, 
quarrelled with my maid for being too long in 
taking leave of the other Tervants, and rejoiced as 
the ground grew lefs which lay between me and the 
completion of my wiflies. A few days brought me 
to a large old houfe, encompaflTed on three fides with 
woody hills, and looking from the front on a gentle 
river, the fight of which renewed all my expefta- 
tions of plcafure, and gave me fome regret for 
having lived fo long without the enjoyment which 
thefe delightful fcenes were now to afford me. My 
aunt came out to receive me, but in a drefs fo far 
removed from the prefent faftiion, that I could 
fcarcely look upon her without laughter, which 
would have been no kind requital for the trouble 
which flie'had taken to make herfelf fine againft ray 
arrival. The night and the next morning were 
driven along with enquiries about our family ; my 
aunt then explained our pedigree, and told me Ro^ 
ries of my great grandfather's bravery in the civil 
wars, nor was it lefs than three days before I could 
perfuade her to leave me to myfelf. 

At lafl: economy prevailed ; flie went in the ufual 
manner about her own affairs, and I was at liberty 
to range in the wildernefs, and fit by the cafcade. 
The novelty of the objefts about me pleafed me for a 
while, but after a few days they were new no longer, 
and I foon began to perceive that the country was 
not my element ; that Ihades, and flowers, and 
lawns, and waters, had very foon exhaufted all their 
power of pleafing, and that I had not in myfelf any 

Vol. V. T fund 
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fund of fatisfadion with which I cotild fupply the 
lofs of my cuftomary amufemcnts. 

I unhappily told my aunt, in the firft Warmth of 
6ur embraces, that I had leave to ftay with her ten 
weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how fliall I live 
through the remaining four? I go out and returoi 
I pluck a Qower, and throw it alirayi I catch an 
infeft, and when I have examined its colours^ let ii 
at liberty j I fling a pebble into the water, and fee 
one circle fpread after another. When it chances 
to rain J I walk in the great hall, and watch the mi- 
nute-hand upon the dial, or play with a litter of 
kittens, which the cat happens to have brou^t in a 
lucky time. 

My aunt is afraid I fhall grow melancholy, and 
therefore encourages the neighbouring gentry to rifli 
us. They came at firft with great eagemefs to fee 
the fine lady from London, but when we nnet, we 
had no common topick on which we could convcrie; 
they had no curiofity after plays, operas, or nmifidt: 
and I find as little fatisfafbion from their accountsof 
the quarrels or alliances of families, whofe names^ 
when once I can efcape, I (hall never hear. The 
women have now feen me, know how my gown is 
made, and are fatisfied ; the men are generally afraid 
of me, and fay little, becaufc they think themielvef 
not at liberty to talk rudely. 

Thus am I condemned to folitude ; the day moves 
flbwly forward, and I fee the dawn with uneafinefs, 
becaufc I confidcr that night is at a great diftance. I 
have tried to fleep by a brook, but find its murmurs 
ineffe&ual; fo that I am forced to be awake at leaft 

twelve 
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twelve hours> without vifits, without cards, without 
laughter, and without flattery. I walk becaufe I 
am difgufted with fitting dill, and fit down becaufe 
.1 am weary with walking. I have no motive to ac« 
^ toon, nor any objeft of love, or hate, or fear, or in- 
clination. I cannot drefs with fpirit, for I have nei« 
ther rival nor admirer. I cannot dance without a 
partner, nor be kind, or cruel, without a lover. 

Such is the life of Euphelia, and fuch it is likely 
to continue for a month to come. I have not yet 
declared againfl exiftence, nor called upon the defti- 
liies to cut my thread ; but I have fincercly refolvftd 
not to condemn myfelf to fuch another fummer, nor 
too haftily to flatter myfelf with happinefs. Yet I 
have heard, Mr. Rambler, of thofe who never 
thought themfelves fo much at eafe as in folitude, 
juid cannot but fufpeA it to be fome way or other my 
own fault, that, without great pain, either of mind 
or body» I am thus weary of myfelf : that the current 
of youth ftagnates, and that I am languifhing in a 
dead calm, for want of fome external impulfe. I 
,tt^ therefore think you a benefador to our fex, if 
you will teach me the art of living alone ; for I am 
confident that a thoufand and a thoufand and a thou- 
fimd ladies, who afFeft to talk with ccftafies of the 
pleafures of the country, are in reality, like me, 
longing for the winter, and wifhing to be delivered 
iitKn themfelves by company and diverfion. 

I am, SIR, Yours, 

Euphelia. 



T a 
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Numb, 43. Tuesday, Augujl 14, 1750- 

Flumm ferfttmo iwrtns filet acrius /rr» 

Sid tamim b^tc hrevis eji, ilia feremmit afusm Qru^ 

In courfc impetuous foon the torrent dries, 

The brook a conflant peaceful ilream fupplies* F. Ltvii. 

IT is obfervcd by thofc who have written on the 
conftitution of the human body, and the ori^« 
nal of thofe difeafes by which it is aHlidted^ that every 
man comes into the world morbid, that there is 00 
temperature fo exaftly regulated but that feme hu- 
mour is fatally predominant, and that we are generally 
impregnated, in our firft entrance uponlife^ with the 
feeds of that malady, whichj in time^ {hall bring m 
to the grave. 

This remark has been extended by others to tbe 
intelledual faculties. Some, that imagine them* 
felves to have looked with more than comnm 
penetration into human nature, have endeavoured 
to perfuade us that each man is born with a mind 
formed peculiarly for certain purpofcs, and with de- 
fires unalterably determined to particular objeAs, 
from which the attention cannot be long divened, 
and which alone, as they are well or ill purfued^ 
mull produce the praifc or blame, the happinefs or 
mifcrry, of his future life. 

This pofition has not, indeed, been hitherto 
proved uith (Ircngth proportionate to the alTurance 

with 
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with which it has been advanced, and, perhaps, 
will never gain much prevalence by a clofe examina- 
tion. 

If the doiSbine of innate ideas be itfelf difputable, 
there feems to be little hope of eftablilhing an opi- 
nion, which fuppofes that even complications of ideas 
have been given us at our birth, and that we are 
made by nature ambitious, or covetous, before we 
know the meaning of either power or money. 

Yet as every ftep in the progreflion of exiftence 
changes our pofition with refpeft to the things 
about us, fo as to lay us open to new afTauIts and' 
particular dangers, and fubjefts us to inconve- 
oiencies from which any other fituation is ex- 
empt; as a public or a private life, youth and 
age, wealth and poverty, have all fome evil clofely 
adherent, which cannot wholly be efcaped but by 
quitting the (late to which it is annexed, and fub- 
mitting to the incumbrances of fome other condi- 
tion ; fo it cannot be denied that every difference in 
the ftru^ure of ^e mind has its advantages and its 
^«Vnt5; and that failures and defc6ts being infepa- 
rable from humanity, however the powers of under- 
ilanding be extended or contracted, there will on one 
fide or the other always be an avenue to error and 
mifcarriage. 

There feem to be fome fouls fuited to great, and 
others to little employments j fome formed to foar 
aloft, and take in wide views, and others to grovel 
on the ground, and confine their regard to a nar- 
row fphere. Of thefe the one is always in danger of 
becoming ufclefs by a daring negligence, the other 
by a fcnipulous folicitude ; the one colleds many 

T 3* vi^-^a^ 
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ideas, but confufed and indiftinft ; the other ii 
buficd in minute accuracy, but without compa(saDd 
without dignity. 

The general error of thofe who po^fs powerful 
and elevatted underftandings, is, that they form 
fchemes of too great extent, and flatter themfelves 
too haftily with fuccefs ; they feel their own force 
to be great, and, by the complaceqcy with which 
every man furveys himfelfj imagine it ftill greater: 
they therefore look out for undertakings worthy of 
their abilities, and engage in them with very liitk 
precaution, for they imagine that, without premc^ 
ditated mcafures, they ihall be able to find expedl- 
cnts in all difficulties. They are naturally apt to 
cqnfider all prudential maxims as below their regard, 
to treat with contempt thofe fecurities and refourccs 
which others know themfelves obliged to provide^ 
and difdain toaccomplifh their purpolcs byeftablifli- 
ed means, and common gradations. 

Precipitation thus incited by th^ pride of intellect 
tual fuperiority, is very fatal to great defigns. The 
rcfolution of the combat is feldom equal to the velb- 
mence of the charge. He that meets with an oppo* 
lition which he did not expcft, lofcs his courage. 
The violence of his firft onfet is fucceeded by a lad- 
ing and unconquerable languor; mifcarriage makes 
him fearful of giving way to new hopes ; and the 
contemplation of an attempt, in which he has fallen 
below his own cxpefbations, is painful and vexatious^ 
he therefore naturally turns his attention to nK>rc 
pleafing objeAs, and habituates his imagination to 
other entertainments, till, by flow degrees, he quits 
his firft purfuit, 4nd fqffers fgme other proj^ ^ 

takA 
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take poflelfion of his thoughts, in which the fame 
ardour of mind promifcs him again certain fuccefs, 
and which difappointments of fhe fame kind compel 
him to abandon. 

Thus too much vigour in the beginning of an 
undertaking, often intercepts and prevents the ftea- 
dinefs and perfeverance always neceflary in the 
condufb of a complicated fchenie, where many in- 
terefts are to be connefted, many movements to be 
adjufted, and the JQint effort of diftinft and inde- 
pendent powers to be directed to a fingle point. In 
all important events which have been fuddenly 
brought to pafs, chance has been the agent rather 
f]ian rcafon; and, therefore, however thofe, who 
feemed to prefide in the tranfaftion, may have been 
celebrated by f^ch as loved or feared them, fucceedr 
ing times have commonly confidered them as fortu- 
fiate rather than prudent. jEvery defign in which 
the connexion is regularly traced from the firft mo- 
tion to the laft, muft Jbe formed and executed by 
calm intrepidityfand require^ not only courage which 
^nger cannot turn aCde, but conftancy which fa- 
tigues cannot weary^ and contrivance which impedi- 
mental cannot exhaull. 

Airthe performances of human art, at which we 
look with pr^ife or wonder, are inftances of the re- 
0ftlefs force of perfeverance: it is by this that the-, 
quariy becomes a pyramid, and that diftant f oun- 
pie^are united with canals. If a mao w^ tq com- 
pare the effedb of a fingle ftroke qf the pick-ax, or of 
pne imprefiion of the fp^e, with ;he general defigp 
and laft refult, he would be overwhelmed by the 
ienfe of their difproportion ; yet thofe petty opera*- 

T ^ V^^'^v 
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tions, inccffantly continued, in time furmoum the 
grcateft difficulties, and mountains arc levelled, and 
oceans bounded, by the flender force of human beings. 

It is therefore of the utmoft importance that thofc 
who have any intention of deviating from the beaten 
roads of life, and acquiring a reputation fuperior to 
names hourly fwept away by time among the rcfiiic 
of fame, (hould add to their reafon, and their fpirlr, 
the power of perfifting in their purpofes; acquire tbe 
art of fapping what they cannot batter, and tbe 
habit of vanquifhing obftinate refiftance by obftinate 
attacks. 

The ftudent who would build his knowledge oa 
folid foundations, and proceed by juft degrees to tbe 
pinacles of truth, is direfbed by the great philofopber 
of France to begin by doubting of his own exift- 
ciice. In like manner, whoever would complete 
aj)y arduous and intricate cnterprife, fhould, as 
foon as his imagination can cool after the firft 
bluzr of hope, place before his own eyes every 
j>uinblc cmbarraflrncnt that may retard or defeat 
him. He fhould firfl: queftion the probability of 
rucccrfs, and then endeavour to remove the objec- 
tions that he has ralfcd. It is proper, fays old Mark- 
h.im, to exercife your horfc on the more inconve- 
nient fide of tlic conrfe, that if he fhould, in the 
r^cr, be forced upon it, he may not be difcouraged ; 
aiul Horace advifes his poetical friend to confider 
ever)' day as the lalt wliich he Iliall enjoy, becaufe 
that will always give plcafurc which we receive be- 
yond our hopes. If we alarm ourfclves beforehand 
with more difficulties than we really find, we (hall 
be animated by unexpected facility with double 
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fpirit J and if we find our cautions and fears juftified 
by the confequence, there will however happen 
nothing againft which provilion has not been made^ 
no fudden (hock will be received, nor will the main 
fcheme be difconcerted. 

There is, indeed, fome danger left he that tcto 
fcrupuloufly balances probabilities, and too perfpica- 
cioufly forefecs obftacles, Ihould rennain always in a 
flatc of inaftion, without venturing upon attenripts 
on which he may perhaps fpend his labour without 
advantage. But previous defpondence is not the fault 
of thofe for whom this eflay is defigned ; they who 
require to be warned againtt precipitation, will not 
fuffer more fear to intrude into their contemplations 
than is neceflary to allay the efFervefcence of an 
agitated fancy. As Des Cartes has kindly (hewn how 
a man may prove to himfelf his own exiftence, if 
once he can be prevailed upon to queftion it, fo the 
ardent and adventurous will not be long without 
finding fome plaufible extenuation of the greateft 
difficulties. Such, indeed, is the uncertainty of all 
human affairs, that fecurity and defpair are equal 
follies, and as it is prefumption and arrogance to 
^anticipate triumphs, it is weaknefs and cowardice to 
prognofticate mifcarriages. The numbers that have 
been ftopped in their career of happinefs are fuffi- 
cient to fhew the uncertainty of human forefight ; 
but there are not wanting contrary inllances of fuch 
fuccefs obtained jgainft all appearances, as may war- 
rant the boldeft flights of genius, if they are fup- 
ported by unfhaken perfeverancc. 
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Numb. 44. Saturday, Augufi 18, 1750, 

»■■ ■ JJrcams dcfccnd from ^««ir« Pori, 

y^? tU RAMBLER, 

S I R, 

I Had lately a very remarkable dream, which made 
fo ftrong an imprcfiion on me, that I remember 
It every word j and if you are not better employed, 
you may read the relation of it as follows : 
* Methought I was in the niidft of a very enteruio* 
ing fet of company, and excrcmely delighted in at- 
tending to a lively converfation, when on ^ fudden I 
perceived one of the mod fhocking figures imagina- 
tion can frame, advancing towards me, She was 
dreil in black, her Ikin was contracted into a thou* 
fand wrinkles, her eyes deep funk in her head, lod 
her complexion pale and livid as the countenance of 
death. Her looks were filled with terror and unre- 
lenting fever icy, and her hands armed with whips 
and fcorpions. As foon as fhe came near, with % 
horrid frown, and a voice that chilled my very blood, 
(he bid me follow her. I obeyed, and Aie led nnc 
through rugged paths, befet with briars and thorns, 
into a deep folitary valley. W^rever (he pafled 
the fading verdure withered beneath her fteps ; her 
peftilential breath infcifted the air with malignant 
vapours, obfcured the luflre of the fun, and involved 
the fair face of heaven in univerfal gloom. Difmal 

howlinj^ 
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J)owlings refoundcd through the forcft, from every 
baleful tree nie night-raven uttered his dreadful 
fiote, and the profpeft was filled with defolatioa » 
and horror. In the midft of this tremendous fcenc 
niy execrable guide addreffed me irf^the following 
manner: 

" RetiJ« With me, O ralh unthinking mortal, 

f * from the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and 

«* learn that pleafure was not defigned the portion 

^* of hunian life. Man was born to mourn and to 

'* be wretched ; this is the condition of all below 

'* the ftars, and whoever endeavours to oppofe j^ 

** afts in contradiftion to the will of heaven, rly 

^* then from the fatal enchantments Pof youth, zf\d 

^^ focial delight, and here confecrate the folitary 

^* hours to lamentation and woe. Mifery is the duty 

** of all fublunary beings, and every enjoyment is 

^* an offence to the Deity, who is to be worfhipped 

^' only by the mortification of every fcnfc of pleafure, 

^* and the everlafting exercife of fighs and tears." 

This melancholy pifturc of life quite funk my 
ipirits, ^nd feemed to annihilate every principle of 
Joy within me. I threw myfelf beneath ablafte J ycugh, , 
m where the winds blew cold and difmal round my 
head, and dreadful apprehenfions chilled my heart. 
Here I refolved to lie till the hand of death, which 
I impatiently invoked, Ihould put an end to the 
miferies of a life fo deplorably wretched. In this 
fad fituation I fpied on one hand of me a deep muddy 
river, whofe heavy waves rolled on in flow fullen 
niurmurs. Here I determined to plunge, and was 
juft upon the brink, when I found myfelf fudicnly 
drawn back. I turned about^ and was furprifed by 
6 "^^ 
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the fight of the lovelicft objcft I had ever beheld. 
The moft engaging charms of youth Ad beauty ap- 
peared in all her form j effulgent glories fparided in 
her eyes, and their awful fplendours were fofteocd 
by the gentleft looks of compaffion and peace. At 
her approach the frightful fpeftre who had before 
tormented me^ vanifhed away, and with kcr all the 
horrors (he had caufed. The gloomy clouds 
brightened into cheerful funlhine, the groves re- 
covered their verdure, and the whole region looked 
gay and blooming as the garden of Eden. I was 
quite tranfported at this unexpected change, and 
reviving pleafure began to glad my thoughts, when, 
with a look of inexpreflible fweetnefs, my beauteous 
deliverer thus uttered her divine inftrudtions : 

" My name is Religion. I am the offsprii^ 
" of Truth and Love, and the parent of Beki- 
** volence, Hope, and Joy. That monfter from 
" whofe jX)wer I have freed you is called Supersti- 
«» TioN, (he is the child of Discontent, and her 
*' followers are Fear and Sorrow. Thus different 
*' as we are, (he has often the infolence to a(rume 
<* my name and charaftcr, and fcduces unhappy 
** mortals to think us the fame, till (hr, at length, | 
** drives them to the borders of Despair, that 
*' dreadful abyfs into which you were juil going to 
'' fink. 

** Look round and furvey the various beauties of 
'• the globe, which heaven has dtftined for the 
" feat of the human race, and confidcr whether a 
«• world thus cxquifitcly framed could be meant 
•• for the abode of mifcry and pain. For what end 
•* has the Uvilh hand of providence difiufrd fuch in* 

** nnmorablt 
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" numerable objcfts of delight, but that all might 
•* rejoice in the privilege of exiftence, and be filled 
** with gratitude to the beneficent Author of it ? 
** Thus to enjoy the bleflings he has fent, is virtue 
*' and obedience i and to reject them merely as 
** means of pleafure, is pitiable ignorance, or ab- 
*• furd perverfenefs. Infinite goodnefs is tlie fource 
*' of created exiftence ; the proper tendency of every 
** rational being, from the higheft order of raptured 
** feraphs, to the meaneft rank of men, is to rife 
** inceflfantly from lower degrees of happinefs to 
** higher. They have each faculties afligned them 
" for various orders of delights." 

** What,** cried I, " is this the language of Re- 
" LiGioN? Does flie lead her votaries through 
** flowery paths, and bid them pafs an unlaborious 
** life ? Where are the painful toils of virtue, the 
** mortifications of penitents, the felf-denying cx- 
^* crcifes of faints and heroes ?" 

** The true enjoyments of a reafonable being,*' 
anfwered (he mildly, *' do not confift in unbounded 
•* indulgence, or luxurious eafe, in the tumult of 
" paflTions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter 
^** of light amufements. Yielding to immoral plea- 
" fure corrupts the mind, living to animal and 
** trifling ones debafes it ; both in their degree dif- 
^* qualify it for its genuine good, and confign it 
" over to wretchednefs. Whoever would be really 
" happy muft make the diligent and regular exer- 
*• cifc of his fuperior powers his chief attention, 
" adoring the perfeftions of his Maker, exprelling 
** good-will to his fellow-creatures, cultivating in- 
*' ward reftitude. To his lower faculties he muft 
5 ** allo^ 
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«< allow fuch gratifications as will, by refrdhing 
*< him, invigorate his nobler purfuits. In the re«» 
«< gions inhabited by angelic naturcij unmingled 
<^ felicity for ever blooms, joy flows there with a 
<< perpetual and abundant ftream^ nor needs there 
** any mound to check its courfe* Beings con- 
'* fcious of a frame of mind originally difeafcd, 11 
<^ all the human race has caufe to be, muft ufe the 
" regimen of a ftrifter fclf-government. Wboercr 
«* has been guilty of voluntary exceflesy muft pa- 
*^ tiently fubmit both to the painful workings of 
«* nature^ and needful feverities of medictnej ii 
^* order to his cure. Still he is intitled to a mo« 
«^ derate (hare of whatever alleviating acconuno- 
'* dations this fair manfion of his merciful Parent 
*^ affords, confident with his recovery* And ia 
*' proportion as this recovery advances^ the live- 
•* lieft joy will fpring from his fecret fenfc of an 
•' amended and improving heart. — So far from the 
•* horrors of defpair is the condition even of the 
•* guilty. — Shudder, poor mortal, at the thought of 
•* the gulf into which thou waft but now going to 
•^ plunge. 

** While the moft faulty have ever encourage* 
*' ment to amend, the more innocent foul will bd 
<< fupported with ftill fwecter confolations under all 
•* its experience of human infirmities ; fupported 
*^ by the gladdening afiurance^ that every fincere 
*< endeavour to outgrow them, fhall be aQKled^ ac« 
•* cepted, and rewarded. To fuch a one the low- 
** lieft felf-abafement is but a deep-laid foundation 
•« for the moft elevated hopes j fince they who faiih- 
^* fully examine and acknowledge what they air, 

<i flull 
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** (hall be enabled tinder my condudt to becom<J 
** what they defire. The chriftian arid the hero arc 
*^ infeparable j and to afpirings of unaffuming truft, 
^* and filial eonfidence^ are fet no bounds. To him 
/< who is animated with a view of obtaining appro- 
♦* bation from the fovereign of the univerfe, no dif-- 
*' ficulty 19 infitrmountabk. Secure in this purfuit 
^* of every needful aid. His conflift with the fevercfl 
*^ pains and trials, is little more than the vigorous 
*' exercifes of a mind in health. His patient de- 
** pendence on that providence which looks through 
** all effernity^ his (ilent tcfignation, his ready ac- 
^ commodation of his thoughts and behaviour to 
^ its infcrutable ways, is at once the moft excellent 
'*^ fort of felf-dcnial, and a fource of the moft ex- 
** alted tranfports. Society is the true fphcre of 
** human virtue. In focial, aftive life, difficulties 
*** will perpetually be met with j reftraints of many 
•* kinds will be necelTary j and ftudying to behave 
•^ right in refpeft of thefe is a difcipline of the hu- 
** man heart, ufeful to others, and improving to 
•* itfelf. Suffering is no duty but where it is ne- 
** cefTary to avoid guilty or to do good j nor plea-*- 
*^ furc a crime, but where it ftrengthens the influ- 
* ** ence of bad inclinations, or lefTens the generous 
•* aftivity of virtue. The happinefs allotted to man 
^^ in his prefent ttate, is indeed faint and low, com- 
** pared With his immortal profpefts, and noble ca- 
•* pacities j but yet whatever portion of it the dif- 
** tributing hand of heaven offers to each individual, 
•* is a needful fupport and refrelhment for the pre- 
** fent moment, fo far as it may not hinder the at- 
'* taining of his final deflination. 

^^ Return 
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<< Return then with me from continual miioy to 
'^ moderate enjoyment^ and grateful alacncy. Re* 
'< turn from the contradted views of fblitude to the 
'^ proper duties of a relative and dependent bebg. 
'^ Religion is not confined to cells and doiets, nor 
*^ reftrained to fullen retirement. Thcfe are the 
** gloomy dodrines of Superstition^ by which Ihe 
*< endeavours to break thofe chains of bcnevoksce 
*^ and focial aSe&ion^ that link the welfare of ercrr 
<< particular with that of the whole. Remember 
'^ that the greateft honour you can pay to the Au* 
*' thor of your being is by fuch a cheerful bcha- 
^^ viour, as difcovers a mind fatisfied with his dif- 
«* penfations." , 

Here my preceptrefs paufed^ and I was going m 
exprefs my acknowledgments for her diicourie, iriMSi 
a ring of bells from the neighbouring villaget and 
a new-rifen fun darting his beams through my wia- 
dowsj awaked me. 

I am> Tours, &c. 
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Numb. 45. Tuesday, Auguft 21^ ^7So* 

*Hin^ fciyim y»ywT«i o-ulvt^ia^ 
\fim9 yarn sr^o? ati^ pi ^»%or«tl> 

This is the chief felicity of life. 

That concord fmile on the connubial bed ; 

But now 'tis hatred all—— 

To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

THOUGH, in the diflertations which you 
have given us on marriage, very juft cau- 
tions are laid down againft the common caufes of 
infelicity, and the neceffity of having, in that im« 
portant choice, the firft regard to virtue, is carefully 
inculcated ; yet I cannot think the fubje^ fo much 
exhaufted, but that a little reflection would prefenc 
to the mind many queftions, in the difcuflion of 
which great numbers are interefted, and many pre* 
cepts which deferve to be more particularly and for- 
cibly imprefied. 

You feem, like mod of the writers that have gone 
before you, to have allowed, as an unconteftcd 
principle, that Marriage is generally unhappy : but I 
know not whether a man who profelTcs to think for 
Jiimfelf, and concludes from his own obfervations, 
does not depart from his character when ho follows 
the crowd thus implicitly, and receives maxims 
without recalling them to a new examination, efpe- 

Vol. V. U cially 

\ 
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cially when they comprifc fo wide a circuit of life, 
and include fuch variety of circumftances. As I 
have an equal right with others to give my opioioa 
of the objedts about me^ and a better tide to deter- 
mine concerning that ftate which I Kave tried, than 
many who talk of t; without experience, I am un- 
willing to be reft rained by mere authority from ad- 
vancing whati I believe^ an accurate view of the 
world will confirm, that marriage is not comnrKmlf 
unhappy, otherwife than as life is unhappy} and 
that mod of thofe who complain of coniwbial ni- 
feriesj have as much fatisfaftion as their natuie 
would have admitted, or their conduct procured, in 
any other condition. 

It is, indeed, common to hear both fexes repint 
at their change, relate the happinefs of their cariicr 
years, blame the folly and raflinefs of their owv 
choice, and warn thofe whom they fee coming int9 
the world againft the fame precipitance and infatua* 
tion. But it is to be remembered, that the dip 
which they fo much wi(h to call back, are the days 
not only of celibacy but of youth, the days of no* 
velty and improvement, of ardour and of hope, of 
health and vigour of body, of gaiety and lightods 
of heart. It is not cafy to furround life with any 
circumftances in which youth will not be delightful » 
and I am afraid that whether married or unmarried, 
we (hall find the vefture of terreftrial exiftencc more 
heavy and cumbrous, the longer it is worn. 

That they cenfure themfelves for the indifcrtdon 
of their choice, is not a fufficient proof that they 
have chofen ill, fince we fee the fame difcontcnt ac 
c^ery other part of life which we cannot change. 

ConvcHf 
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tConverfe with almoft any man, growA old in a pro« 
feSoD> and you Will find him regretting that he did 
not enter into fome different couife^ to which he too 
Ine^finds his genius better adapted^ or in which he 
difioTers that wealth and hc^nour are more eafily 
tttained. " The merchant," fays Horace, " en-* 
** vies the foldier, and the foldier recounts the f5> 
** licity of the merchant; the lawyer, when his 
*^ clients harafs him, calls out for the quiet of the 
** countryman ; and the countryman, when bufinefs 
'^ calls ^m to town, proclaims that there is no hap« 
*' pinefs but amidft opulence and crowds/' Erery 
roan recounts the inconTeniencies of his own ftation^ 
and chinks thofe of any other lefs, becaufe he has 
HOC fdt them. Thus the married praife the eale 
and freedom of a (ingle ftate^ and the lingle fly to 
marriage from the wearinefs of folitude. From all 
our obienrations we may coiled with certainty, that 
ini&ry is the lot of man> but cannot difcover in 
ivhat pardciilar (Condition it will find moft alleria-- 
dons ; or whether all external appendages are not^ 
ts we ufe them, the caufes either of good or ill. 

Whoever feels great pain, naturally hopes for eafe 
from change of polhirei he changes it, and finds 
himfelf equally tormented : and of the fame kind 
are the expedients by which we endeavour to ob- 
viate or elude thofe uneafinefles, to which mortality 
Urill always be fubjed. It is not likely that the 
married ftate is eminently miferable, fince we fee 
iuch numbers, whom the death of their partners has 
let free from it, entering it again. 

Wives and hufbands are, indeed, inceflantly com-* 
gaining of each other i and there would be reafon 

U a Vi^ 
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for Imagining that almoft every houfe was iofieficd 
with perverfenefs or opprefTion beyond humao fcf- 
ferance^ did we not know upon how fmall ocofions * 
fome minds burft out into lamentations aoi le- 
proaches, and how naturally every animal ic f cagci 
iiis pain upon thofe who happen to be near» widnmc 
.any nice examination of its caufc. We are ahrap 
willing to fancy ourfelves within a little of hapfuiirfs, 
and when, with repeated efforts, we cannot reach it, 
perfuade ourfelves that it is intercepted by an ill- 
paired mate, fince, if we could find any othei^bftacle, 
it would be our own fault that it was not removed. 

Anatomifts have often remarked, that though our 
difeafes are fufficiently numerous and fevere, yet 
when we enquire into the ftrufture of the body, the 
tendernefs of fome parts, the minutencfs of otheiSi 
and the immenfe multiplicity of animal funftions 
that mud concur to the healthful and vigorous ex- 
ercife of all our powers, there appears reafon ta 
wonder rather that we are preferved fo long, thai 
that we perifh fo foon, and that our frame fubfifts 
for a fmgle day, or hour, without diforder, rather 
than that it Ihould be broken or obftrufted by vio- 
lence of accidents, or length of time. 

The fame reflexion arifcs in my mind, upon ob« 
Icrvation of the manner in which nurriage is fre- 
quently contraftcd. When I fee the avaricious and 
crafty taking companions to their tables, and their 
beds, without any enquiry, but after farms and mo- 
ney ; or the giddy and thoughtlefs uniting themfelves 
for life to thofe whom they have only feen by the 
light of tapers at a ball; when parents make articles 
for their children^ without enquiring after their con* 
S fcnti 
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fcnt ; when ibmc marry for heirs to difappoint their 
brothers, and others throw thenifelves into the arms 
of thofc whom they do not love, becaufe they have 
found themf^ves rejedted where they were more foli- 
citous to plcaie i when fome marry becaufe their fer- 
vants cheat them, fome becaufe they fquander their 
own money, fome becaufe their houfes are peftered 
with company, fome becaufe they will live like other 
people, and fome only becaufe they are fick of them- 
iclves, I am hot fo much inclined to wonder that 
marriage is fometimes unhappy, as that it appears 
fo littleioaded with calamity ; and cannot but con- 
clude that fociety has (bmething in itfelf eminently 
agreeable to human -nature, when I find its pleafures 
fo great that even the ill choice of a companion can 
hardly overbalance them. 

By the ancient cuftom of the Mufcovites, the 
meft and women never faw each other till they were 
joined beyond the power of parting. It may be fuf- 
peded that by this method many unfuitable matches 
were produced, and many tempers aiTociated that 
tilpre not qualified to give pleafure to each other. 
Yet, perhaps, among a people fo Kttle delicate, 
where the paucity of gratifications, and the uniformity 
of life gave no opportunity for imagination to inter- 
pofe its objections, there was not much danger of ca- 
pricious diflike, and while they felt neither cold nor 
hunger, they might live quietly together, without 
any thought of the defers of one other. 

Amongft us, whom knowledge has made nice, and 
affluence wanton, there are, indeed,, more cautions 
requifite to fecure tranquillity j and yet if we ob* 
fcrve the manner in which thofc converfe, who have 

U 3 fingjlcd 
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fmgled out each other for marriages mt fluU, per- 
haps, not think that the Ruffians loft much bjr Am 
reftraint. For the whole endeayow of both paiticSt 
during the time of courtlhip, is tpiiiiMkrcfaemfdTes 
from being known, and to difguife their natural tern- 
per, and real defires, in hypocritical imiu^cioot ftu- 
died compliance, and continued affeftation. From 
the time that their love is avowed, neither lees the 
other but in a mafik, and the cheat is qianaged often 
on both fides with fo much art, and Idifcovcred af- 
terwards with fo much abruptnefs^ that each |ias rta- 
fon to fufpe£t that fome transformation has happened 
on the wedding-night, and that by a ftrange impcrf^ 
ture one has been courtedj and another married. 

I defire you, therefore, Mr. Ramblu^j to qucftiopi 
all who (hall hereafter come to you with matrioioniil 
complaints, concerning their behaviour in the tjfne 
of court(hip, and inform them that they arc neithet 
to wonder nor repine, when a contra& begun witl^ 
fraud has ended in difappointment. 

I amj &c« » 
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Numb. 46. SATttRDAY, Au^Ji 25, J750. 

Nought from jnj birth of anceHors I claim ^ 
AU '^ my owii| mj honour sui4 my ihame. 

fo She RAMBLER, 
SIR, 

SINCE I find that you haye paid {& much rc« 
gard tQ my complaints as to publifh them^ I am 
|ncline4 by vanity ^^ or gratitude^ to continyc o.ur cor-r 
reQ)ondence; and indeed, without either of thefc 
fnotiYCs, apfi glad of an opportunity to write, for J" 
|im.4)ot accuftonied to keep in any thing that fwelly 
|ny hea|t| and have here none with whom I can freely 
^nyerfe* While I am thus employed, fome tedious 
]u)un will flip away, and when I return to watch the 
fl}ock^ I fliall find that I have 4iit)\Jirdeqe4 myfelf of 
part of the day. 

Yoo perceive that I do not pretend to write with 
much confideration of any thing but my own jipvit 
venience i aqd, not to conceal from you my real fen* 
timents, the little time which I have fpent, agaipft 
my will, in folitary meditation, has not much contri- 
buted to my veneration for authors. I haye now 
fufficient reafon to fufped that, with all your fplendid 
profeflions of wifdom, and feeming regard for truth, 
you haye very little fmcerity j that you either write 
Tghu you do not think, and willingly impofe upon 

U 4 mankind^ 
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mankind, or that you take no care to think righr» 
but while you fct up yourfelvcs as guides^ miflead 
your followers by credulity, or negligence ; that yoa 
produce to the publick whatever notions you can fpc- 
cioufly maintain, or elegantly exprcfiip without en- 
quiring whether they are juft s and tranfcribe here- 
ditary falfehoods from old authors perhaps as igno- 
rant and carelefs as yourfelves. 

You may perhaps wonder that I ezprefs mjfdi 
with fo much acrimony on a queftion in which wo» 
men are fuppofed to have very little intereft} and 
you are likely enough, for I have feen many in- 
Hances of the faucinefs of fcholars, to tell me, that 1 
am more properly employed in playing with oiykit* 
tens, than in giving myfelf airs of criticilin, and 
cenfuring the learned. But you are miftaken, if yon 
imagine that I am to be intimidated by your con- 
tempt, or filcnced by your reproofs. As I read, I 
have a right to judge s as I am injured, I have a 
right to complain; and thefe privilegest which I 
have purchafcd at fo dear a rate, I fhall not ealilv 
be pcrfuadcd to refign. 

To read has, indeed, never been my bufine(s, but 
as there are hours of Icifurc in themoft a&ive life, I 
ha^e paflcd the fuperfluities of time, which the di- 
verfions of the town left upon my hands, in turning 
over a large colleftion of tragedies and romances, 
^^ here, amongft other fentiments, common to all au- 
thors of this clafs, I have found almod every page 
filled with the charms and happincfs of a country 
life; that life to which every ftatefman in thehigheft 
elevation of his profperity is contriving to retire 1 
that life to which every tragick heroine in fome fcene 

or 
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or other wifhes to hsFC been born, and which is re* 
prefented as a certain refugt from folly, from anxiety, 
from pafljon^ and from guilt. 

It was impolfible to read fo many paifionate ex* 
clamations, and foothing deicriptions^ without feel- 
ing fome defire to enjoy the ftate in which all this 
felicity was to be enjoyed 5 and therefore I received 
with raptures the invitation of my good aunt, and 
cxpefted that by fome unknown influence I (hould 
find all hopes and fears, jealoufies and competitions, 
vanifli from my heart upon my firft arrival at the 
feats of innocence and tranquillity -, that I fliould 
fleep in halcyon bowers, and wander in elyfian gar- 
dens, where I Ihould meet with notUng but the foft* 
ncfs of benevolence, the candour of fimplicity, and 
the cheerfulnefs of content ; where I Ihould fee reg- 
ion exerting her fovereignty over life, without any 
interruption from envy, avarice, or ambition, and 
every day pafling in fuch a manner as the fevered: 
wifdom Ihould approve. 

This, Mr. Rambler, I tell you I expefted, and 
this I had by an hundred authors been taught 
to expeft. By this expeftation I was led hither, 
and here I live in perpetual uneaOnefs, without 
any other comfort than that of hoping to return to 
London. 

, Having, fincc I wrote my former letter, been dri- 
ven, by the mere neceflity of efcaping from abfolute 
inafkivity, to make myfelf more acquainted with the 
affairs and inhabitants of this place^ I am now no 
longer an abfolute ftranger to rural converfation and 
employments, but am far from difcovering in them 
more innocence or wifdom, than in the fcntiments 
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gr condud of thofe with whom I hmvc paBsd aorf 
cheerful and more fafluooBble hours. 

Ic is common to reproach the tea-cabic, aod taa 
park, with giTing opportunities and cncoGngnnexx 
to fcandal. I caonoc whoUjr dear chein tran tiie 
charge ; but mud. howcyer, obferve io favour of the 
modiih prattlers^ that, if not by principle, wc art « 
feaft by accident, kfs guilty of defamatioii rhmt> ^j^ 
country ladies. For having greater nuoibcrs to oh* 
ierve and cenfure, we are coounonly comenc to charge 
them only with their own faults or follies, and iH- 
dom give way to malevolence, but fuch as ariib 
from fome injury or afiront, real or imaginarr, 
offered to ourfelfes. But in thefe diftant provinces^ 
where the fame families inhabit the fame houfes mxa 
age to age, they tranfmit and recount the faults of a 
whole fuccefiion. I have been informed how every 
eftate in the neipibourhood was originally got. and 
find, if 1 may Aedit the accounts given nie, that 
there is not a lingle acre in the hands of the right 
owner. I have been told of intrigues between 
beaus and toads that have been now three centuries 
in their quiet graves, and am often entertained with 
traditional fcandal on perlons of wbofe names thcie 
would have been no remembrance, had they no: 
committed fomewhat that might difgrace their dc- 
fcendenrs. 

Inoneiof my vifsts I happened to commend the 
air and dignity of a young UUy, who had juft left 
the company; upon which two grave matrons 
looked with great flinefs at each other, and the elder 
afked me whether I had ever feen the picture of 
Henry the eighth. You nuy imagine that 1 did no( 

imme* 
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Immediately perceive the propriecjr of the queftion | 
but after "having waitpd a while for information^ I 
was told that the lady's gr^dmother had a gmat 
great grandmother that was an attendant on Anna 
BuUen;^ and fuppofe4 to h^v? tr#n tpp muf:h a fa- 
yourite of the king. 

If once there happens a quarrd between the prin4 
cipal perfpns of tiyo families^ the ma^gnity is con- 
tinued without endy and it is common for old maids 
to fall out about fopie ele£bion> in which their grand- 
fathers were competitors ; the heart-burnings of thf 
civil war are not yet extinguiflied ; diere aft two 
families in the neighbourhood who have deiff^ed 
each other*s game from the tiine;^ of Philip and 
Mary i and when an acf:ount came of an inundiftionj 
which had injured the plantations of a worthy gentle* 
inan, one of the hearers remarked^ with exultation^ * 
that he might now have fome notion of the ravages 
committed by his ^nceftors in their Ittreat from Bof- 
worth. 

Thus malice and hatred defcend here with an in- 
heritance^ and it is neceflary to be well verfed in 
hiftory^ that the various faAions of this Ibunty may 
be underftood. You cannot expeft to be on good 
terms with families whp are refolved to loVe nothing 
in common } and^ in feledting your intimates^ you 
are perhaps to confider which party you moft favour 
in the barons wars. I have often loft the good 
opinion of my aunt's vifitants by confounding the 
interefts of York and Lancafter^ and was once cen^ 
fured for fitting filent when Willilm Rufus was 
failed a ty^nt. } have^^ however^ now ^thrown 

afide 
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afide all pretences to circumipeOiony far I find k 
impollible in lefs than feven years to lean all ik 
requifice cautions. At London, if you know vov 
company^ and their parents, you are fafe $ but joq 
are here fufpefted^of alluding to the flips of greu- 
grandmothers, and of reviving contcfts which wot 
decided in armour by the redoubted knigfacs of 
ancient times. I hope therefore that you will aoc 
condemn my impatience, if I am weary of attend- 
ing where nothing can be learned, and of quand* 
ling where there is nothing to conteft, and that yoa 
will contribute to divert me while I ftay here bf 
fome facetious performance. 

, • I am, S I R, 

EuPHXLia* 
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Numb. 47. Tuesday, Auguji 28, 1750* 

^maifftram his /clatiis acquitfcMm^ dehilit§r i^ frangor nufem ilia 
humami/ate qu^ mi, ut hoc ipfum permittfrewf% induxit, nm idm* 
iMMUu 've/im durior fieri : nee ignore alios bujufmodi eafus mmt^' 
mmflins veare quam damnum ; eoque fibi magnos bcmines H fafl^ 
mUet nsidtri. ^i an magni fapiente/qnt fint^ ne/cio : bcmimt mom 
fimi. H%minis eft enim ajfici dolor e, /entire : refifteri iasmim^ ti 
Jolaiia admittere ; nonjolatiis non egere, Plim. 

Thde proceedings have afforded me fome comfort in mj 
diftrefs ; notwithftanding which, I am ftill difpiritedy and 
unhinged by the fame motives of humanity that induced me 
to grant fuch indulgences. However^ I by no means wifh to 
become lefs fufceptibie of tendemefs. I know thefe kind of 
misfortunes would be eftimated by other perfons only as com- 
mon lofTes, and from fuch fenfations they would conceive 
themfelves great and wife men. I (hall not determine either 
their greatnefs or their wifdom ; but I am certain they have 
no humanity. It is the part of a man to be affeded with 
grief; to feel forrow, at the fame time that he is to refift it, 
and to admit of comfort. Earl of Ourery. 

OF the paflions with which the mina of man is 
agitated, it may be obferved, that they natu- 
rally haften towards their own extinftion, by inciting 
and quickening the attainment of their objefts. 
Thus fear urges our flight, and defire animates our 
progrefs y and if there are fome which perhaps may 
be indulged till they outgrow the good appropriated 
to their fatisfadion, as it is frequently obferved of 
aTarice and ambition, yet their immediate tendency 
is to fome means of happinefs really exiftiog, and 
generally within the profpeA, The mifer always 

ima^inw 
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imagines that there is a certain fum that Itill fill his 
heart to the brim ; and every ambitious man, like 
king Pjrrrhusi has an acquifition in his tiioi^^ 
that is to terminate his labours, after which he Hull 
pafs the reft of his life in eafe or gaiety^ in repofc or 

^evotion. 

• Sorrow is perhaps the only affcftion of the breaft 
that can be excepted from this general remark, and 
it therefore deferves the particular attention of tfaofe 
Iffao have aflfumed the arduous province of prelerving 
the balance of the mental conftitution. The other 
pafHons are difeafes indeed, but they ncceflarilf 
dired us to their proper cure. A man at once feels 
the pain, and knows the medicine, to which he b 
carried with greater hafte as the evil which requires 
it is more excruciating, and cures himfelf by uncr* 
ring inftinft, as the wounded ftags of Crete are re- 
lated by ^.lian to have recourfe to vulnerary herbs. 
But for forrow there is no remedy provided by ni' 
ture; it is often occafioncd by accidents irreparable, 
and dwells upon objcfls that have loft or changed 
their exiftence ; it requires what it cannot hope, 
that the laws of the univerfe ihould be repealed; 
that the dead fliould returnj or the paft ihould be 
recalled. 

Sorrow is not that regret for negligence or error 
which may animate us to future care or activity, or 
that repentance of crimes for which, however irre- 
vocable, our Creator has promifed to accept it as as 
atonement ; the pain which arifes from thefe caufirt 
has very falutary eftefts, and is every hour extenuat- 
ing itfelf by the reparation of thofe mifcarriages that 
produce it. Sorrow is properly that ftate of the 
6 mimi 
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tnind in which our defircs are fixed upon the p^tt^ 
Without looking forward to the future,- an inceflant 
Wifh that fomething were otherwife than it has beeq^ 
a tormenting and haraifing want of fome enjoyment 
or pofieflion which we have loftj and which no en- 
deavours can poflibly regain. Into fuch anguifli 
many have funk upon fome fudden diminution oC 
their fortune, an unexpected blaft of their reputa*- 
tioD, or the lo(s of children or of friends. They 
liave fuffered all fenfibility of pleafure to be dc- 
firoyed by a (ingle blow, hav<ugiven up for ever the 
liopes of fubftituting any other objeA in the room 
of diat which they lament, religned their lives to 
gloom and defpondency, and worn themfelves out in 
unavailing mifery. 

Yet fo much is this paffion the natural conle* 
quence of tendernefs and endearment, that, however 
painful and however ufelefs, it is juftly reproachful 
not to feel it on fome occafions ; and fo widely and 
conftantly has it always prevailed, that the laws of 
iooie nations, and the cuftoms of others, have li- 
shited a time for the external appearances of grief 
caufed by the diflblution of clofe alliances, and the 
breach of domeftiek union. 

It feems determined, by the general fufirage of 
mankind, that forrow is to a certain point laudable, 
as the offspring of love, or at leaft pardoi)a£le as the 
effeft of weaknefs ; but that it oi^ht not to be fu& 
fered to incrcafc by indulgence, Jbut muft give way^ 
after a ftated time, to focial duties, and the common 
avocations of life. It is at firft unavoidable, and 
^erefbre muft be allowed, whether with or without 
oar choices it may afterwards be admitted as a 
.^. decent 
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decent and affedionatc tcftimony of kiodiiefs ni 
cfteem ; fomething will be extorted by oiture, aai 
ibmething may be given to the world. But all be* 
yond the burfts of paflion, or the forms of folcmnkf , 
is not only ufelefs^ but culpable; for we haTeaa 
right to facrifice^ to the vain longings of affcftioo, 
that time which providence allows us for the calk of 
our (lation. 

Tet it too often happens that forrow> thus lawiot- 
ly entering^ gains fuch a firm pofleffion of themiad^ 
that it is not afterwards to be ejeded ; the moumfid 
ideas^ firft violently imprcfled, and afterwards wil- 
lingly received, fo much engrofs the attention, as to 
predominate in every thought, to darken gaiety, and 
perplex ratiocination. An habitual iadneis idaes 
upon the foul, and the faculties are chained to a 
(ingle objeA, which can never be contemplated bat 
with hopelefs uneafinefs. 

From this ftate of dejedion it is very difficult to 
rife to cheerfulnefs and alacrity, and therefore maoy 
who have laid down rules of intelleftual health, 
think prefervatives eafier than remedies, and teack 
us not to truft ourfelves with favourite enjoymentii 
not to indulge the luxury of fondnefs, but to keep 
our minds always fufpended in fuch indiflference, that 
we may change the obje&s about us without emocioo. 

An exaft compliance with this rule might, per* 
haps, contribute to tranquillity, but furely it would 
never produce happinefs. He that regards none fo 
much as to be afraid of lofing them, muft live for 
ever without the gentle pleafures of fympathy and 
confidence; he muft feel no melting fondnefs, no 
warpEith of benevolence^ nor any of thofe hooeft joys 

which 
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which nattil-e anhexci tb the power of pleafifigw And 
as no man cdn juftly claim more tendernefs than he 
pafs*^ he muft forfeit his IhaMe in that ofBcious and 
watchful kindnefs which love only can diftate, and 
thofe lenitnt endearments by which love only can 
ibften fife. He may juftly bt overlooked and ne- 
gle&ed by fuch as have more warmth in their heart; 
for who would be the friend of him, whom, with 
whatever afliduity he may be courted, and with 
whatever fcrvicts obliged, his principles Will not 
ruflfertorhake equal returns, and who, when you 
have exhaufted all th^ inftances of good will, can 
only be prevailed on not to be an enemy ? 

Ah attempt to prtferve life in a ftatc of neutrality 
and indifference, is unreafonable and vain. If by 
excluding joy we could fliut our grief, the fchemc 
Would delcrVe very ferious attention ; but fince, 
however w^ may debar ourfelves from happincfs, 
xnifery will find its Way at many inlets^ and the af- 
(aults of pain will force our regard^ though we may 
withhold it from the invitations of pleafure, we may 
■fiirely endeavour to raife life above the middle point 
of apathy at one time, lince it will nec^flarily fink 
below it at another. 

But though it cannot bereafonablenot to gainhap- 
pinefs for fear of lofing it, yet it muft be confeflTed, 
that in proportion to the pleafure of poflTcffion, v/iU 
be for fome time our forrow for tb^ lofs ; it is there- 
fore the province of the moralift to enquire whether 
liich pains may not quickly give way to mitigation. 
Some have thought that the moft certain way to clear 
the heart from its embarraflhient is to drag it by 

Vol. V, X forct 
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force into fcenes of merfimenc. OUicrs imagioe^ 
that fuch a tranfition is too violent^ and recommeal | 
rather to footh it into tranc^uilltty, by makii^ k 
acquainted with miferies moVe dreadful and aflic* 
tive, and diverting to the calamities of odiers die 
regard which we are inclined to fix too clofdy upoa 
our own misfortunes. 

It may be doubted whether either of thofe re* 
medies will be fufEciently powerful. The efficacy 
of m'urth it is not always eafy to try, and the ia- 
dulgence of melancholy may be fufped^d co be ooe 
of thofe medicines^ which will deftroy, if it happcas 
not to cure. 

The fafe and general antidote againft forrow, it 
employment. It is commonly obicnrcd, due 
among foldiers and feamen, though there is muck 
kindnefsj there is little grief; they fee their friea^ 
fall without any of that lamentation which is ia* 
dulged in fecurity and idlenefs> becaufe they hive 
no Icifure to fpare from the careof themfelvesi and 
whoever (hall keep his thoughts equally bufy, will 
find himfclf equally unaficdted with irretrierabk 
lolTcs. 

Time is obfcrved generally to wear out forrov, 
and its efiedts might doubtlefs be accelerated by 
quickcniifg the fucceiTion^ and enlarging the vihctf 
of objects. 

Si tempoTi Ung9 
l^nln p§ttrit lu^m^ tmfftrnt mnarh 
^ijitpi^tJiU temput irit.^^--^ GaoTIOI. 

•Til long crc time can mitigate your grief} 

To wifilom fly, Ibe quickly brings txM. F. Lnni. 

Sorrow 
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Sorrow is a kind of nlft of the foul, which tvcty 
new idea contributes in its paflage to fcour* awa^4 
It is the putrefadion of ftagnant lif«> and is rem^'^ 
. by exercife and motion. 



NuMB» 48. Saturday^ 5^/. i, 1750* # 

JViwi iji vi^veri, fed 'valiri, vita. MA&ti 

For life is not to live, but to be welL El^hinstok* 

AMONG the innumerable follies, 6y which w^ 
lay up in our youth repentance and remorfc 
for the fucceeding part of our lives, there is fcarcc 
any againft: which warnings are of lefs efficacy, than 
the neglcA of health. When the fprings of motion 
arc yet elaftick, when the heart bounds with vigour^ 
and the eye fparkles with fpirit, it is with difficulty 
-that we are taught to conceive the imbecility that 
€irery hour is bringing upon us, or to imagine that 
the nerves which are now braced with fo much 
ftreng^, and the limbs which play with fo much 
aflivity^ will lofc all their power under the gripe of 
time^ relax with numbnefs, and totter with debility* 
To the arguments which have been ufed againft 
complaints under the miferies of life, the philofo^ 
phers have, I think, forgot to add the incredulity 
of thofe to whom we recount our fufferings. But 
if the purpofe of lamentation be to excite pity, it is 
furely fuperfluous for age and weaknefs to tell their 
jpkuotive ftories; for pity prefuppofes fympathy, 
aod ^ little attention will ihew them^ chat thofe 

X 2 y^Hsas^ 
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who do not feel pain, feldom think that it is felt; 
and a fliort recollection will inform alnnyft ereff I 
man, that he is only repaid the infult which he, hs 
given, fmce he may remember how often he km 
mocked in6rmity, laughed at its cautions^ and can 
fured its impatience. 

The valetudinarian race have made the care of 
health ridiculous by fuffering it to prevail over lU 
other confiderations, as the mifer has brought fini- 
gality into contempt, by permitting the love of mo- 
ney not to (harci but to engrofs his mind : they 
both err al|ke, by confounding the means with die 
end ; they grafp at health only to be well» as at nso- 
ney only to be rich j and forget that every terreftrial 
advantage is chiefly valuable, as it ftimifhes abilitiei 
for the exercife of virtue. 

Health is indeed fo neceflary to all the duties, is 
well as pleafures of life, that the crime of fquander- 
ing it is equal to the folly ; and he that for a (boct 
gratification brings weaknefs and diieafes Bpoo 
himfelf, and for the pleafure of a few years pafled 
in the tumults of diverfion, and clamours of merri- 
ment, condemns the maturer and more expikienced 
part of his life to the chamber and the couch^ wxf 
be juftly reproached, not only as a fpendthrift of hli 
own happinefs, but as a robber of the publick » 
as a wretch that has voluntarily difqualined himfetf 
for the bufincfs of his ftation, and refufed that pan 
which providence afligns him in the general tafk of 
human nature. 

There arc perhaps very few conditions more to 

, be pitied than that of on aclivc and elevated miixl» 

labouring under the weight of a diftcmpcrcd body* 

S die 
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the time of fuch a man is always fpent in forming 
\ ichemes, which a change of wind hinders him from 
executing, his powers fume away in projedls and 
in hope, and the day of aftion never arrives. He 
lies down d^Jigt^ted with th? thoughts of to- mor- 
row, pleafes his ambition with the f^me he ihaH 
acquire, or his benevolence with the good he ftialj 
confer. But in Ae night the (kies are qvercaft^ the 
temper of the air is changed, he wakes in languor, 
impatience, and diftradtion, and has no longer any « 
wifli but for cafe, nor any attention but to mifery. 
It may be faid tjiat difeafi? generally begins that 
equality which death completes; the diftinftions 
which fet one man fo much above another ape very 
little perceived in the gloom of a fick chamber, 
where it will be vain to expert entertainment from 
the gay, or inftruftion from the wife ; where all hu- 
Qian glory is obliterated, the wit is clouded, the rea« 
(oner perplexed, and the hero fubducd ^ where t^c 
higjieft and brighteft of mortal beings finds nothing 
left him but the confcioufncfs of innocence. 

There is among the fragments of the Greek poets 
a flior^hymn to Health, in which her power of ex- 
alting the happinefs of life, of heightening the gifts. 
of fortune, and adding enjoyment to pofTefTion, is 
inculcated with fa much force and beauty, that no 
one, who has ever languifhed under the difcom- 
fbrts and infirmities of a lingering difeafe, can read 
it without feeling the images daUce in his heart, and 
adding from his own experience new vigour to the 
wi(h, and from his own Imagination new colours to 
the pi&ure. The particular occalion of this little 
fomDofition is not known, but it b probable that 

X 3 the 
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the author had been fick, and in the firCk rapcua 
of returning vigour addrefTed Health in the folhnh 

ing manner : 

To Aiiro/Af:ov j3iOTif 
*Ei y«p TIC S irASTg X*'f *^ ? Tiiufitft, 

Healthy myjt vinerahU of the powers of heaven f with ihm 
may the remaining part nf my life be pajfedy nsr J$ tb§M r^^ 
to hlefi me with tfyy rt(idence. For zvhatever there it of hetttf 
•r of pkafure in wealthy in dffccndant^^ or in fsvcreifn em* 
mand^ the highe/l fummit cf human enjoyment^ cr in tbefe tih* 
jeHi cf dtfire which we endeavour /o chejfe into the toils of Uwi 
whatever delight^ cr vhatever fclaee is granted hy the tglifiiSiS^ 
to f&ften our fatigues^ In th prefence^ thou parent tf keffi^jU 
all thcfc jcys Jpread cut ard fiourijb \ in thy pnfenet bUunx Cm 
fprii.j of plcitjure^ and withzut thee no man is happy. 

Sucli is the power of health, that without its co* 
opcraiiun every othtr comfort is torpid and liicicis, 
as the powers of vegetation without the lun. AM 
yet this blifs ib communly tiuown away in though:- 
lefs negligence, or in fouliih experiments on our o«o 
ftrength i wc let it pcriih without remcn^bering its 

value. 
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▼aluc^ or wafte it to (how how much wc have to 
iparc; it is IbmctinKrs given up to the management 
of levity and chance^ and lometimes fold (or the 
mpplaufe of jollity and debauchery. 

Health is equally negledt^^ and with equal im« 
propriety, by the votaries of bufinefs and the fol- 
lowers of pleafure. Some men ruin the fabrick of 
their bodies by inceflant revels, and others by in- 
temperate ftudies; fome batter it by excefs, and 
x>thers fap it by inactivity. T6 the noify route of 
bacchanalian rioters, it will be to little purpofe that 
advice Is offered, though it requires no great abili- 
ties to prove, that he lofes pleafure who lofes health ^ 
their clamours are too loud for the whifpers of cau- 
tion, and they run the courfe of life with too much 
precipitance to ftop at the call of wifdom. Nor 
perhaps will they that are bufied in adding thou- 
ftnds to thoufands, pay much regard to him that 
jBiall direft them to haften more flowly to their 
wUhes. Yet fince lovers of money are generally 
cool, deliberate, and thoughtful, they might furcly 
confider, that the greater good ought not to be fa- 
crificed to the lefs. Health is certainly more va- 
luable than money, becaufe it is by health that mo- 
ney i<)>rocured ; but thoufands and millions are of 
fmall avail to alleviate the protraded tortures of 
the gout, to repair the broken organs of fenfe, or 
refufcitate the powers of digeftion. Poverty i$^ in* 
deed, an evil from which we naturally fly j but let 
us not run from one enemy to another, nor take 
ihelter in the arms of ficknefs. 

X 4 ^^^Projicers 
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NuMB,49. TvESD AY ^ September /^^ ^7SO% 

^V« emitis mortar J muUaqtu fart m^ 

Vltahit LihitinoM^ nfqite ego pofterd 

Crefcam laudi ncens. Hom« 

Whole Horace (haU not die ; his fpngs ibaU f^vc 

The grcateft portion from tl^c greedy grave- C&££Cii% 

THE firft motives of human afcions are thofe 
appetites which providence has given to man 
in common with the reft of the inhabitants of the 
^arth. Immediately after our birtli|| thirft and hun- 
ger incline us to the breaft, which we draw by inftindt, 
like other young creatures, and when we are fat:sfiedJ^ 
w^ exprefs our uqeafinefs by importunate and incef-* 
fapt cries, till we have obtained a plaqe or pofturc 
proper for repqfe. 

The next call that roufes us from a ftate qf ib^ 
aftivity, is that of our paffions •, we quickly begin 
CO be f^nfible of hope and fear, love and hatred^ 
defire and averfion ; thefc arifing frooi ?hc power 
of comparifon and refledion, extend their range 
wider, as our reafon ftrengthens, and our know- 
ledge enlarges. At firft we have no thought ot 
pain, but \7hen we ^dually feel it ; we afterwards 
begin to fear it, yet not before it approaches u% 
very nearly; but by degrees we difcovcr it at a 
greater diftance^ and find it lurking in remote con* 
fequences. Qur t^ror in time improves into cau* 
tion^ and we leara to lool^ rqund wiU> vigilance an^ 
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foiicirjdr, r:> f::^ ii: :hc avenues at which mifry 
ci- cnrrr, i^i tD z^ziorzn or endure many ihingi 
in ihenrucivts ic<:Iibir.c aiid unpiealing, becaufc mt 
know bv remor., cr by experience, that our labour 
w;i: be ovcrbaiiTiwcd by the reward, that it wjl 
either procure fome pcuuvc good, or avert fomccvil 
greater than itlcii" 

But as the foul advances to a fuller cxcrcifc of ia 
powers, the animal appetites, and the paflions Lt- 
mctliatcly ariling from them, are not fufficienc n 
find it employmcn: ; the wants of nature arc fooa 
ftipplied, the fear of their reriirn is eaflljr precludfd, 
and foniething more is neccflary to relieve the lo!:g 
intervals of inaftivity, and to give thofc faculties, 
which cannot lior wholly quicfcent, fbmc particulir 
ilirrftion. For this reafon, new defires and arri- 
fii i.il p.idions arc by degrees produced ; and, from 
h4vinf\ wiihes only in confequcnce of our wants, 
\w iK'j'in to feel wants in confequenceofour wifhes; 
w*- |uMlii,ulr ourfelves to fct a value upon thinc*i 
^hu h are ot' no ule, but becaufe we have agreed to 
value ihriUi clpn|';s which can neither fatlsfy hun* 
|^< r, nor iimit^aie pain, nor fecure us from any real 
lalaniicy, and which, therefore, weHnd ofnoefteein 
among thoie nations whofc artlcfs and barbarojs 
manners keep them always anxious fur the neceflaries 
of life. 

This is the original of avarice, vanity, ambition, 
and generally of all thole dcfires which arife from 
the comparifonof our condition with that of' othen. 
He that thinks himfelf p)or becaufe his neighboiT 
is richer; he that, like Csefar, would rather be the 
man of a village, than the fecund m the ca- 

1>::J 
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pital of the world, has apparently kiftdled in himfelf 
dcfires which he never received from nature, and ads 
vpon principles eftablilhed only by the authority of 
cuftom. 

Of thofe adfcititious paflions, fome, as avarice and 
envy, are univerfally condemned ;*fome, as friend* 
fliip and curiofity, generally praifed ^ bat there are 
others about which the fufFrages of the wife are di« 
vided, and of which it is doubted, whether they tend* 
moft to promote the happinefs, orincreafe the mtfe* 
* lies of mankind. 

Of this ambiguous and difputable kind is thm 
love of fame, a defire of filling the minds of others 
with admiration, and of being celebrated by ge- 
nerations to come with praifes whidi we {hall noc 
bear. This ardour has been conlidered by tome, 
as nothing better than fplendid madnefs^ as a 
flame kindled by pride, and fanned by folly; for 
what, fay they, can be more remote from wifdom, 
than to direct all our actions by the hope of that 
which is not to exift till we ourfelves are in the 
grave ? To pant after that which can never be pof- 
fefled, and of which the value thua wildly put 
upon it, arifes from tllis particular condition, that, 
during life, it is not to be obtained f To gain the 
favour, and hear the applaufes of our concempora« 
ries, is indeed equally defirable with any other pre- 
rc^ative of fuperiority, becaufe fame may be of 
ufe to iinooth the paths of life, to terrify oppo- 
fition, and fortify tranquillity ; but to what end 
(hall we be the darlings of mankind, when we can 
po longer receive ^y benefits from their favour? 
b h more re^fon^ble to wi(h for repuutioni while 
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it may yet be enjoyed, as Anacreon calls ltmU 
companions to give him for prcfcnt uic 6f wjc 
an J garlands which they purpofe to beftov upoQ u 
tomb. 

Ths" advocates for the love of fame allcgt a a 
vindication, that^t is a paflion natural and usivcr- 
fal ; a flame lighted by heaven, and always bcrixi 
>vith greatell vigour in the moft enlarged ani ck- 
vared minds. That the defirc of being praiiVd bt 
poftcrity implies a refolution to dcfcrvc their pn:in, 
and riiat the folly charged upon it, is only a noble 
and dilintcrcftcd generofity, which is not fclt» azJ 
thcrtforc not unJcrllood, by thofc who have bcw 
aUays accuftomed to refer everything to themfclvn, 
and.whofc fclrifhncls has contracted their undc:- 
ft.mdings. That the foul of man, formed for eter- 
nal life, naturally Iprings forward beyond the Ir.T.^a 
of cor- orral txiflence, and rejoices to confider he- 
ft !f as co-operaiin;^ with future ages, and as co-ei- 
tcntlcJ. with endlcfs duration. That the reproiJ.S 
i:rgc.I with fo much petulance, the reproach of ii- 
bouring fur what cannot be er.foyed, is founded or. 
an opinion which may with great probability be 
douliccd i for fince we funnofc the powers of the 
fjul to be enlarged by itb reparation, why Hiuuid we 
conclude that its knowledge of fublunary tranfic- 
iii)nu ij c:)ritr.:c:ed or extinguilhed ? 

l^yun an attentive and impartial review of &c 
aij^'.innent, it will appear that the love of fame is to 
be rcjjulated rather thanextlnguillied ; and thai men 
(huuld be taught not to be wholly carelefs about 
t ir memory, but to endeavoul^ that they may be 
uDcrcd chiefiy for their virtues, fincc no other 

rcpu- 
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reputation will be able to tranfmit any pleafure bc^ 

^ 'yond the grave, 
• It is evident that fame, confidered merely as tht 
immortality of a name, is not lefs likely to be the 
^reward of bad a£tions than- of good ; he thereforei^ 

' has no certain principle for the regulation of his con^ # 
du6bj whofe (ingle aim is not to be forgotten. And 
hiilohy will inform us, that this blind and undiftin* 
guifhing appetite of renown has always been unoir* . 
tain in its effedls, and directed by accident or op- 
portunity, indifferently to the benefit or devaftation 
of the world. When Themiftocles complained that 
the trophies of Miltiadcs hindered him from fleep^ 
he was animated by them tb perform the fanie fcr- 
Vices in the fame caufe. But Casfar, when he wept 

. at the fight of Alexander's pifture, having no hbneft 
opportunities of adtion, let his ambition break out 
to the ruin of his country. 

If, therefore, the love of fame is fo far indulged 
by the mind as to become independent and predo* 
minant, it is dangerous and irregular ; but it may- 
be ufefuUy employed as an inferior and fecondary 
motive, and will ferve fomctimes to revive our 
aftivity, when we begin to languilh and lofe fight 
of that more certain, more valuable, and more 
durable reward, which ought always to be our firft 
hope and our laft. But it muft be ftrongly im- 
prefled upon our minds, that virtue is not to be 
purfued as one of the means to fame, but fame to 
be accepted as the only recompcnce which mor- 
tals can beftow on virtue j to be accepted with com- 
j^lacence, but n(# fought with eagernefs. Sim^ 
ply to be remembered is no advantage ; it b a pri- 
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vilege which fatire as well as pancgyi c caa coa> 
ferj and is not more enjoyed by Tins m Coa* 
Aantine, than by Tiniocre i of Rhodes, of vboa 
we only know from his epi tph, tbmi ke M 
many a meal^ drank moMty a ^ ^QW^ 
a reproach. 

The true fatisfaftion which is to be drawn (mn 
the confcioufnefs chat we fhall (hare the anentioo ol 
future timesy muft arife from the hope, chat, with 
our name, our virtues will be propagated ; and ilm 
thofe whom we cannot benefit in our lives, nuy «• 
ceive inftrudion from our examples, and inciiB- 
ment from our renown. 
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Numb. §f>. Saturoay, Sefl. 8, 1750. - 

Cridihant bpc grandi ntfas^ it moru fiamdwm, 

Sijwvemis n/etuU amt ajfurrexirm^ aiqtu 

Barbato cuiamqui ftter^ licet if fa evident 

Plurm dtiiifr^gm^ tt majirtt glamdis mctrvSm Jvt, 

And had not men the hoary head rever'dt 
And boys paid rer'rence when a man appeared, 
IBoth mnft hare died, though richer ikins they wore^ 
And iaw more heapc of acorns in their ftore. CasECtt. 

1H AVE always thought it the bufinefs of thofc 
who turn their fpeculations upon the living world, 
so comniend the virtues^ as well as to expofe the 
faults of their contenoporaries, and to confute a falie 
as well as to fupport a jufib accufation ; not only be«- * 
caufe it b peculiarly the bolinefs of a monitor to 
keep his own repuution untainted, left thofe who caa 
once charge him with partiality, (hould indulge' 
theoifelves afterwards in dift>elieving him at plea- 
' Aire ; but becaufe he may find real crimes fufficient 
to give full employment to caution or repentance, 
without diftraAing the mind by needlefs fcruples and 
vain folicitudes. 

There are certain fixed and ftated reproaches that 
one part of mankind has in all ages thrown upoi^^an* 
other, which are regularly tranfmitted through con- 
tinued fucceflions, and which he that has once fuf« 
fered them is certain to ufc with the fame undiftin- 
guifhing vehemence, when he has changed his fta- 
tion, aiul gained d^e prcfcriptive right of infliding 
%a others^ i^t he had formerly endured himfclf. 
6 To 
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To thefc hereditary imputations, of whidiaoa 
fees the jufticc, till it becomes his intcrcft m ice i^ 
vcrf little regard is to be (hewn 5 ii iice it docs aot 
appear that they are produced by ratiocinarioaQre&- 
qiiiry, but received implicitly, or caught by a kiai 
of indantaneous contagion^ and fupportcd rather faf 
willingnefs to credit than ability to prove rhcai. 

It has been always the prafticc of thofc wb) « 
defirous to believe themfclves made venerable bf 
length of timci to cenfure the new comers lotoIiE^ 
for want of refpcft to grey hairs and fagc experi- 
ence, for heady confidence in their own underibad- 
ings, for hafty conclufions Upon partial views, Ar 
difrcgard of counfels, which their fathers and grand- 
fires are ready t# afford them, and a rebellious ish 
patience of that fubordination to which youdi k 
condemned by nature, as ncceffary to its fccurnr 
from evils into which it would be otherwife precipi- 
tated, by the r.iflincfb of paflion, and the blindnctt 
of ij:no:ancc. 

I'.vcry <^ld man complains of the growing dcprarirr 
of the world, of the petulance and infolence of the 
r:ri:i;r 'generation, lie recounts the decency and rt- 
gul.ulty of iormer time?, and celebrates the difcipline 
rjul fohrleiy of the a;^c i:i which his youth was palfedi 
a haj^py «ge which ib nov/ no more to be cxp^rc'ted, 
fince confufion has br</an in upon the world, ar.d 
thrown down ail the boundaries of civility and re- 
verence. 

It is not fufficicntly confidered how much he af- 
fumcs who dares to claim the privilege of complain- 
ing : for as ever}' man has» in his own opinion, a 
full Oiarc of the miferies of life^ he is inclined to 

confider 
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'^<4onfider all clamorous uneafinefs, as a proof of im* 
:::y8Cienee rather than of affliftioni and to a(k> What 
r merit has this man to ihow, by which he has acquir* 
red a right to repine at the diflributions of nature? 
uT Qr» why does he imagine that exemptions {hould'be 
1 granted him from the general condition of man ? 
- wc find ourfelves excited rather to captioufnefs than 
pity^ and inftead of being in hafte to footh his com* 
plaints by fympathy and tendernefsi wc^enquire^ 
whether the pain be proportionate to the lamenta- 
tion s and whether^ fuppofing the afflidion real, ic 
is not the effeft of vice and folly^ rather than ca^ 
lamity. 
7 The queruloufntfs and indignation which is ob- 
ferved fo often to disfigure the laft fcene of life, na-^^ 
turally leads us to enquiries like thefe. For furely 
it will be thought at the firft view of things, that if 
age be thus contemned and ridiculed, infultcd and 
negleded, the crime mufl: at lead be equal on either 
pare. They who have had opportunities of eftablilh- 
ing their authority over minds du£tile and unrefift- 
ing, they who have been the proteftors of helpleff*' 
nclsy and the inftruftors of ignorance, and who yet 
retain in their own hands the power of wealth, and 
the dignity of command, mud defeat their influence 
by their own mifconduft, and make ufe of all thefc 
advantages with very little (kill, if they cannot fe- 
cure to themfelves an appearance of refpedt, and 
ward off open mockery, and declared contempt. 

The general (lory of mankind will evince, that 

lawful and fettled authority is very feldom refifted 

when it is well employed. Gro(s corruption, or 

4^dent imbecility, is ncccffsLvy to the fuppreflion of 

Vol. V. Y tha« 
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that reverence with which the majority of imuad 
look upon their governors, on thofe whom tbcr fa 
furrounded by fplendour, and fortified by powrr. 
For though nien are drawn by their paflions into w- 
gctfulnefs of invifible rewards and puniflunects, « 
they are eafily kept obedient to thofe who have tcn- 
poral dominion in their hands, till their veneradocu 
difTipated by fuch wickednds and folly as can otivx: 
be defended nor concealed. 

It may, therefore, very rcafonably be fuipcoei 
that the old draw upon themfelves the greateft panoi 
thofe infults, which they fo much lament, and xhxi 
age is rarely dcfpifed but when it is contcn-iptiiik. 
If men imagine that excefs of debauchery can be 
made reverend by time, that knowledge is the coo* 
fequence of long life however idly and thoughdeul? 
er.iployed, that priority of birth will fupply the wiac 
of ftcadinefs or honefty, can it raile much wonJcr 
that their hopes are difappointed, and that they icr 
their pofterity rather willing to trull their own em 
in their progrefs into life, than enlift themfelves ua- 
dcr guides who have loft their way ? 

There are, indeed, many truths which time ne- 
ceflVirily and ccr:;iir.ly teaches, and which might, br 
tliofc who have learned them from experience, be 
c«j»r.municatcd to their fucceflTors at a che.iper ratr: 
Lut diftates, thoui^h libcr.:ily cnontrh bcihiw.J, ^rr 
{irr.cr.iily without effect, ihc teacher gaii:^ few prv'/c- 
lytes by iiiftnidlon v.hich ii;:> own Ixh-iviour contra- 
ilicts ; ir.il yuun^:; men miu :iic benefit of counfel, be- 
c.:i::V :hcy u:c not very ready to believe that thofe who 
fill ■)L-lo'.v them in practice, can much excel them :n 
thccry. Thus the progreCi of knowledge is rctardci, 
5 the 
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the world is kept long iti the fame ftate^ and every 
new race is to gain the prudence of their predeceflbrs 
by committing and redrefling the fame mifcarriages. 

To fecure to the old that inftucnce which they are 
willing to claimi and which might fo much contri* 
bute to the improvement of the arts of life, it is ab^ 
iblutely neceffary that they give themfelves up to the 
duties of declining years ; and contentedly refign.to 
youth its levity, its pleafures^ its frolicks^ and its 
fi^peries. It is a hopelefs endeavour to unite the 
cootrarieties of fpring and winter ; it is unjuft to 
claim the privileges of age^ and retain the playthings 
of childhood. The ypung always form magnificent 
* ideas of the wifdom and gravity of men, whom they 
confider as placed at a diftance from them in the 
ranks of exiftence, and naturally look on thofe whom 
they find trifling with long beards, with contempt 
aad indignation, like that which women feel at th^ 
f:ffeminacy of men. If dotards will contend with boys 
in thofe performances in which boys mufl: always ex- 
cel them ; if they will drcfs crippled limbs in em| 
broidery, endeavour at gaiety with faultering voices ; 
and darken aflemblies of pleafure with the ghaftlincfs 
of difeafe, they may well expeft thofe who find their 
diverfions obftrufted will hoot them away ; and that 
if they defcend to competition with youth, they muft 
bear the infolence of fucefsful rivals. 

Lujt/li fatisy edijiifatis atqui bibifii : 
Tempus abire tibi eft. 

You've had your (hare of mirth, of meat and drink : 
'Tis time to quit the fcene — ^tis time to think. 
« Elphikstok* 
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Another vice of age, by which the rifing gcncn- 
lion may be alienated from it, is fcvcrity and ccnion* 
oufnefs, that gives no allowance to the fiiHngs o( 
early life, thatexpeds artfulncis from childhood, ini 
conftancy from youth, that is pcrcmpcory in crcrr 
command, and inexorable to every fuhire. Thtxc 
are many who live merely to hinder haj^ioeis, aftl 
whofe defcendants can only tell of long life, thai i; 
produces fufpicion, malignity, peeviflmeis, and per* 
fecution : and yet even thefe tyrants can talk of the 
ingratitude of *thc age, curfe their heirs for impi* 
tience, and wonder that young men cannot take pki- 
fure in their father's company. 

He that would pafs the latter part of life with hth 
nour and decency, muft, when he is young, confiJer 
that he (hall one day be old -, and remember, wba 
he is old, that he has once been young. In youth he 
mull lay up knowledge for his fupport, when his 
powers of afting (hall forfakc him ; and in age for- 
bear to animadvert wiih rigour on faults which expc- 
ficncc only can corrc(5l. 
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Numb. 51. Tuesday, Sept. 10, 1750. 



'Stuhus lahor eft ineptiarum. Ma it. 



Jiow foolifh is the toil of trifling cares { Elphinstom. 

ro the RAMBLER, 

SIR, 

AS you have allowed a place in your paper to 
Euphelia's letters from the country, and ap- 
pear to think no form of human life unwdrthy of 
your attention, I have refolved, after many ftruggles 
with idlenefs and diffidence, to give you fome ac- 
, count of my entertainment in this fober feaibn of 
univerfal retreat, and to defcribe to you the em- 
ployments of thofe who look with contempt on the 
pleafures and diverfions of polite life, and employ 
all their powers of cenfurc and inve&ivc upon^ the 
tifcleflhefs, vanity, and fojly, of drefs, yifits^ and 
converfation^ -i 

When a tirefome and vexatious journey of four 
days had brought me to the houfe, where invitathm, 
regularly fent for feven years together, had at laft 
induced me to pafs the fuoiiiner, I vas furprifed, 
after the civilities of my firft reception, to find^ in- 
ftead of the leifure and tranquillity, which a rural 
life always prornifes, and> if well conduced, might 
always afford, a confufed wildnefs of care, and a 
tupiultuous hurry of diligence, by which every face 
was clouded, and every motion agitated. The old 
lildy, who was my father's relation, was, indeed, very 

Y 3 full 
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full of the happincfs which (he received trorr* c:t 
vifit, and, according to the {dhns of obfolcx orctc- 
ing, infilled that I (hould rccompencc the Iom *:c. 
Uy of my company with a promifc not to Icirt be 
till winter. But, amidft all her kindnels and a- 
rtflcs, (he very frequently turned her head aiiic, 
and whifpered, with anxious earncftnefs, forre otce 
to htr daughters, which never failed to fend tier 
out with unpolitc precipitation. Sometimes her 
impatience would not fuffer her to ftay behind ; flic 
begged my pardon, (he mull leave nic for a nx>- 
inciir; (lie went, and returned apd fat down agaia, 
hut was again difturbed by fome new care, dilmiocd 
htr daughters with the fame trepidation, and fol- 
lowt'd them with the fame countenance of bufinGs 
4nd fulicicude. 

However I was alarmed at this (how of eagemeis 
.i!\d dillurbance, and however my curiofity was cx- 
i itcvl by fuch bu fy preparations as naturally pro- 
.nilcd foino great event, I was yet too much a(lranoer 
to ^rraiify myfclf with enquiries ; but finding none of 
(he lauiily in mourning, I pleafcd myfelf with ima- 
^•ining that I (hould rather fee a wedding than a fu- 
rieml. 

At laft we fu down to fupj>er, when I was in- 
loruird that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I liuHight myfelf obliged to enquire, was under a 
nrccnity of attending fome aflair that could not be 
ncglrfted : Soon afterward my relation began to 
calk of the regularity of her family, and thelncon- 
vrniencc of London hours; and at lall let me know 

at they had purpofed that night to go to bed rt>oner 
I was ufual, becaufc they were to rife early in the 

morning 
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morning to make cheefccakes. This hint fcnt me 
to my chamber, to which I was accompanied by all 
the ladies, who begged me to excufe fome large 
fieves of leaves and flowers that covered two third* 
of .the floor, for they intended to difl:il them when 
they were dry, and they had no other room that fo 
conveniently received the rifing fun. 

The fcent of the plants hindered me from refl:, 
and therefore I rofe early in the morning with a re- 
folution to explore my new habitation. I ftole un- 
perccived by my bufy coufins into the garden, whene 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the fame number of acres cultivated for the 
market. Of the gardener I foon learned that his 
lady was the greateft manager in that part of the 
country, and that I was come hither at the time in 
which I might learn to make more pickles and con- 
ferves, than could be feen at any other houfe a hun« 
dred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyfliip gave me fuf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her charafter, for 
(he was too much pleafed with her own accomplifh- 
ments to conceal them, and took occafion, from fome 
fweetmeats which fhe fet next day upon the table, to 
difcourfe for two long hours upon robs and gellies ; 
laid down the befl: methods of conferving, referving, 
and preferving all forts of fruit ; told us with great 
contempt of the London lady in the neighbourhood, 
by whom thefe terms were very often confounded ; 
and hinted how much ftie fhould be afhamed to fet 
before company, at her own houfe, fweetmeats of 
fo dark a colour as (he had often feen at 'miflrefs 
Sprighriy'i^ 
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full of the happinefs which (he received from mr 
vifit, and, according to the fdhns of obfolete breed- 
ing, infilled that I fhould recompencc the long de* 
lay of. my company with a promife not to leave her 
till winter. But, amidft all her kindncfs and ci- 
rcfles, (he very frequently turned her head afide, 
and whifpered, with anxious earneftnefs, fome order 
to her daughters, which never failed to fend them 
out with unpolitc precipitation. Sometimes her 
impatience would not fuffer her to ftay behind ; flie 
begged my pardon, (he muft leave me for a mo- 
ment ; ihe went, and returned ^pd fat down again, 
but was again difturbed by fome new care, difmificd 
her daughters with the fame trepidation, and fol- 
lowed them with the fame countenance of buliiicls 
and folicitude. 

However I was alarmed at this Ihow of eagemefi 
and difturbance, and however my curiofity was ex« 
cited by fuch bufy preparations as naturally pro* 
mifcd fome great event, I was yet too much a llranger 
to gratify myfelf with enquiries ; but finding none of 
the family in mourning, 1 pleafed myfelf with ima- 
gining that I fhould rather fee a wedding than a fu- 
neral. 

At lafl we fat down to fupper, when I was in- 
fortr.ed that one of the young ladies, after whom 
I thought myfelf obliged to enquire, was under a 
necefuty of attending fome affair that could not be 
neglc(5bed : Soon afterward my relation began to 
talk of the regularity of her family, and the incon- 
venience of London hours ; and at lail let me know 
t t they had purpofed that night to go to bed fooner 
i wat ufuali becaufe they were to rife early in the 

morning 
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morning to make checfecakes. This hint fent me 
to my chamber, to which I was accompanied by all 
the ladies, who begged me to excufc fomc large 
iieves of leaves and flowers that covered two third* 
of the floor, for they intended to difl:il them when 
they were dry, and they had no other room that fo 
conveniently received the rifing fun. 

The fcent of the plants hindered me from refl:, 
and therefore I rofe early in the morning with a re- 
folution to explore my new habitation. I ftole un- 
pcrccived by my bufy coufins into the garden, where 
I found nothing either more great or elegant, than 
in the fame number of acres cultivated for the 
market. Of the gardener I foon learned that his 
lady was the greateft manager in that part of the 
country, and that I was come hither at the time in 
which I might learn to make more pickles and con- 
fcrves, than could be feen at any other houfe a hun^- 
dred miles round. 

It was not long before her ladyfliip gave me fuf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing her charafter, for 
(he was too much pleafed with her own accomplifh- 
mcnts to conceal them, and took occafion, from fome 
fweetmeats which fhe fet next day upon the table, to 
difcourfe for two long hours upon robs and gellies; 
laid down the beft methods of conferving, referving, 
and preferving all forts of fruit ; told us with great 
contempt of the London lady in the neighbourhood, 
by whom thefe terms were very often confounded j 
and hinted how much ftie fhould be afliamed to fet 
before company, at her own houfe, fweetmeats of 
fo dark a colour as (he had often ken at miflrefs 
Sprightly'i. 
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of ferious maturity, and which are referred to the 
day of marriage, as the fupreme qualification for 
connubial life. She makes an orange pudding, 
which is the envy of all the neighbourhood, and 
which (he has hitherto found means of mixing and 
baking with fuch fecrecy, that the ingredient to 
which it owes its flavour has never been difcovered. 
She, indeed, conducts this great affair with all the 
caution that human policy can fuggeft. It is never 
known before-hand when this pudding will be pro- 
duced ; flie takes the ingredients privately into her 
own clofet, employs her maids and daughters in 
different parts of the houfe, orders the oven to be 
heated for a pie, and places the pudding in it with 
her own hands, the mouth of the oven is then Hop- 
ped, and all enquiries are vain. 

The compofition of the pudding fhe has, however, 
promifed Clarinda, that if ihe pleafcs her in mar- 
riage, {he ihall be told without referve. But the art 
of making Englifh capers (he has not yet perfuaded 
herfelf to difcover, but feems refolved that fecret 
fhall perifh with her, as fome alchymifts have obfti- 
pacely fupprefied the art of tranfmuting metals. 

I once ventured to lay my fingers on her book of 
receipts, which (he left upon the table, having intel- 
ligence that a ve(rel of goofeberry wine had burft the 
hoops. But though the importance of the event 
fufficiendy engroflfcd her care, to prevent any recol- 
leftion of the danger to which her fecrets were ex- 
pofed, I was not able to make ufe of the golden 
moments ; for diis treaftre of hereditary knowledge 
was fo well concealed by^the manner of fpelling ufcd 
pj ha grandmother^ her mother^ and herfelf, that I 

was 
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was totally unable to underftand ic« and loft ik 
opportunity of confulting the oracle^ for want of 
knowing the language in which its aofwcrs 

returned. 

It is, indeed, necefTary^ if I have any regard n 
her ladyihip's efleem, that I Ihould apply oiyfclf 10 
fome of thefe economical accomplifhments i (at 1 
overheard herj two days ago, warning her daughui^ 
by my mournful example, againft negligence of 
pa(try, and ignorance in carving : for you faw, £yd 
fhe, that, with all her pretenfions to knowledge, flc 
turned the partridge the wrong way when ihe at- 
tempted to cut it, and, 1 believe, fcarccly knot's tkc 
difference between pafte raifed, and pafte in a dilh. 

The reafon, Mr. Rambler, why I have laid Lady 
Buftle's character before you, is a defirc to be io« 
formed whether, in your opinion, it is worthy of 
imitation, and whether I fliall throw away the booiu 
v/hich 1 have liithcrto thought it my duty to read, 
for ibe lady's clofet opened^ the complete Jtrvant mrJ^ 
and the court cooky and refiyn all curiofity after righ: 
and wrong, for the art of fcalding damafcenes with- 
out biiillini^ them, and prcferving the whiteneis of 
pickled muihrooms. 

Lady Buflle has, indeed, by this inceflfant appli- 
cation to fruits and flowers, contraftcd her cares into 
a narrow fpace, and fct hcritrlf free from many per- 
plexities with which other iv.inds arc diilurbed. Sitf 
h»ii. DO curiofity after the events of a war, or the fate 
of heroei in diftrtls; flie Can hear, without the leall 
emotion, tlio ravage of a Hre, or devallations of a 
lh):ju i her neighbours grow rich or poor, come into 
ihe wyrld or go out of it, without regard, while (he 
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is prcffing the gclly-bag, or airing the ftorc-room ; 
but I cannot perceive that (he is more free from 
cUfquiets than thofe whofe underftandings take a 
lirider range. Her marigolds, when they are almoft 
cured, are often fcattercd by the wind, the rain 
^^fimietimes falls upon fruit when it ought to be ga- 
thered dry. While her artificial wines arc ferment- 
ing, her whole life is reftleflhefs and anxiety. Her 
Iweetmeats are not always bright, and the maid 
Ibmetimes forgets the juft proportions of fait and 
-pepper, when venifon is to be baked. Her con- 
ferves mould, her, wines four, and pickles mother ; 
and, like all the reft of mankind, ihe is every day 
mortified with the defeat of her fchemes, and the 
difappolntment of her hopes. 

With regard to vice and virtue fhe feems a kind 
of neutral being. She has no crime but luxury, 
nor any virtue but chaftity ; fhe has no defire to be 
praifed but for her cookery, nor wifhes any ill to 
the reft of mankind, but that whenever they afpire 
to a fcaft, their cuftards may be wheyifh, and their 
pie-crufts tough. 

I am now very impatient to know whether I am 
|D look on thefe ladies as the great patterns of our 
iexj and to confider conferves and pickles as the 
bufinefs of my life ; whether the cenfures which I 
now fuffer be juft, and whether the brewers of wines, 
and the di/lillers of waflies, have a jight to look 
with infolence* ^ti the wcakncfs of 

' Cornelia. 
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Numb. 52. Saturday, S^. 15, 175c;. 

^otiet JUnti Thdeius hert 

£ijie wminm^ Jixit^ ueqmt tmm firtmrna fmenmd^ 

Sola tam eft^ Jimil^t oU^rum refpi^t cafiu^ 

Mitiuj ifta fereu tH*\ 

How oft in vkin the Ibn of TJke/emt faid. 
The tlormy forrows be with patience laid ; 
Nor arc thy fortunes to be wept alone ; 
Weigh other's woes, 5Uid learn to bear thy own. 

CXTCOTT, 



*A 



MONG the various methods of confblatioD, 
to ^hich the mifcries infcparable from ocr 
prefent date have given occafion, it has beeni as 
I have already remarked, recommended by fooit 
•writers to put the fuffcrer in mind of heavier prcw 
fures, and more excri^ciating calamities, than thole 
of which he has himfclf reafon to complain. 

This has, in all ages, been directed and prac- 
tifcd ; and, in conformity to. this cuftom, LrpfiuSft 
the great modern mafter of the Stoick philofophr, 
has, in his celebrated treatife on Jieadinefs ef miwi^ 
endeavoured to fortify the breafl againft too much 
fenfibility of misfortune, by enumerating the evils 
which have in foni^cr ages fallen upon the world, 
the devaftation of widc-ex tended regions, the (ick 
of cities, and maflacre of nations. And the com- 
mon voice of the multitude uninftruAed by precept, 
and unprejudiced by authority, which, in qucftioni 
that relate to the heart of man, is, in my opinion, 

mor^ 
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more decifive than the learning of Lipfius^ leems to 
juftify the efficacy of this procedure j for one of the 
firft comforts which one neighbour adminifters to 
another, is a relation of the like infelicity, com- 
bined with circumftances of greater bitterneCi. 

But this medicine of the mind is like many re- 
sicdies applied to the body, of which, though wc 
fee the effects, we are unacquainted with the man* 
Bcr of operation, and of which, therefore, fome, 
who are unwilling to fuppofe any thing out of the 
leach of their own fagacity, have been inclined to 
doubt whether they have really thofe virtues for 
which they are celebrated^ and whether their repu- 
tation is not the mere gift of fancy, prejudice, and 
credulity. 

Confolation, or comfort, are words which, in 
their proper acceptation, fignify fome dleviation of 
that i5ain to which it is not in our power to afford 
the proper and adequate remedy ; they imply rather 
an augmentation of the power of bearing, than a 
diminution of the burthen. A prifoner is relieved 
by him that fets him at liberty, but receives com* 
fbrt from fuch as fuggeft confiderations by which 
he is made patient under the inconvenience of 
confinement. To that grief which arifes from a 
great lo(s, he only brings the true remedy, who 
makes his friend's condition the fame as before; 
but he may be properly termed a comforter, who by 
perfuafion extenuates the pain of poverty, and 
(hews, in the ftyle of Hefiodj that half is more than 
the whole. 

It is, perhaps, not immediately obvious, how it 
can lull the memory of misfortune, or appeafe the 

throbbltv^ 
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throbbings of anguilh^ to hear t}i«c MUM.n are imr 
miferablc; others, perhaps, unknown or whoUj in- 
different, whofe profperity raifes no envy, and ^tAiek 
fall can gratify no refentment. Some topicks of 
comfort arifing, like that which gave hope and 
fpirit to the captive of Sefoftris, from the perpcciul 
Ticiflitndes of life, and muubility of huonan affiuis^ 
may as properly raife the dejeAed as deprcis the 
proud, and have an immediate tendency to eihiU* 
rate and revive. But how can it avail the man vko 
languiihes in the gloom of forrow, without profpcft 
of emerging into the funjDbine of chcerfulneis» i» 
hear that others are funk yet deeper in the dungeoo 
of mifery, ihackled with heavier chainsj and fur* 
rounded with darker defperation ? 

The folace arifing from this confideration ieems 
indeed the weakeft of all others, and is perhaps 
never properly applied, but in cafes where there is 
no place for reflcdtions of more fpeedy and pleafiog 
efficacy. But even from fuch calamities life is 
by no means free ; a thoufand ills incurable, a 
thoufind loflfes irreparable, a thoufand difficulties 
infurmountable, are known, or will be known, bt 
all the fons of men. Native deformity cannot be 
rectified, a dead friend cannot return, and the houre 
of youth trifled away in folly, or loft in ficknefs, can* 
not be reftored. 

Under the opprefTion of fuch melancholy, it has 
been found ufeful to take a furvcy of the world, to 
contemplate the various fcenes of diftrefs in which 
mankind are ftruggling round us, and acquaint 
ourl'elves with the Urrihilu vi/u formit, the various 
ihapes of mifery, which make havock of terrcAnal 

happi* 
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happinefs^ range all corners almoft without reftraint, 
trample down our hopes at the hour of harveft, and, 
-when we have built our fchemes to the top, ruin 
their foundations. 

The firft cffeft of this meditation is, that it fur- 
nifhes a new employment for the mind, and engages 
the paflions on remoter objefts ; as kings have fome- 
times freed themfelves from a fubjcdt too haughty 
to be governed and too powerful to be cruflled, by 
.polling him in a diftant province, till his popularity 
has fubfided, or his pride been reprcflcd. The 
attention is diflipatcd by variety, and afts more 
weakly upon any fingle part, as that torrent may be 
drawn off to different channels, which, pouring 
down in one colle6ted body, cannot be refifted. 
This fpecies of comfort is, therefore, unavailing in 
fcvcre paroxyfms of corporal pain, when the mind 
is every inftant called back to mifery, and in the 
firft (hock of any fudden evil i but will certainly be 
of ufe againft encroaching melancholy, and a fetded 
habit of gloomy thoughts. 

It is further advantageous, as it fupplies us with 
opportunities of making comparifons in our own 
favour. We know that very little of the pain, or 
pleafure, which does not begin and end in our fenfes, 
is otherwifc than relative; we are rich or poor, great 
or U«1e, in proportion to the number that excel us, 
or fall beneath us, in any of thefc refpedts ; and 
therefore, a man, whofe uneafinefs arifcs from re- 
flexion on any misfortune that throws him below thofe 
with whom he was once equal, is comforted by tend- 
ing that he is not yet loweft. 

There 
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Of thcfe calamities there fcems not to be wanting 
a general convi&ion ; we hear on every fide the 
noife of trade, and fee the ftrects thronged v/ith num- 
berlefs multitudes, vhofe faces are clouded with 
anxiety, and whofe fteps arc luirricd by precipita- 
tion, from no other niorive than the hope of gain; 
and the whole world is put in mocion, by the defire 
of that wealth, which is chiefly to be valued, as it 
fccures us from poverty; for it is more ufeful for 
defence than acquifition, and is not fo much able to 
procure good as to exclude evih 

Yet there are always fome whofe paflions or fol- 
lies lead them to a conduft oppofite to the general 
maxims and pradice of mankind ; fome who feem 
to rufti upon poverty, with the fame eagernefs with 
"which others avoid it ; who fee their revenues hour- 
ly Icflened, and the eftates which they inherit from 
their anceftors mouldering away, without refolu- 
tipn to change their courfe of life ; who perfevere 
againft all remonftrances, and go forward with full 
career^ though they fee before them the precipice of 
deftrudion. 

It is not my purpofe, in this paper, to expoftulate 
with fuch as ruin their fortunes by expenfive fchemea 
of buildings and gardens, which they carry on with 
the fame vanity that prompted them to begin, chuf- 
ingy as it happens in a thoufand other cafes, the 
remote evil before the lighter, and deferring the 
fhame of repentance till they incur the miferies of 
diftrcfs. Thofc for whom I intend my prcfent ad- 
monitions, are the thoughtlefs, the negligent, and 
the diflblute; who having, by the vicioufnefs of 
their owh inclinations^ or the feducements of allur** 
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ing coApanions, befch engaged in habits of rzpcaoei 
and accuftomed to niove in a certain round of ple>^ 
furcs difproportioned to their condition, arc witfaooi 
power to extricate thenlfelves from the inchantmena 
of cuftom, avoid thought becaufe they know it wB 
be painful^ and continue, from day to day, and firoffi 
month to month, to anticipate their rcvcmics, and 
link every hour deeper into the gulphs of ofury and 
extortion. . 

This folly has lefs claim to pity, becaufe it can- 
not be imputed to the vehemence of fuddcn paf* 
fion; nor can the mifchief which it produces be 
extenuated as the effeft of any fingle aft, whici 
rage, or defire, might execute before there could be 
time for an appeal to reafon, Thefe men are ad- 
vancing towards mifery by foft approaches, and 
deftroying themfelves, not by the violence of a blotr, 
which, when once given, can never be recalled, bet 
by a flow poiibn, hourly repeated, and obflinateh 
continued. 

This conduft is fo abfurd when it is examined bf 
the unprejudiced eye of rational judgment, that no- 
thing but experience could evince its pofiibilitv; 
yet, abfurd as it is, the fudden fall of fome families, 
and the fudden rife of others, prove it to be common; 
and every year fees many wretches reduced to con- 
tempt and want, by their coftly facrifices to pleafurt 
and vanity. 

It is the fate of almoft e\rr\' pafllon, when *t 
has paflTed the bounds which innire prefcribes, to 
counterad its own purpofe. Too much rage hin- 
ders the warrior from circumfpeftion, too much 
eagerncfs of profit hurts the credit of the trader, coo 
^ much 
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much ardor takes away from the lover that caGncfs 
of addrefs with which ladies are delighted. Thus 
extravagance, though diftated by vanity, and incited 
by voluptuoufnefs, feldom procures ultimately either 
applaufe or pleafure. 

If praife be juftly eftimated by the charaftcr of 
thofe from whom it is received, little fatisfadion will 
be given to the fpendthrift by the encomiums which 
he purchafes. For who arc they that animate him in 
his purfuits, but young men, thoughtlefs and aban* 
doned like himfelf, unacquainted with all on which 
the wifdom of nations has impreffed the ftamp of ex- 
cellence, and devoid alike of knowledge and of vir- 
tue ? By whom is his profufion praifed, bpt by 
wretches who confider him as fubfcrvient to their 
purpofes. Sirens that entice him to fhipwreck, and 
Cyclops that are gaping to devour him ? 
. Eyery man whole knowledge, or whofe virtue, 
can give value to his opinion, looks >yitl> fcorn, or 
pity, neither of which c^n afford much gratification 
to pride, on him whom the pandars of luxury have 
flrawQ into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he fees parcelled out among the different minifter*s 
pf folly, and about to be torn to pieces by tailors 
and jockeys, vintners and attomies, who at once rob 
and ridicule him, and who are fecretly triumphing 
over his weaknefs, when they prefcnt new incitements 
to his appetite, and heighten his dcfires by counter- 
feited applaufe. 

Such is the praife that is purchafcd by prodigality. 
Even when it is yet not difcovered to be falfe, it is 
the praife only of thofe whom it is reproachful to 
plcidc^ and whofc finccrity is corrupted by their in- 
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tcrcfl: ; mciT who live by the riots which they encou- 
rage, and who know that whenever their pupil growi 
wife, they (hall lofe their power. Yet with fuch 
flatteries, if they could laft, might the cravings of 
vanity, which is fcldom very delicate, be fatibficd; 
but th^ time is always haftening forward when this 
triumph, poor as it is, Ihall vanifti, and when thofe 
who now furround them with obfequioufnefs ani 
compliments, fawn among his equipage, and aninutc 
his riots, (hall turn upon him with infolencc, and re- 
proach him with the vices promoted by themfelves. 
And as little pretenfions has the man, who fquin* 
dcrs his eftate, by vain or vicious expcnces, to greater 
degrees of pleafure than arc obtained by others. To 
make any happinefs fmccre it is neceffary that we be- 
lieve it to be lafting ; fince whatever we fuppofe our- 
tclves in danger of lofing, mud be enjoyed with (o- 
licitude and uncafmefs, and the more value we let 
upon it, the more muft the prefent polTefrion be xm- 
bittercd. How can he then be envied for his fell- 
I ity, who knows that its continuance cannot be ex- 
pected, and who is confcious that a very fliort time 
will give him up to the gripe of j)overty, which will 
be harder to be borne, as he has given way to more 
excc-nis, wantoned in greater abundance, and in- 
duigcil his appetites with more profufcnefs ? 

It appears evident that frugality is neceflary eve*; 

to complete the pleafure of espencc j for it may be 

"ally remarked of ihofe who fquander what they 

their fortune not fufficient to allow, that in 

n>oft jovial cxpence, there always breaks out 

proof of difcontent and impatience; they cither 

er with a kind of wild defpcracion, and afTe^fted 

lavilh- 
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lavifhncfs, as criminals brave the gallows when they 
cannot efcapc it, or pay their money with a peevifh 
anxiety, and endeavour at once to fpend idly, and to 
. fave meanly : having neither firmnefs to deny their 
paflions, nor courage to gratify them, they murmur 
at their own enjoyments, and poifon the bowl of 
pleafure by rcfledtion on the coft. » 

Among thefe men there is often the vociferation 6f 
merriment, but very feldom the tranquillity of checr- 
fulnefs ; they inflame their imaginations to a kind of 
momentary jollity, by the help of wine and riot, and 
confider it as the firfl: bufinefs of the night to ftupify 
recolledbion, and lay that reafon afleep which difturbs 
their gaiety, and calls upon them to rctreit from 
ryin. 

But this poor broken fatisfaftion is of Ihort con- 
tinuance, and miift be expiated by a long feries of 
mifery and regrpt. In a fhort time the creditor grows 
impatient, the laft acre is fold, the paflions and ap- 
petites ftill continue their tyranny, with inceflant 
calls for their ufual gratiflcations, and the remainder 
of life pafles away in vain repentance, or impotenj; 
dcfire. 
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NuMp. 54. Saturday, Sef^t. %2^ 1730, 

^rudit^r difs /i>, 
• ICo^itqui firgunt inStrire huae ; 
Tu/ecanda wuarmora 
Locms/uh if/mm fimns^ tt ftfukhri 

Imm$m9r ftrnii donuf. ^tft. 

Pay prcffcs on tkc heels of day. 

And moons Increafc to their decay ; 

But you, with thoughtleft pride date, 

Unconfcsous of impending fate. 

Command the piiiar'd dome to rtfe^ t 

When lo ! thy tomb forgoiten lies. f n»Ci:. 
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SIR, 

I HAVE lately been called, from a mingled life 
of buiincfs and aniufenienc, to attend the lall 
hours of an old friend ; an office which has filled 
nie, if not witii melihicholy, at lead with ferious re- 
ficc'tions, and turned my thoughts towards the con- 
ten iplation of thofc fubjedts, which, though of the 
ucmofl importance, and of indubitable certainty, are 
generally fecluded froni our regard, by the jollity of 
liealtli, tiie hurry of employment, and even by the 
cahiier diveriions of (ludy and fpeculation ^ or if 
tliey become accidental topicks of converfation and 
argyment, yet rarely fink deep into the heart, but 
give occafion only to Ipmc fubtiUic^ of realboiogt 

or 
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or elegancies of declamation^ which are heard^ ap« 
plauded, and forgotten. 

It is, indeed, not hard to conceive how a man 
accuftomed to extend his views through a long 
concatenation of caufes and effeds, to trace things 
from their origin to their period, and compare means 
with ends, may difcover the weaknefs of human 
fchemes; detect the fallacies by which mortals arc de- 
luded ; (hew the infufRciency of wealth, honours, and 
power, to real happinefs ; and pleafe himfelf, and hi$ . 
auditors, with learned leftures on the vanity of life. 

But though the fpeculatilt may fee and (hew the 
folly of terreftrial hopes, fears, and defires, everjp 
hour will give proofs that he never felt it. Trace 
him through the day or year^ and you will find 
him acting upon principles which he has in com- 
mon with the illiterate and unenlightened, angry an4 
pleafed like the lowed of the vulgar, purfuing, with 
the fame ardour, the fame defigns, grafping, with 
all the eagernefs of tranfport, thofe riches which he 
knows he cannot keep, and fwelling with the applaufb 
which he has gained by proving that applaufe is of 
no value. 

The only conviftion that ruflies upon the foul, 
and takes away from our appetites and palfions the 
power of refiftance, is to be found, where I have 
received it, at the bed of a dying friend. To enter 
this fchool of wifdom is not the peculiar privilege 
of geometricians j the moft fublime and important 
precepts require no uncommon opportunities, nor 
laborious preparations, they arc enforced without 
the aid of eloquence, and underftood without (kill 
ip analytick fcience. Every tongue can utter them. 
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and every undcrftanding can conceive them. He 
that wifhes in carneft to obtain juft fimtiaients coo- 
ceroing his condition, and would be intimatelj ac« 
quainted with the world, may find inftru&ions qq 
every fide. He that defires to enter behind the 
fcene, which every art has been employed to deco« 
rate, and every paiHon labours to illuminate, and 
wifhes to fee life flripped of thofe ornaments which 
make it glitter on the ftage, and expofcd in iu na- 
tural meannefs, impotence, and nakedneft, maj 
find all the delufion laid open in the chamber of dif- 
eafe : he will there find vanity divefted of her robes, 
power deprived of her fceptre, and hypocrify with* 
out her mafk. 

The friend whom I have lofl was a man emioeoc 
for genius, and, like others of the fame clafs^ fuf* 
ficiently pleafed with acceptance and applaufiE; 
Being carefTed by thofe who have preferments and 
riches in their difpofal, he confidered himfelf as in 
the dired road of advancement, and had caught the 
flame of ambition by approaches to its objed. But 
in the midft of his hopes, his proje&s, and bis 
gaieties, he was feized by a lingering difeafe, 
which, from its firil (bige, he knew to be incurable. 
Here was an end of all his vifions of greatnefs and 
happincfs -, from the firft hour that his health de- 
clined, all his former pleafures grew taftelefs. Hii 
friends expedted to pleafe him by thofe accounts of 
the growth of his reputation, which were formerly 
certain of being well received ; but they foon found 
little he was now ^e^ed by compliments, and 
vainly they attempted, by flattery, to erhila* 
c the languor of weakoclsi and relieve the folici* 

cudc 
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tude of approaching death. Whoever would know 
how much piety and virtue furpafs all external 
goodsj might here have feen them weighed againft 
pach other, where all that gives motion to the ac- 
tive, and elevation to the eminent, all that fparkles 
in the eye of hope, and pants in the bofom of fulbi- 
cion, at once became duft in the balance, without 
weight and without regard. Riches, authority^ 
and praife, lofe all their influence when they arc 
confidered as riches which to-morrow fhall be be* 
(lowed upon another, authority which (hall this night 
expire for ever, and praife which, however merited, 
or however fincere, fhall, after a few mon[ients^ be 
heard no more. 

In thofe hours of ferioufnefs and wifdom, new 
thing appeared to raife his fpirits, or gladden his 
heart, but the recoUeftion of ^fts of goodnefs, nor 
to excite his attention but fome opportunity for the 
exercife of the duties of religion. Every thing that 
terminated on this fide of the grave was received 
with coldnefs and indifference^ and regarded rather 
in confequence of the habit of valuing it» than 
from any opinion that it deferved value; it had 
little more prevalence over his mind than a bubble 
that was now broken, a dream from which he was 
arwake. His whole powers were engroffed by the 
confideration of another fl:ate, and all converfation 
was tedious, that had not fome tendency to difen* 
gage him from human affairs, aKd open his profpe&s 
into futurity. 

It is now paft, we have clofed his eyes, and 
heard him breathe the ^roan of expiration. At the 
fight of this laft conflidt, I felt a fcofation never 
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a thoufand duties unpcrformed> and wiffa, vainly 
wilh for his return^ not fo much that wc ms^ 
receive, as that we may beftow happinefs, and ro- 
compenfe that kindncls which before we never un- 
derftood. 

There is not, perhaps, to a mind well inftrufted, 
a more painful occurrence, than the death of one 
whom we have injured without reparation. Our 
crime fccms now irretrievable, it is indelibly re- 
corded, and the damp of fate is fixed upon it. Wc 
conlider, with the moft afflifbive anguiih, the paia 
which we have given, and now cannot alleviate^ and 
the lofles which we have caufed, and now cannot 
repair. 

Of the fame kind arc the emotions which the 
death of an emulator or competitor produces. 
Whoever had qualities to alarm our jealoufy, had 
excellence to deferve our fondnefs, and to what- 
ever ardour of oppofition intereft may inflame us, 
no man ever outlived an enemy, whom he did not 
then wifli to have made a friend. Thofe who are 
verfed in literary hiftory know that the elder Sca- 
liger was the redoubted antagonift of Cardan and 
Erafmus; yet at the death of each of his great 
rivals he relented, and complained that they were 
fnatched away from him before their reconciliation 
was completed. 

Tu'fie etiam moreris ? Afj ! quid me Kngulsy Erafme^ 
AnU meus quamfit condUatus amor ? 

Art thou too fall'n f ere anger could fubfide 
And love return, has great Brafmus died I 

SucK 
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Such arethe fenciments with which we finally rt^ 
view the effeds of paffion, but which we focnctiflKS 
delay till we can no longer reftify our errors. Let 
tis therefore make hafte to do whak wc Ihall certainly 
at lafl: wi(h to have done ; let us return the careflb 
of our friends, and endeavour by mutual endear- 
^ * ments to heighten that tendernefs which is the balm 
of life. Let us be quick to repent of injuries whik 
repentance may not be a barren anguifh, and let as 
open our eyes to every rival excellence, and par 
early and willingly thofe honours which juftice will 
compel us to pay at laft* 

Athanatcs, 



•. 
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Numb, ss^ Tuesday, &/a 25, 1750. 

Mature pr9pi§r dijafffiuuri 

Inter ludtre wrgiues^ 
Et ftellii maatlam fpargert camdidii : 

N9mfiquid Fboleen fmiis 
Et te^ CbUri^ dtctt.-^-^^ Hot^ 



Now near to death that comes but flow. 
Now thou art (lepping down below ; 
Sport not amongd the blooming maids. 
But think on ghofts and empty Ihades: 
What fuits with PboUi in her bloom. 
Gray CbUris will not thee become ; 
dV bed is different from a tomb. C&£ 



£CH. J 



to /i&^ RAMBLER. 

S I R, 

I HAVE been but a little time converfant in the 
world, yet I have already had frequent opportu- 
nities of obferving the little efficacy of remonftrancc 
and complaint, which, however extorted by oppref- 
fion, or fupported by reafon, are detefted by one part 
of the world as rebellion, cenfured by another as pee- 
vifhnefs, by fome heard with an appearance of com- 
paflion, only to betray any of thofe fallies of vehe- 
mence and refcntment, which are apt to break out 
upon encouragement, and by others pafled over with 
indifference and negleft, as matters in which they 
fiave no concern, and which if they fliould endea- 
vour to examine or regulate, they might draw mif- 
chief upon themfelves. 

6 X^ 
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Yet fince it is no lefs natural for thofe who think 
themfelves injured to compiain> than for others id 
negleft their complaints, I {hall venture to Isf mf 
cafe before you, ih hopes that you will enforce 1117 
opinion, if you think it juft> or endeavour to rc&ify 
my fcntiments, if I am miftaken. I cxpefl at kafi, 
that yqp will divefl: yourfelf of partiality, and dut 
whatever your age or folemnity may be, you will not, 
with the dotard's infolence, pronounce me ignoranr 
and foolifii, perverfe and refraftory, only becaufeyw 
perceive that I am young. 

My father dying when I Was but ttn years old, 
left me, and a brother two years younger than my- 
fclf, to the care of my mother, a woman of birth 
and education, whofe prudence or virtue he4uui no 
reafon to diftruft. She felt, for fome time, all the 
forrow which nature calls forth, upon the final fepa« 
ration of perfons dear to one another j and as her 
grief was exhaufted by its own violence, it fublidcd 
into tendcrncfs for me and my brother, and the year 
of mourning was fpent in carefTes, confolations, and 
inftru(5lion, in celebration of my father's virtues, in 
profcnions of perpetual regard to his memory, and 
hourly inftances of fuch fondnefs as gratitude will 
not eafily fufFcr me to forget. 

But when the term of this mournful felicity wit 
expired, and my mother appeared again without 
the enfigns of forrow, the ladies of her acquaintance 
began to tell her» upon whatever motives, that it 
was lime to live like the reft of the world ; a power- 
ful argument, which is feldom ufed to a wonun 
without effcA. Lady Giddy was inceflantly relat- 
ing the occurrences of the town, and Mrs. Gravely 

told 
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told her privately, with great tcnderncfs, that it 
began to be publickly obfenred how much (he ovcr- 
wEtcd her part, and that mod of her acquaintance 
Ailpefled her hope of procuring another hufband to 
be the true ground of nil that appearance of tender* 
nefs and piety. 

* All the officioufnefs of kindnefs and foUy was 
bufied to change her conduft. She was at one time 
alanned with cenfure, and at another ftnd with 
praife. She was told of balls, where others ffadtac* 
only becaufe fhe was abfent ; of new comedies to 
which all the town was crouding; and of many in- 
genious ironies, by which domeftick diligence was 
made contemptible. 

It is difficult for virtue to ftand alone againft fear 
on one fide, and pleafure on the other; cfpecially 
when no aftual crime is propofed, and prudence 
hfelf can fuggeft many reafons for relaxation and 
indulgence. My mamma was at lad perfuaded to 
accompany Mifs Giddy to a play. She was received 
with a boundlefs profufion of compliments, and at* 
tended home by a very fine gentleman. Next day 
(he was with lefs difficulty prevailed on to play at 
Mrs. Gravely's, and came home gay and lively; 
for the diftindions that had been paid her awakened 
her vanity, and good luck had kept her principles 
of frugality from giving her difturbancc. She now 
made her fecond entrance into the world, and her 
friends were fufficiently induftrious to prevent any 
return to her former life; every morning brought 
meflages of invitation, and every evening was pafied 
in places of divcrfion, from which fhe for fome time 
complained that flie had rather be abfent. In a 
■ Vol. V. A a (Ko^x. 
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:ivc thought myfelf under great obligations, 
... :v .lot accompanied her favour with fon^c hinii 

.. iiv inamma might now confider her age, and 
.»< lue her ear-rings, which flic had flie^n long 
-iioii^ii in publick places. 

1 now left the fchool and came to live with mj 
inamma, who confulercd me as an ufurper that had 
I'cizvd the rights of a woman before they were due, 
and was pulhing her down the precipice of age, 
that I might reign without a fupcrior. While I am 
thus beheld with jealoufy and fufpicion, you wiU 
readily believe that it is difficult to pleafe. Every 
^ord and look is an offence. I never fpeak, but I 
pretend to fome qualities and excellencies, which it 
is criminal to poflefs; if I am gay, Ihe thinks i: 
early enough to coquette ; if I am grave, Ihe haca 
a prude in bibs -, if I venture into company, I am 
in hallc for a hufband ; if I retire to my chamber, 
lUch matron-like ladies are lovers of contemplation. 
I ;im on one pretence or other generally excluded 
from her aficmblies, nor am I ever fufFered to vifit 
at the fame place with my mamma. Every one 
wonders why Ihc docs not bring Mifs more into the 
world, and when flic comes htjivic in vapours I am 
certain that flic lia^ heard citlicr of my beauty or my 
w;:, and cxpcd nothing for the enfuing week but 
taunts and m.enaces, cci.tratliction and reproaches. 

Thus I live in a Ili.te of continual perlecution, 

ly becaufe I was born ten yenrs too fo^n, and 
cannot Hop the courfe of nature or of time, but am 
unhappily a woman before my mother cm willing- 
ly ccate to be a girl. I believe you would con- 
tribute to the happincfs of many families, if, by 

*ny 
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any arguments or perfuafionsj ypu could make 
mothers afhamed of rivalling their children; if you 
could (hew them, that though they may refufe to 
grow wife, they muft inevitably grow old ; and that 
the proper folaces of age are not mufick and com- 
pliments, but wifdom and devotion ; that thofe who 
are fo unwilling to quit the v/orld will foon be driven 
from it ; and that it is therefore their intereft to re- 
tire while there yet remains a few hours for nobler 
employments. 

I am, &c. 



Numb. 56. Saturday, 5ir//. 29, 1750. 

■ VaUtti res ludicra^ Ji mi 

PmImm megata macrum^ donata reducit opimum* Horn, 

Farcwcl the ftagc ; for humbly I difclaim 

Such fond purfults of plcafurc, or of fame^ 

If I muft (ink in fhame^ or fwell with pride. 

As the gay palm is granted or denied. Fk^axcis* 

Nothing is more unpleafing than to find that 
offence has been received when none was in- 
tended, and that pain has been given to thofe who 
were not guilty of any provocation. As the great 
end of fociety is mutual beneficence, a good man is 
^ways tineafy when he finds himfelf acting in op- 
pofition to the purpofes of life; becaufe though his 
^confcience may eafily acquit him of malice prepenfe, 
of fettled hatred or contrivances of mifchief, yet he 
A a 3 feldom 
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fcldom can be certain, that he has not failod by «• 
gligencc, or indolence -, that he has not been hindcicd 
from confulting the common intcreft by too muck 
regard to his own eafe^ or too much indiffereoce m 
the happinefs of others. 

Nor is it neceflary, that, to feel this Ufieafinefii 
the mind Ihould be extended to any great dlffu&oa 
of gcnerofity, or melted by uncommon warmth of 
benevolence i for that prudence which the world 
teaches, aqd a quick fcnfibiliiy of priratc ioceftft, 
will direct us to fhun needlefs enmities i fince there 
is no man whofe kindnefs we may not fome time 
want, or by whofe malice we may not fome timt 
fufFer, 

• I have therefore frequently looked with wonder, 
and now and then with pity, at the thoughdeflaeis 
with which fome alienate from themfclves the affec- 
tions of all whom chance, bufinefs, or inclination, 
brings in their way. When we fee a man purfuing 
fome darling intereft, without much regard to tbe 
opinion of the world, we juftly confider him as cor* 
nipt and dangerous, but are not long in difbovering 
his motives ; we fee him afhi^ted by pafllons which 
are hard to be refifted, and deluded by appearances 
which have dazzled ftronger eyes. But the greater 
part of thofe who fct mankind at defiance by hourly 
irritation, and who live but to infufe malignity, 
and multiply enemies, have no hopes to fofter, no 
defigns to promote;, nor any expeAations of attain* 
; power by infolence, or of climbing to great- 
's by trampling on others. They give up all the 
a kindnefs, for the fake of peevilhneis, 
r, or gloom ; and alienate the world by oer 
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glcft of the common forms of civility, and breach 
of the eft^blilhcd laws of converfation. 

Every one muft, in the walks of life, have met^ 
with men of whom all fpeak with ceqfMre, though 
they are not chargeable with any crime, and whom 
none can be pcrfuaded to love, though a reafon can 
fcarcely be aflfigned why they Ihould be hated ; and 
who, if their good qualities and anions fometimes 
force a commendation, have their panegyrick always 
concluded with confeffiofis of difguft ; '^ \\c is a good 
•* man, but I c^not like him." Surely fuch per- 
ibns have fold the efteem of the world at too low a 
price, fince they have loft one of the rewards of 
virtue, without gaining th^ profits of wickednefs. 

This ill economy of fame is fometimes the effeft 
of ftupidity. Men whofe perceptions are languid and 
flu^ifh, who Is^ment nothing but lofs of money, and 
fttl nothing but a blow, are often at a difficulty to 
guefs why they are encompafled with enemies, though 
they fiegleft all thofe arts by which men are endear- 
ed to one another. They comfort themfelvcs that 
they have livf d irreproachably j that none can charge 
them with having endangered his life, or diminifhed 
his pQfleffions j and therefore copclude that they fuf- 
fer by fome invincible fatality, or impute the malice 
of their neighbours to ignorance or envy. They 
wrap themfclyes up in thejr innocence, and enjoy 
the congratulations of their own hearts, without 
knowing or fufpeding that they are every day de- 
fervedly incurring refentments, by withholding from 
thofe with whom they converfe, that regard, or ap- 
|>earance of regard, to which every one i^ entitled 
\fj the cuftoms of the world. 

A a 4 Thcw, 
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There are many injuries which almoft every nua 
feels, chough he does not complain^ and which, upoa 
thofc whom virtue, elegance^ or vanity, have madt 
delicate and tender, fix deep and lafHng impreflioas ; 
as there ar^ many arts of gracioufnefs and concilu- 
tion, which are to be pradiied without czpcnce, mf 
by which thofe may be made our friends, who hire 
never received from us any real benefit. Such am, 
when they include neither guilt nor meannefs, it u 
furely reafonable to learn, for who would wane dot 
.love which is fo eafily to be gained ? And fuch in- 
juries are to be avoided ; for who would be haod 
without profit ? 

Some, indeed, there are, for whom the ezcufe of 
ignorance or negligence cannot be alleged, becade 
it is apparent that they are not only carelcls of pleii^ 
ing, but ftudious to offends that they contrive to 
make all approaches to them difficult and vexatious, 
and imagine that they aggrandize themfelves by 
wafting the time of others in ufelefs attendance, by 
iriortifying them with flights, and teazing them with 
aftronts. 

Men of this kind are generally to be found among 
thofe that have not mingled much in general con- 
vtrri'ationi but fpent their lives amidfl the obfequiouf- 
ncl's of dependants, and the flatter)* of parafites ; and 
by long confulting only their own inclination, have 
forgotten that others have a claim to the fame de- 
ference. 

Tyranny thus avowed, is indeed an exuberance of 
pride, by which all mankind is fo much enraged, 
that it is never quietly endured, except in thofe wr.o 
can reward the patience which they exact ^ and in. 

lulence 
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folcnce is generally furroundcd only,by fuch whofe 
bafenefs inclines them to think nothing infupportable 
that produces gain, and who can laugh at Scurrility 
and rudenefs with a luxurious table and an opea 
purfe. 

But though all wanton provocations and con- 
temptuous infolence are to be diligently avoided, 
there is no lefs danger in timid congpliance and 
tame refignation. It is common, for foft and fear- 
ful tempers, to give themfelves up implicitly to the 
direction of the bold, the turbulent, and the over- 
bearing ; of thofe whom they do not believe wifer 
or better than themfelves i to recede from the bcft 
defigns where oppofition muft be encountered, and 
to fall oflF from virtue for fear of cenfure. 

Some firmnefs and refolution is neceflary to the 
difcharge of duty; but it is a very. unhappy ftate of 
life in which the neceffity of fuch ftruggles fre- 
quently occurs ; for no man is defeated without 
fome refentment, which will be continued with ob- 
flinacy while he believes himfelf in the right, and 
exerted with bitternefs, if even to his own convidtion 
he is dete£led in the wrong. 

Even though no regard be had to the external con- 
fequences of contrariety and difpute, it muft be pain- 
ful to a worthy mind to put others in pain, and there 
will be danger left the kindeft nature may be vitiat- 
ed by too long a cuftom of debate and conteft. 

I am afraid that I may be taxed with infenfibility 
by many of my correfpondents, who believe their 
contributions unjuftly negleded. And indeed when 
I fit before a pile of papers, of which each is the 
production of laborious ftudy, and the offspring of 
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a fond parent^ I> who know the paflions of lo n* 
thor, cannot remember how long they have Uin in 
fny boxes unregarded» without imagining to mfkV 
the various changes of forrow, impatience^ and re- 
^fcntmcntj which the writers muft have felt in this 
tedious interval. 

Thefe rcflc&ions are ftill more awakened, when, 
upon perufalj 1 find fome of them calling for a place 
in the next paper, a place which they have never yci 
obtained , others writing in a ftyle of fuperioricy and 
haughtinefs, a^ fecure of deference, and above far 
of criticifm ; others humbly offering their weak af« 
fiftance with foftnefs and fubmiffion, which they be- 
lieve impofllble to be refilled; fome intrododiig 
their compofitions with a menace of the concempc, 
which he that refufes them will incur ; others ap- 
plying privately to the bookfellers for their intertft 
and folicitation ; every one by different w^jrs endea- 
vouring to fecure the blifs^of publication. I can* 
not but confider myfelf, as placed in a very incom- 
fiiodious fituation, where I am forced to reprets 
confidence, which it is pleating to indulge, to repav 
civilities with appearances of negleft, and fo fre- 
quently to offend thofe by whom I never was of- 
fended. 

I know well how rarely an author, fired with the 
beauties of his new compofition, contains his rap- 
tures in his own boiom, and how naturally he im- 
parts to his friends his expectations of renown ; and 
as I ran eafily conceive ttie eagernefs with which a 
new paper is fnatched up, by one who expefls fO 
fimi it Ailed with his own pro'luftion, and perhaps 
has called his companions to Ihare the pleafure of a 

fccond 
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fecond perufal^ I grieve for the difappointment which 
he is to feel at the fatal infpe£tion« His hopes how- 
(cver do not yet forfake him -, he is certain of giving 
luftre the next day. The next day comes^ and again 
he pants with expedation^ and having dreamec^ of 
laurels and Pamaflus, calls his eyes upon the barren 
page with which he is doomed never more to be de- 
lighted. 

For fuch cruelty what atonement can be made ? 
For fuch calamities what alleviation can be foilnd ? 
I am afraid that the mifchief already done muft be 
without reparation, and all that ddcrves my care 19 
prevention for the future. Let therefore the next 
friendly contributor, whoever he be, obferve the ; 
cautions of Swift^ and write fecretly in his own 
chamber, without communicating his defign to his 
neareft friend, for the neareft friend will be plcafed . 
with an opportunity of laughing. Let him cnry it 
to the poft himfelf, and wait in filence for the event. 
If it is publifhed and praifed, he may then declare 
himfelf the author; if it be fuppreffed, he may 
wonder in private without much vexation ; and if it 
be cenfured, he may join in the cry, and lament the 
4ulnefs of the writing generation. 
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and all to whom want is terrible^ upon whacnrfr 
principle, ought to think themfel ves obliged to Icini 
the fage maxims of our parfimonious anceftors, and 
attain the falutary arts of contrafting expcnce ; for 
without frugality none can be rich^ and with it raj 
few would be poor. 

To moft other afts of virtue or exertions of wit 
dom, a concurrence of many circumftanccs is ne« 
ceffary, fome previous knowledge muft be attained, 
fome uncomnran gifts of nature poflefled, or fome 
opportunity produced by M extraordinary combim* 
tion of things -, but the mere power of faving what is 
already in odr hands, muft be eafy of acquifitioo to 
every mind ; and as the example of Bacon may fhev, 
that the higheft intelleft cannot fafely negled it, a 
thoufand inftances will every day prove^ that the 
meaneft may pradife it with fuccefs. 

Riches cannot be within the reach of great nam« 
bers, becaufe to be rich is to poflefs more than is 
commonly placed in a fmgle hand ; and, if many 
could obtain the fum which now makes a man 
wealthy, the n^e of wealth muft then be transfer* 
led to ftill greater accumulations. But I am not 
certain that it is equally impoflible to exempt the 
r clafles of mankind from poverty; becaufe, 
t I whatever be the wealth of the conununity, 
11 always have leaft, and he that has left thaa 

f r is comparatively poor ; yet I do not fee 

f c( tive necefllty that many fliould be without 
i ifpenfable conventencies of life; but am ibme* 
i incli 1 to imagine, that, cafual calamities ex« 
1 1 re mightt by univerfal prudence, be pro- 
cured 
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cured an univerfal exemption from want ; and that 
he who (hould happen to have leaft^ might notwith- 
(landing have enough. 

But without entering too far into fpecuktions 
%hich I do riot remember that any political calcu-* 
kitor has attempted, and in which the moft perfpi- 
cacious rcafoner may be e^fily bewildered^ it is evi-^ 
<ient that they to whom providence has allotted no 
other care but of their own fortune and their own 
irirtuci iwrhich make far the greater part of man* 
kindj have fufficient incitements to perfooal fruga* 
lity; fince, whatever might be its general ^ffcGt 
upon provinces or nations, by which it is ttever 
likely to be tried, we know with certainty that 
there is fcarcely any individual entering the worlds 
^ho, by prudent parfimony, may not reafonably 
promife himfelf a cheerful competence in the de-* 
cline of life. 

The profpefl of penury in age is fo gloomy and 
terrifying, that every man who looks before him 
muft refoive to avoid it -, and it muft be avoided ge^ 
nerally by the fcience of fparing. For, though in 
every age there are fome, who by bold adventures, 
w by favourable accidents, rife fuddenly to riches, 
yet it is dangerous to indulge hopes of fuch rare 
events : And the bulk of mankind mud owe their 
affluence to fmall and gradual profits, below which 
their expence muft be reiblutely reduced^ 

You muft not therefore think me finking below 
the dignity of a praftical philofopher, when I re- 
commend to the confideration of your readers, from 
the ftatefman to the apprentice, a poGtion replete 
with mercantile wifdom,. Afcnnjjned is tvo(Hpenci 
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Numb. 58. Saturday, Oaober 6, 175a 

Improba 
Crtfcunt iimitiit^ tamen 
Curta nefcio quid femper abeft reh Hot* 

But> whik in heaps his wicked wealth afceadsy 

He is not of his wi(h poffcfs'd ; 
Thes|'s fomething ^'anting (Uil to make him blds'd. 

AS the love of money has been, in all ages, 
one of the pafTions that have given great dis- 
turbance to the tranquillity of the world, tKert is 
no topick more copiouQy treated by. the ancient 
moralifts than the folly of devoting the heart to die 
accumulation of riches. They who are acquainted 
with thefe authors need not be told how riches in- 
cite pity, contempt, or reproach, whenever they 
are mentioned ; with what numbers of examples 
the danger of large poflcflions is illuftrated ; and 
how all the powers of rcafon and eloquence have 
been exhaufted in endeavours to eradicate a defirt, 
which fcems to have intrenched itfelf too ftronglr 
in the mind to be driven out, and which, perhaps, 
had not loft its power, even over tbofe who de- 
claimed againft it, but would have broken out in 
the poet or the fage, if it had been excited by op- 
portunity, and invigorated by the approximation of 
its proper objeA. 

6 Tlieir 
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Their arguments have been, indeed, fo unfuc* 
cefsful, that I know not whether it can be fhown> 
that by all the wit and reafon which this favourite 
caufe has called forth, a fingle convert was evermadc j 
that €ven one man has refufcd to be rich^ when 
to be rich was in his power, from the convidtion of 
the greater happinefs of a narrow fortune 5 or dif* 
burthened himfelf of wealth,' when he had tried its 
inquietudes, merely to enjoy the peace and Icifurc 
and fecurity of a mean and unenvied itiatCi 

It is 'true, indeed, that many have ncg^£ted op- 
portunities of raifiag themfelves to honours and to 
wealth, and rejefted the kindeft offers of fortiiM : 
but, however their moderation may be boafted oy 
themfelves, or admired by fijich as only view them at 
a diftance, it will be, pernaps, feldom found that 
they value riches lefs, but that they dread labour or 
danger more than others j they are unable to roufc 
themfelves to aftion; to ftrain in the race of compe- 
tition, or to ftand the fhock of conteft j but though 
they, therefore, decline the toil of climbing, they 
rieverthelefs wifli themfelves aloft, dnd would wil- 
lingly enjoy what they dare not feize. 

Others have retired from high ftations, and vo- 
luntarily condemned themfelves to privacy and ob- 
fcurity. But, even thefe will not afford many occa- 
cafions of triumph to the philofopher ; for they have 
commonly either quitted that only which they 
thought themfelves unable to hold, and prevented 
difgrace by refignation; or they have been induced to 
try new meafures by general inconftancy, which 
always dreams of happinefs in novelty, or by a 
gloomy difpofition, which is difgtifted in the fame 

B b a ^^5gj«. 
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Whoever finds hhnfelf incited^ by fome Tiolcr: 
impulfe of paflion, to purfuc riches as the chief cai 
of being, mult furely be lb much alamied by tc 
fuccefllve admonitions of thofc^ whofc cxpoicaa 
and fagacity have recommended them as the gu;iia 
of mankind, as to (lop and confider whetha he ii 
about to engage in an undertaking that will rt- 
ward his toil, and to examine, before he rufhcs u 
wealth, through right and wrong, what it will con- 
fer when he has acquired it ; and this examioaLoa 
will fcldom fail to rcprefs his ardour^ and retard iu 
violence. 

Wealth is nothing in itfclf, it is not ufeful bs 
when it departs from us ; its value is found oair 
in that which it can purchafe, which, if wc luppoK 
it put to its bcft ufe by thofe that poflefs it, I'cciri 
not much to dcfcrvc the defire or envy of a wii: 
man. It is certain that, with regard to corporal c-- 
joymcnt, money can neither open new avenues :3 
plealure, nor block up the paflages of anguii. 
DilVafc and infirmity Hill continue to torture :s.i 
enfeeble, perhaps cxafpcratcd by luxury, or pr> 
iDoted by loftncls. With rcfpect to the mind, .: 
has rarely been obllrvcd, that wealth contributes 
much to quicken the difccrnment, enlarge the capi* 
city, or elevate the imagination ; but may, by hir- 
ing flattery, or laying diligence alleep^ conr.rni 
error, and iiarden ftupidity. 

Wealth cannot confer greatnefs, for nothing can 

make that great, which the decree of nature has 

ordained to be little. The bramble may be placed 

I »t- d| but can never become an oak. Evea 

r t f is not able to give that dignity which 

It 
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it happens not to find, but oppreffes feeble minds, 
though it may elevate the ftrong. The world has 
been governed in the name of kings, whofe cx^ftendc 
has fcarcely been perceived by any real effcds be- 
yond their own palaces. 

When therefore the defire of wealth is takiog'hold 
of the heart, let us* look round and fee how it 
operates upon thofe whofe induftry or fortune has 
obtained it. When we find them opprefied with 
Cheir own abundance, luxurious without pleafure, 
idle without eafe, impatient and querulous in them* 
felves, and defpifed or hated by the reft of man- 
kind, we (hall fodn be convinced that if the real 
wants of our condition are fatisfied, there remains 
little to be fought with folicitude, or defired with 
cagernefe. 



Bb 4 
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Numb* 59. Tuesday, OBobcr g^ ijys 

£ji aliquidfiUaU malmm fir 9ftrhm Iromre^ 

Hoc querulam Halcyomnqui Frimnfmd^ : 
Hoc trat infih quart F^antiMs MUr% 

VoxfiUigmrit Ltmmia faxa Jum* 
Strat^mlmi imclu/us dMr miftu tx^tftmmi imttu^ 

Cogitmr et nfirts wutkipUcare fums. OfH^ 

Complaining oft, gives rcfpitc to oar grief j 
From Hence the wretched Frogm fought rehef. 
Hence the PMOMtimm chief his f^e deplores, 
And vents his (brrow to the Ltmuimm fliores z 
In vain by fecrecy we wou'd aifuage 
Our eares $ conceal'd they gather tenfold rage. 

P. Livw. 

IT is common to diftinguifli men by the names of 
animals which they arc fuppoled to rcfcmblc^ 
Thus a hero is frequently termed a lion, and i 
ilatefman a fox, an extortioner gains the appclla* 
tion of vulture, and a fop the title of monkey. 
There is alfo among the various anomalies of cha- 
rafter, which a furvey of the world exhibits, a (pecies 
of beings in human form, which may be properly 
marked out as the fcreech*owls of mankind, 

Thefe fcreech-owls feem to be fettled in an opi- 
nion that the great buCnefs of life is to complain, 
and that they were born for no other purpofc than 
to d irb the happincfs of others, to leflen the little 
1» id Ihorten the fliort pleafures of our con- 
nful remembrances of the pad, or 
icka of the future i their only 

care 
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care is to crufh the rifing hope, to damp the kin- 
dling tranfport, and allay the golden hours of gaiety 
with the hateful drofs of grief and fufpicion. 

To thofe, whofe weaknefs of fpirits, or timidity 
of temper, fubjefts them to impreflions from others, 
and who are apt to fufFer by fafcinavon, and catch 
the contagion of mifery, it is extremely unhappy to 
live within the compaft of a fcreech-owl's voice; 
for it will often fill their cars in the hour of dejec- 
tion, terrify them with apprehenfions, which their 
own thoughts would never have produced, and 
fadden, by intruded forrows, the day which might 
have been pafled in amufements or in bufinefs ; it 
will burthen the heart with unneceffary difcontents, 
and weaken for a time that love of life, which is 
neceffary to the vigorous profccution of any under- 
taking. 

Though I have, like the reft of mankind, many 
failings and weakneffes, I have not yet, by either 
friends or enemies, been charged with fuperftition ; 
I never count the company which I enter, and I 
look at the new moon indifferently over either 
ihoulden I have, like moft other philofbpbcrs, often 
heard the cuckoo without money in my pocket, and 
have been fometimes reproached as fool-hardy for 
pot turning down my eyes when a raven flew over 
my head. I never go home abruptly becaufe a 
Ihake croffes my way, nor have any particular dread 
of a climafterical year j yet 1 confefs that, with all 
ray fcorn of old women, and their tales, I confider 
it as an unhappy day when I happen to be greeted^ 
in the morntog, by Sufpirius the fcrecch-owl. 
^ I have now known Sufpirius fifty-eight years and 
four months^ and have never yet pafled an hour 
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viih him in which he has nor made feme attack upoa 
my quiet. When we were firft acquainted, his grtar 
toj ick was the mifcry of youth without riches, and 
uhcncvcr we walked out together he folaced me wi-Ji 
a iorg enumeration of plcafures, which, as they 
vcrc i^cyond the reach of my fortune, wcir miihou: 
the verge of my dcfires, and which I (hould nrrtr 
fcivr ccnfidered as the objefts of a wiQj, had not bi 
x nfcaloaable rcprefentations placed them in my 
f >*-• 

\\-xVr of his lopicks is the ncgled of men:, 
V ; ^ vh'ch he never fails to amufe every man whocn 
^; ..-ri Dc: tiiiincndy fortunate. If he meets v:»a 
J. w ...-^ odi^er, he always informs him of gcntlc- 
:v.; whofe perfonal courage is unqiicllioned, and 
u*:v>te military (kill qualities them to command 
,::nics, that have, notwithft.mdinp; all their mcr:, 
ixrown old with fubaltern commifl'ons. For a srenius 
in the church, he is always provided with a curacy 
}v.T life. The lawyer he informs of many men oi 
great parts and deep lludy, wiio have never had z:\ 
opportunity to fpcak in the courts : And meeting 
.sercnus the phyfician, ** Ah dodor, fays he, what 
•* a- foot ftill, when fomany blockheads arc rattling 
•* in their ciiariots ? I told you fcven years ago that 
*' you would never meet with encouragement, and I 
*' liope you will now take more notice, when I leii 
*' you, tliat your GVcti, and your diligence, and yojr 
•* iionclly, will never enable you to live like yonder 
*• ..pothccary, wiio pr(Tcribe:» to his own (hop, and 
•* l.iii^!is at the phyfiCian.** 

Suipirius has, in his time, intercepted fifteen 
auiiiois in their way to the (tage; perfuaded nint 
A:id t».ir:y merchants to retire from a profpcruos 

tcide 
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trade for fear of bankruptcy, broke off an hundred 
and thirteen matches by prognoftications of unhap- 
pinefs, and enabled the fmall-pox to kill nineteen 
ladies, by perpetual alarms of the lofs of beauty. 

Whenever my evil ftars bring us together, he 
never fails to reprefent to mc the folly of my puf- 
fuits, and informs me that we are much older than 
when we began our acquaintance, that the infirmities 
of decrepitude arc coming faft upon me, that what- 
ever I now get I (hall enjoy but a little time, that 
fame is to a man tottering on^ the edge of the grave 
of very little importance, and that the time is at 
hand when I ought to look for no other pleafures 
than a good dinner and an eafy chair. 

Thus he goes on in his unharmonious (Irain^ 
difplaying prefent miferies, and foreboding more, 
n/xT*«ofag ciiti 3^«yaTn>ofoc, cvcry fyllable is loaded 
with misfortune, and death is always brought nearer 
to the view. Yet, what always raifes my refentment 
and indignation, I do not perceive that his mournful 
meditations have much effeft upon himfelf. He 
talks, and has long talked of calamities, without 
difcovering, otherwifc than by the tone of his voice, 
that he feels any of the evils which he bewails or 
threatens, but has the fame habit of uttering la- 
mentations, as others of telling ftories, and falls 
into expreffions of condolence for paft, or appre- 
'henfion of future mifchiefs, as, all men ftudious of 
their eafe have recourfe to thofe fubjeds upon which 
they can nioft fluently or copioufly difcourfe. 

It is reported of the Sybarites,^ that they deftroy- 
ed all their cocks, that they mijght dream out their 
morning dreams without difturbance. Though I 

^ would 
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would not fo fir promote cfFcminacy as to propose 
the Sybarites fur an example, yet fince there is eo 
man fo corrupt or foolifh, but fomething ufcful zzuf 
be learned from him, I could with thuz^ in inuu* 
tion of a people not often to be copied, fame regu- 
lations might be made to exclude fcreech-ouU fna 
all company, as the enemies of mankind, and coo- 
fine them to fome proper receptacle, where they rror 
mingle fighs at leifure, and thicken the giooci u 
one another. 

Tbdu fropbei cf tvil^ fays Homer's Agamemnoc, 
ibou never foretelleji me goody but ibe joy tf tby bur: 
is to frediSl misfortunes. Whoever is of the fame 
temper might there find the means of indulging his 
thoughts, and improving his vein of denunciation, 
and the flock of fcreech-owls might hoot together 
without injury to the reft of the world. 

Yet, though I have fo little kindnefs for this dark 
generation, I am very far from intending to debar 
the foft and tender mind from the privilege of com* 
plaining, when the figh rifes from the deflre not of 
giving pain, but of gaining cafe. To hear com- 
plaints with patience, even when complaints are 
vain, is one of the duties of friendlhip j and though 
it muft be allowed that he fuffers moll like a hero 
that hides his grief in filencc, 

St^im vuhu ftmulaty preni: dtum czrdi ddsrerty 

Il:s GUI ward fmiles concealM his inward fmart. Dayoisv* 

>« •, 1: cannot be denied that he who complains afis 
like- a man, like a focial being, who looks for help 
from \\\\ fellow-creatures. Pity is to many of the 
a foi.rcc uf^conifort in bopelefs dtftrefles. 
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as it contributes to recommend them to themfelves, 
b]r proving that they have not loft the regard o^ 
others ; and heaven feems to indicate the duty even 
of barren compaflion^ by inclining us to weep for 
evils which we cannot remedy. 



Numb. 60. Saturday, O&ober 13, 1750, 

^Id fit fulcbrmm^ quid tmrfe^ quid misUt fmidtUMf 

Pliuius ei milius Chrjfippo it Craut9re dicit. H0&4 

Whofc works tfic bcamiful and ba(c contain. 

Of vice and virtue more inftniftivc rules. 

Than all the fober fagcs of the fchools. Frakcis* 

ALL joy or forrow for the happinefs or cala- 
mities of others is produced by an aft of the 
imagination, that realifes the event however fifti- 
tious, or approximates it however remote, by placing 
us, for a time, in the condition of him whofe for- 
tune we contemplate ; fo that we feel, while the de- 
ception lafts, whatever motions would be excited by 
the fame good or evil happening to ourfclves. 

Our paflfions afe therefore more ftrongly moved, 
in proportion as we can more readily adopt the pains 
or pleafurc propofed to our minds, by recognifing 
them as once our own, or confidering them as natu- 
rally incident to our (late of life. It is not eafy for 
the moft artful writer to give us an intereft in hap- 
pinefs or mifcry, which we think ourfclves never 
likely to feel, and with which we have never yet 
been made acquainted. Hiftorics of the downfal of 

kingdoms. 
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tnifcarriages, efcapcs and expedients^ would be of 
immediate and apparent ufe ; but there is fuch an 
uniformity in the (bate of man, confidered apart from 
adventitious and feparable decorations and difguifes, 
that there is fcarce any poflibility of good or ill, but 
is comm6n to human kind. A great part of the 
time of thofc who are placed at the greateft diftance 
by fortune, or by temper, muft unavoidably pa& in 
the fame manner, and though, when the claims of 
nature are fatisfied, caprice, and vanity, and acci* 
dent, begin to produce difcriminations and peculi- 
arities, yet the eye is not very heedful or quick^ 
which cannot difcover the fame caufes ftill termi- 
nating their influence in the/ame effefts, though 
fometimes accelerated, fometimes retarded, or per- 
plexed by multiplied combinations. We are all 
prompted by the fame motives, all deceived by the 
fame fallacies, all animated by hope, ob(lru6bed by 
danger, entangled by defire, and feduced by plea- 
fure. 

It is frequently objefted to relations of particular 
lives, that they are not diftinguifhed by any ftriking 
or wonderful viciflitudes. The fcholar who paifed 
his life among his books, tffi merchant who oonduA^ 
cd only his own affairs, the prieft, whofe fphere of 
aft ion was not extended beyond that of his duty, are 
conlidered as no proper objefts of publick regard, 
however they might have excelled in their fcveral 
ftations, whatever might have been their learning, in- 
tegrity, and piet}\ But this notion arifes from falfc 
meafures of excellence and dignity, and muft be era- 
dicated by confidering, that in the efteem of urfcor- 
rupted reafon, what is of moft q^ is of raoft value. 

It 
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It is, indeed, not improper to cake hooccacm.' 
tdges of prejudice, and to gain attention by lok- 
brated name; but the buHnefs of the biogncoffs 
often to pafs ilightly over thoic performances &: 2- 
cidents, which produce vulgar greatnrfs, cokkar 
thoughts into doineftick privacies, anddifpoiae 
minute details of daily life, wiicrc exterior appcxiap 
are cafl: afidc, and men excel each other onljbf p> 
dencc and by virtue. The account of Thuaausa« 
with great propriety, faid by its author to havebea 
written, that it might lay open to ix>lleritY thcpn- 
vate and familiar cliaracccr of that man, cujuitKiewm 
€t candorffH ex ip/iusjaipfis funi o::m Jemftr mxr§Xv\ 
whofc candour arui genius will to tiie end of ti.TKX 
by his writings prcfcrved in admiration. 

There are many iiivifible circumftances wluci, 
whether we read as enquirers after natural or meal 
knowledge, whether we intend to enlarge our fcienc^ 
orencreafc our virtue, are more important than p'-ir- 
lick occurrences. Thus Salluft, the great mailer of 
nature, has not forgot, in his account of Catiline, :o 
remark that lis ivalk v:as now quick, and again Ju's, 
as an indication of a mind revolving Ibmething ^\v 
violent commotion. Tnus the ftory of Mclanctho.-: 
affords a ftriking Icclurc on the value of time, bf 
informing us, that when he made an ap(x):nt* 
mrnt, he exjK'fted not only the hour, bur the mi- 
nute to be fixed, that the day might not run out in 
the idlencfi of fufpcnfc ; nnd all the plans and cr- 
tcrprizes of l)c Wit are now of lefs importan<:e ro 
the world, than that part of his perfonal charoetcr 
which rcprelrnts him as careful cf bis btaitb^ and «/- 
giigcnt cf his If if. 

Bet 
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* But biography has often been allotted to writers 
=^who fcem very little acquainted with the nature of 
2tlieir^afkj or very negligent about the performance. 
:r They rarely afford any other account than might be 
= colle£ted from publick papers, but imagine them- 
: Iclves writing a life when they exhibit a chronologi- 
: cal feries of adtions or preferments j and fo little re- 
• gird the manners or behaviour of their hcroes,^that 
more knowledge may be gained of a man's real cha- 
racter, by a fhort converfation with one of his fer- 
vants, than from a formal and ftudied narrative, be- 
gun with his pedigree, and ended wittf his funeraU 
' If now and then they condefcend to inform the 
world of particular fafts, they arc not always fo hap- 
py as to feleft the mofl: important. I know not well 
what advantage pofterity can receive from the only 
circumftance by which Tickell has diflinguiflied 
Addifon from the reft of mankind, the irregularity 
ofbispul/e: nor can I think myfelf overpaid for the 
time fpcnt in reading the life of Malherb, by being 
enabled to relate, after the learned biographer, that 
Malherb had two predominant opinions ; one, that 
the loofenefs of a Angle woman might deftroy all her 
boaft of ancient defcent ; the other, that the French 
beggars made ufe very improperly and barbaroufly 
pf the phrafe noble Gentleman^ becaufe either word 
included the fenfe of both. 

There are, indeed, fome natural reafons why thcfc 
narratives are often written by fuch as were not likely 
to give much inftrudion or delight, and why moft 
accounts of particular perfons are barren and ufelefs. 
If a life be delayed till intereft and envy are at an 
end, we may hope for impartiality, but muft expeft 
Vol. V. C c ' little 
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to form prognoftications of events no longer doubt- 
ful, and to confidcr the expedienqr of fchcmcs il- 
ready executed or defeated. I tm perplexed with i 
perpetual deception in my profpefts, like t mai 
pointing his telefcope at a remote ftar» which bdibfc 
the light reaches his eye has forfaken the place from 
which it was emitted. 

The mortification of being thus always behiai 
the adivc world in my refleftions and dilcoveries 
is exceedingly aggravated by the petulance of tboic 
whole healthy or bufinefs, or pleafure^ brings theni 
hither from Lx>ndon. For, without confidering tec 
infup^rable difadvantages of my conBition^ and tk 
unavoidable ignorance which abfence muft produce, 
they often treat mt mdi the utmoft fupercilkxifncii 
of contempt, for not knowing what no human (agi- 
city can difcover ; and fometimes feem to confidcr 
me as a wretch fcarccly worthy of human converie, 
v.hen I happen to talk of the fortune of a bankrupt, 
or proporc the healths of the dead, when I warn 
them of mifchiefs already incurred, or wifh for mca- 
lures that have been lately taken. They lecm to 
attribute to the fuperiority of their intellects whir 
tlicy only owe to the accident of their condition, ar.J 
thii.k themfclves indifputably intitled to airs of in- 
Jolrncc and authority, when they find another igno- 
i.i.r. of farts, which b^caufc they echoed in the (hrcts 
ot l^ondun, they luppofe equally publick in all 
oihcr places, and known where they could neither be 
Iccn, rclati\I, nor conjedurcd. 

To this haiightinefs they arc indeed too much en- 
couraged by the refpeft which they receive amongii 
v>y for no other reafon than that they coine from 

London. 
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London. For no fooner is the arrival of one of 
thefc . diffeminators gf knowledge known in the 
country, than we crowd about him from every quar- 
ter, and by innumerable enquiries flatter him into 
an opinion of his own importance. He fees himfelf 
furrounded by multitudes, who propofc their doubts, 
and refer their controverfies, to him, as to a being 
defcended from fome nobler region, and he groiys on 
a fudden or^culous and infallible, folves all difficul- 
ties, and fets all objeftions at defiance. 

There is, in my opinion, great reafon for fuf- 
pefting, that they fometimes take advantage 6f this 
reverential modefty, and impofe upon ruftick-under- 
ftandings with a falfe (how of univerfal intelligence ; 
for I do not find that they are willing to own them- 
felves ignorant of any thing, or that they difmifs any 
enquirer with a pofitive and decifive anfwer. The 
court, the city, the park, and exchange, are to 
thofc men of unbounded obfervation equally fami- 
liar, and they are alike ready to tell the hour at 
which (locks will rife, or the miniflry be changed. 

A (hort refidence at London entitles % man to 
knowledge, to wit, to politenefs, and to a defpotick 
and dictatorial power of prefcribing to the rude mul« 
titude, whom he condefcends to honour with a bien- 
nial vifit; yet, I know not well upon what motives, 
I have lately found myfelf inclined to cavil at this 
prefcription, and to doubt whether it be not, on fome 
occa(ions, proper to withhold our veneration, till w^ 
are more authentically convinced of the merits of the 
claimant. 

It is well remembered here, that, about fcvcn years 
agOj one Frolick, a ull boy, with lank hair^ remark- 
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which he has rencountered mountainous waves^ and 
dreadful catarafts. 

Nor lefs has been his tenncrity by land, nor (cwr: 
his hazards. He has reeled with gkldincfs on the 
top of the monument; he has croflcd the ftrcet amidi 
the rufh of coaches ; he * has been furrounded bf 
robbers without number ; he has headed parties r 
the playhoufe ; he has fcaled the windows of trtn 
toaft of whatever condition i he has been hunted for 
Vrhole winters by his rivals; he has flept upon bulks, 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he his 
rcfcued his friends from the bailiffs, has knocked 
down the conftable, has bullied the juftice, and per- 
formed many other exploits, that have filled dx 
town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftandiug 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, tf 
L.ondon, the eftablifhed arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the decifive judge of all performances 
of genius ; that, no mufical performer is in reputa- 
tion till ^e opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 
tenfions; that the theatres fufpend their fentence till 
he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud to 
concur : that no publick entertainment has failed or 
fucceeded, but becaufe he oppofed or favoured it; 
that all controverfics at the gaming-table are re- 
ferred to his determination ; that he adjuds the ce- 
remonial at every aflcmbly, and prefcribes every 
fafliion of pleafure orof drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the pipers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted; and there 
arrr vcr>' few pofts, either in the ftate or army, of 

which 
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which he has not more or lefs influenced the difpofal. 
He has been very frequently confulted both upon 
war and peace ; but the time is not yet come when 
the nation fhall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Froiick. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations^ I can- 
not hitherto perfuade myfelf to fee that Mr, Froiick 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
reft of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his ab- 
fence. For when he talks on fubjefts known to the 
reft of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, brifknefs of interro- 
gation, and pertncfs of contempt ; and therefore if 
he has ftunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the firft ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little underilanding confer$ 
eminence at London, or that Mr. Froiick thinks us 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or that his 
faculties are benumbed by rural ftupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle lofes its animation in the polar climes« 

I would not, however, like many hafty philo(b>- 
phers, fearch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
cffeft ; and, therefore, I defire to be informed, whe-* 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr. 
Froiick. If he is celebrated by other tongues thaa 
his own, I Ihall willingly propagate his praife i but 
if he has fwelled among us with empty boafts, and 
honours conferred only by himfelf, I fliall treat him 
with ruftick fincerity, and drive him as an impoftor 
from this part of the kingdom to fomc region of 

more credulity, 

I am, &c. 

RVRICOLA* 
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which he has rencountered mountainous waves^ and 
dreadful catarafts. 

Nor lefs has been his tennerity by land, nor fetrr 
his hazards. He has reded with gkldinefs on the 
top of the monument; he has croflcd the ftrcct amidfi 
the rufh of coaches; he has l>een furrounded by 
robbers without number ; he has headed parties n 
the playhoufe ; he has fcaled the windows of every 
toad of whatever condition ; he has been hunted foi 
\vhole winters by his rivals; he has flept upon bulks* 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen ; he his 
refcued his friends from the bailiffs, has knocked 
down the conftable^ has bullied the judice, and per- 
formed many other exploits, that have filled tbt 
town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftanding 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he 1$, tf 
L.ondon, the eftablifhed arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the decifive judge of all performances 
of genius; that.no mufical performer is in repuu- 
tion till ^e opinion of Frolick has ratified his pre- 
tenfions ; that the theatres fufpend their fentence till 
he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud to 
concur : that no publick entertainment has failed or 
fuccceded, but becaufe he oppofed or favoured it; 
that all controvcrfics at the gaming-table arc re- 
ferred to his determination ; that he adjuds the ce- 
remonial at every aflembly, and prefcribes every 
fafliion of pleafure orof drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the pipers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted; and there 
are vcr\' few pofts, cither in the Rate or army, of 

which 
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which he has not more or lefs influenced the difpofal. 
He has been very frequently confulted both upon 
war and peace ; but the tinne is not yet come when 
the nation ihall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick. 

Yet, notwithftanding all thefe declarations, I can- 
not hitherto perfuadc myfelf to fee that Mr. Frolick 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
reft of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his ab- 
fence. For when he talks on fubjefts known to the 
reft of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, brifknefs of interro- 
gation, and pertncfs of contempt ; and therefore if 
he has ftunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the firft ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little underftanding confer^ 
eminence at L/)ndon, or that Mr. Frolick thinks us 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or diat his 
faculties are benumbed by rural ftupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle lofes its animation in the pokr climes* 

I would not, however, like many hafty philofe* 
phers, fearch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
effeft i and, therefore, I defire to be informed, whe<# 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr. 
Frolick. If he is celebrated by other tongues thau 
his own, I fhall willingly propagate his praife 1 but 
if he has fwelled among us with empty boafts, and 
honours conferred only by himfelf, I Ihall treat him 
with ruftick fincerity, and drive him as an impoftor 
from this part of the kingdom to fome region of 
more crediility. 

I am, &c. 

RuitIC0Lil« 
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which he has rencountered mountainous waves^ aod 
dreadful cataraft$. 

Nor lefs has been his temerity by land, nor fcwr 
his hazards. He has reeled with giddinefs on the 
top of the monument; he has croflcd the ftrcet amii& 
the rufh of coaches ; he ' has l>een furroundcd by 
robbers without number » he has headed panics £ 
the playhoufe ; he has fcaled the windows of erm 
toad of whatever condition -, he has been hunted for 
Vhole winters by his rivals; he has flept upon bulks, 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachmen i he has 
refcued his friends from the bsuliffs, has knocked 
down the conftable^ has bullied the juftice, and per- 
formed many other exploits, that have filled ck 
town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yet greater is the fame of his underftandiog 
than his bravery ; for he informs us, that he is, u 
London, the eftablifhcd arbitrator of all points of 
honour, and the decifive judge of all performances 
of genius ; that, no mufical performer is in reputa- 
tion till the opinion of Frolick has ratified his prc- 
Tcnfions; that the theatres fufpend their fentence t:D 
he begins the clap or hifs, in which all are proud to 
concur : that no publick entertainment has failed or 
fuccceded, but becaufc he oppofed or favoured it; 
that all controverfies at the gaming-table are re- 
ferred to \\U determination ; that he adjufts the ce- 
remonial at every alTcmbly, and prefcribes every 
fafhiou of pleafure or of drefs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in the pipers 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted; and chere 
are vcr\' few pofts, cither in the ftate or army, of 
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which he has not more or lefs influenced the difpofal. 
He has been very frequently confulted both upon 
war and peace ; but the tinne is not yet come when 
the nation ihall know how much it is indebted to the 
genius of Frolick. 

Yet^ notwithftanding all thefe declarations^ I can* 
not hitherto perfuadc myfelf to fee that Mr. Frolick 
has more wit, or knowledge, or courage, than the 
reft of mankind, or that any uncommon enlargement 
of his faculties has happened in the time of his ab- 
fence. For when he talks on fubjefts known to the 
reft of the company, he has no advantage over us, 
but by catches of interruption, brifknefs of interro- 
gation, and pertncfs of contempt ; and therefore if 
he has ftunned the world with his name, and gained 
a place in the firft ranks of humanity, I cannot but 
conclude, that either a little underftanding confer^ 
eminence at Ijondon, or that Mr. Frolick thinks us 
unworthy of the exertion of his powers, or diat his 
faculties are benumbed by rural ftupidity, as the mag- 
netick needle lofes its animation in the pokr climes* 

I would not, however, like many hafty philofe* 
phers, fearch after the caufe till I am certain of the 
cffeft J and, therefore, I defirc to be informed, whe-f 
ther you have yet heard the great name of Mr. 
Frolick. If he is celebrated by other tongues than 
his own, I fhall willingly propagate his praife 1 but 
if he has fwelled among us with empty boa(b> and 
honours conferred only by himfelf, I fhall treat him 
with ruftick fincerity, and drive him as an impoftor 
from this part of the kingdom to fome region of 
more crediility. 

I am, &c. 

RuitIC0Lil« 
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which he has rencountered mountainous 
dreadful catara£t$. 

Nor lefs has been his temerity by land 
his hazards. He has refcled with giddii 
top of the moirtlment ; he has crofled the f 
the rufh of coaches ; he * has l>een fun 
robbers without number ; he has heade 
the playhoufe ; he has fcaled the windoiR 
toaft of whatever condition ; he has been 
Vhole inters by his rivals; he has flept t 
he has cut chairs, he has bilked coachnrv 
refcued hb friends from the bauliffs, hi 
down the conftable, has bullied the juftic 
formed many other exploits, that hav< 
town with wonder and with merriment. 

But yec greater is the fame of his un< 
than his bravery i for he informs us^ tha 
London, the eftabliOied arbitrator of al 
honour, and the decifive judge of all p< 
of genius ; that, no mufical performer h 
tion till ^e opinion of Frolick has ratifi 
tenfions} that the theatres fufpend their ( 
he begins the clap or hifs, in which all ai 
'concur : that no publick entertainment h 
fucceeded, but becaufe he oppofed or f 
that all controverlies at the gaming-tal 
ferred to his determination -, that he adj 
remonial at every affcmbly, and prefci 
fafhion of pleafure orof drcfs. 

With every man whofe name occurs in 
of the day, he is intimately acquainted j 
are very few pofts, cither in the Rate Q 
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Numb. 62. Saturday, Oaobcr 20, 175a 

Hume tgo TriffUmi cupirem tmfiiudirt tmwrtu^ 

Mifit in iimotrnm fui nuU/emim bmamm : 
Name eg9 Medae ^iUimfr^nmrt drae99ts^ 

S^ms kahutjkgiimt MrvMp Cmrimkep tmm ; 
Jimmc eg$ jmSmmiat •fianm fmmtci ptmami^ 

Zi^Ktmatp Pir/ati Ditimk^ fivt imms. On^ 



Mow would I moont bis car, whole bounteous I 

Firft Ibw'd with teeming ieed the furrowed laad : 

Now to Mtda^% dragons fix my rclnsy 

That fwiftlj bore her from C9rimihim9 plains ; 

Now on D^daiiau vraxen pinions flray. 

Or dioTe which wifted Per/eus on his way. F* Liwii. 



ro the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

I AM a young woman of a very large formnf, 
which, if my parents would have been pctfuaiM 
to comply with the rules and cuftoms of the potiir 
part of mankind, might long fince have railed me to 
the kigheft honours of the female world; but ib 
ftrangely have they hitherto contrived to wafie my 
life, that I am now on the borders of twenty, with- 
out having ever danced but at our nK>nthly aflembly, 
or been toafted but among a few gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood, or fcen any company in which it 
was worth a wifh to be diftinguilhed. 

My father having impaired his patrimony in fo- 
licit! ng a place at court, at laft grew wife enough to 
ccafc his purfuit, aodj to repair the confequences of 

expenfire 
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expeniive attendance and negligence of his affairs, 
married a lady much older than himfelf, who had 
lived in the faihionable world till (he was confidered 
as an encumbrance upon parties of pleafure, and as 
I can colleft from incidental informations^ retired 
from gay afiemblies juft time enough to efcape the 
mortification of univcrfal negleft. 

She was, however, ftill rich, and not yet wrin- 
kled ; my father was too diftrefsfully embarrafled to 
think much on any thing but the means of extrica- 
tion, and though it is not likely that he wanted 
the delicacy which polite converfation will always 
produce in underftandings not remarkably defec- 
tive, yet he was contented with a match, by which 
he might be fet free from inconveniencies, that 
would have deftroyed all the pleafures of imagina- 
tion, and taken from foftnefs and beauty the power 
of delighting. 

As they were both fomewhat difgufted with their 
treatment in the world, and married, though with- 
out any diflike of each other, yet priAci{>ally for 
the fake of fetting themfelves free from depcadcaoe 
on caprice or fafhion, they foon retired into the 
country, and devoted their lives to rural bufiaefs and 
diverfions. 

They had not much reafon to rtgret the chaogp 
of their (ituation ; for their vanity, which had fi> 
long been tormented by negle^ and diiappointm€iK» 
was here Ratified with every honour that could be 
paid them. Their long familiarity with publicklifc 
ixiade them the oracles of all thofc who a^ircd cp 
intelligence, or politenefs. My father didated poli- 
ticks, my mother prefcribcd the mode, and it was fuf- 
j ficient 
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ficient to entitle any family to Ibme coafideratioa, 
that they were known to vifit at Mrs. Coiifdy*s. 

In this ftate they- were, to fpeak in the ftyle qtn^ 
▼elliftsy made happy by the birth of your ( 
dent. My parents had no other child, I 
fore not brow-beaten by a faucy brother, or loft it 
a multitude of coheirefles, whofe fortimes bciig 
equal J would probably have conferred equal mcrii; 
and procured equal regard i and as my mother wm 
now old, my underftanding and my pcrlbn had 6k 
play, my enquiries were not checked, my advaoai 
towards importance were not reprefled, mnd I «m 
loon fuflFered to tell my own opinions, and early ac- 
cuftoined to hear my own praifcs. 

By thefe accidenul advantages I was imich cs- 
alted above the young ladies with whom I converiisdi 
and was treated by them with great deference. I 
faw none who did not fcem to confefs my fuperioritj^ 
and to be held in awe by the fplendour of my jp* 
pearance ; for the fondnefs of my father made hinh 
felf pleafed to fee me drcfled, and my mother hadao 
vanity nor expenccs to hinder her from concurring 
with his inclinations. 

Thus, Mr. Rambler, I lived without much defiie 
after any thing beyond the circle of our viGts ; and 
here I (hould have quietly continued to portion out 
my time among my books, and my needle, and mr 
company, had not my curiofity been every nruxntnt 
excited by the converfation of my parents,iriio, when- 
ever they (it down to familiar prattle, and endeavour 
the entertainment of each other, immediately tranA 
port thcmfelves to London, and relate fome adven- 
ture in a hackney-coach^ fome frolick at a mafque- 

ridcj 
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rade, feme converfation in the Park, or fome quarrel 
at an affcmbly, difplay the magnificence of a birth- 
• night, relate the conquefts of maids of honour, or 
give a hiftory of diverflons, (hows, and entertain* 
ments, which I had never known but from their ac- 
counts. 

I am fo well verfed in the hiftory of the gay world, 
that I can relate, with great pundkuality, the lives of 
all the laft race of wits and beauties j can enumerate, 
with exadl chronology, the whole fucceflion of cele- 
brated fingers, muficians, tragedians, comedians, 
and harlequins; can tell to the laft twenty years all 
the changes of fafhions; and am, indeed, a complete 
antiquary with rcfpedt to head-drefTes^ dances, and 
operas. 

You will eafily imagine, Mr. Rambler, that I 
could not hear thcfc narratives, for fixteen years to- 
gether, without fuffcring fome impreffion, and wifh- ■ 
ing myfelf nearer to thofe places where every hour 
brings fome new plcafure, and life is diverfified with 
an unexhaufted fucceflion of felicity. 

I indeed often afked my mother why fhe left a 
place which fhe recoUeAed with fo much delight, and 
why fhe did not vifit London once a year, like fpmc 
other ladies, and initiate me in the world by fhowing 
me its amufements, its grandeur, and its variety. 
But fhe always told me that the days which fhe had 
feen were fuch as will never come again j that all 
diverfion is now degenerated, that the converfation 
of the prefent age is infipid, that their fafhions are 
unbecoming, their cuftoms abfurd, and their morals 
corrupt; that there is no ray left of the genius 
which enlightened the times that fhe remembers ; 

that 
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Numb. 63. Tuxsday, OSober ai, 175a 

Sitf€ JkcemJiT'vu ; mo£^ rigts mtftu tttrmrttms^ 
Omnia wuigna loqutns : m*d9, fit mihi wum/m trifet^ tf 
Concha /alts fmrit it toga, ftur dtfimden/rigmt, 
^uamw ^affa^ fuiot. Hm. 

New with two hundred (laves he ciDwds his tnic ( 

Kow wadki with ten. In high and haoghcyJInus 

At mom, of kings and gorernon he prates ; 

At night,— ^ A frugal table, O ye fatc^ 

«' A little (hell the facred £ilt to hold* 

** And clothes, tho* coarfe, to keep me from the col^** 

IT has been remarked^ perhaps, by every wiiccr, 
who has left behind him obfcrvations upon lite, 
that no man is pleafed with his prefent Itate, whic^ 
proves equally unfatisfa&ory> fays Horace, whether 
fallen upon by chance, or chofen with delibermdoo ; 
we are always difgufted with fome circumftmnce or 
other of our fituadon, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleflings, or lefs ezpofcd to 
calamities. 

This univerfal difcontent has been generally 
mentioned with great feverity of cenfure, as unrea* 
fonable in itfclf, fmce of two, equally envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larger (hare of 
happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne* 
ccffary gloom, by withdrawing our minds frooi the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happineis 
which our (late affords us, and fixing our attentioa 
upon foreign objeds, which we only behold to de- 

preu 
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preis ourfclvcs, and increafe our mifery by injurious 
companions. , 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the hearty fo as to excite refolutions of 
obtaining) at whatever price, the condition to which 
fuch tranfcendent privileges arc fuppofed to be an- 
nexed i when it burfts mtcradlion, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuftice, it is to be purfued 
with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts, it difturbs none 
but him 1^0 has happened to admir it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deferve fome pity, and 
admit fome excufe. 

That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufEkiently enthuGaftical to maintain ; 
becaufe though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicifli- 
tudes in his own ftate, and muft therefore be con- 
. vinced that life is fufceptible of more or lefs felicity. 
What then Ihall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grafp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it poflfible to be increafed, and believe that any par- 
ticular change of fituation will increafe it ? 

If he that finds himfclf uneitfy may reafonably 
make efforts to rid himfelf from vexation, all man,- 
kind have a fufficient plea for fome degree of reft- 
lefinefs, and the fault feems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclulion, in favour of fome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs 
to believe, that the mifery which our own paflions 

Vol. V. D d aivd 
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Numb. 65. Tujesoat, Ckhiier aa, 175a 

Zifp€dmtm/€rvi\ m§dh ngttuffm mrmnim, 
Ommis wuifimm hfrnm :9mdhffii mihi W B ti^ ^^^^9 ^ 

^mmmvbirmfk^ fmmi. Hi 

Now with two hmidred flaves be canowds lib 1 

Now walki with ten. In higli tad I 

A % morn, ofUngt and gofc ra or i he pnces ^ 

Atnigbtt-^oAfeigaltilikb Oyefiod^' 

«« AlitdeOeUdicfiMitdfiiktoliQU. 

«* And dochesj tho* coarfe, to keep me fitmi the coU."* 

F&4SCU. 



IT has been remarked, perhi^ hj every ' 
who has left behind him obferracioiis upon Vk^ 
that no man is pleafed with his prefent ftatr» wlydi 
proves equally unfatisfa&ory, fays Horace, vActkr 
fallen upon by chance, or chofen with delibenciaii 
we are always difgufted with feme circumlbuioe er 
other of our fituadon, and imagine the coodidoo cf 
others more abundant in bleflings, or leia CKpofed a 
calamities. 

This univerfal difcontent has been generally 
mentioned with great feverity of cenfure, as unrea* 
fonable in itfclf, fince of two, equally envious of 
each other, both cannot have the larg^ fliare of 
happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
ceflary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happiae6 
which our ftate affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign obje&s, which we only behold to de* 
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prcfs ourfclvcs, and increafe our mifery by injurious 
comparifons. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the heart, fo as to excite refolutions of 
obtaining) at whatever price, the condition to which 
fuch tranfcendent privileges arc fuppofed to be an- 
nexed! when it burfls inter adtion, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuftice, it is to be purfued 
with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts, it difturbs none 
but him 1^0 has happened to admir it, and, how- 
ever it may ill«crrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deferve fome pity, and 
admit fome excufe. 

That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufEkiently enthufiallical to maintain ; 
becaufe though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicifli- 
tudes in his own ftate, and muft therefore be con- 
. vinced that life is fufceptible of more or lefs felicity. 
What then Ihall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grafp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it poflfible to be increafed, and believe that any par- 
ticular change of fituation will increafe it ? 

If he that finds himfclf uncrfy may reafonably 
make efforts to rid himfclf from vexation, all man,- 
kind have a fufficicnt plea for fome degree of reft- 
lefinefs, and the fault feems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclufion, in favour of fome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs 
to believe, that the mifery which our own paflions 
Vol. V. D d ^.^i 
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Numb. 63. Tuxsday, OQober 22, 175a 

* HsMmi f^t Jtuemfs^ 

Sitfi deam/irves ; me^o re^es m/fiu tttrgtrcbmi^ 

Omnia magna loqueuj : moi/i, fit mibi mtn/m trifes^ tf 

Concha faiis fmri^ it toga, jtut diftadert frigta^ 

^namvis crmffa^ fuiot. Hot. 

New with two hundred (laves he crowds his train t 

Kow walk^ with ten. In high and haaghtjTlrain 

At morny of kings and governors he prates ; 

At night,—** A frugal uhle, O ye fatet» 

** A little (hell the facred £dt to hold, 

•• And clothes, tho* coarfe, to keep xnc fixnn the coLi" 

IT has been remarked, perhaps, by every writtr, 
who has left behind him obfervations upon litici 
that no man is pleafed with his prefent Itate^ whkik 
proves equally unfatisfadory, fays Horace, wbethn 
fallen upon by chance, or chofen with deliberation ; 
we are always difgufted with fome circumftance or 
other of our fituadon, and imagine the condition of 
others more abundant in bleflings, or lefs expofcd co 
calamities. 

This univerfal difcontent has been generally 
mentioned with great fcverity of cenfure, as unrea* 
fonable in itfclf, fince of two, equally envious ci 
each other, both cannot have the larger (hare of 
happinefs, and as tending to darken life with unne- 
ccffary gloom, by withdrawing our minds from the 
contemplation and enjoyment of that happinels 
which our (late affords us, and fixing our attention 
upon foreign objefts, which we only behold to de- 
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prcfs ourfelvcs, and increafe our mifery by injurious 
companions. 

When this opinion of the felicity of others predo- 
minates in the hearty fo as to excite refolutions of 
obtaining) at whatever price, the condition to which 
fuch tranfcendent privileges are iuppofed to be an- 
nexed i when it burfts inter adlion, and produces 
fraud, violence, and injuftice, it is to be purfued 
with all the rigour of legal punifhments. But while 
operating only upon the thoughts, it difturbs none 
but him 1^0 has happened to admir it, and, how- 
ever it may interrupt content, makes no attack on 
piety or virtue, I cannot think it fo far criminal or 
ridiculous, but that it may deferve fome pity, and 
admit fome excufe. 

That all are equally happy, or miferable, I fup- 
pofe none is fufEkiently enthuGaftical to maintain ; 
becaufe though we cannot judge of the condition of 
others, yet every man has found frequent vicifli- 
tudes in his own ftate, and muft therefore be con- 
. vinced that life is fufceptible of more or lefs felicity. 
What then Ihall forbid us to endeavour the altera- 
tion of that which is capable of being improved, and 
to grafp at augmentations of good, when we know 
it poffible to be increafed, and believe that any par- 
ticular change of (ituation will increafe it ? 

If he that finds himfelf uneitfy may reafonably 
make efforts to rid himfelf from vexation, all man,- 
kind have a fufficient plea for fome degree of reft- 
lefinefs, and the fault feems to be little more than 
too much temerity of conclulion, in favour of fome- 
thing not yet experienced, and too much readinefs 
to believe, that the mifery which our own paflions 
Vol. V. D d aivd 
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and appetites produce^ is brought upon us by 
dcnul caufes> and external efficients. 

It is> indeed^ frequently difcoTered by m, due 
we complained too haftily of peculiar hardfiiips, a4 
imagined ouHelves diftinguiflied by embarrafiBna^ 
in which other clafles of my are equally eacasgld. 
We often change a lighter for a greater evil, ni 
w](h ourfelves reftored again to the ftate from which 
we thought it defirable to be delivered. But dbi 
knowledge, though it is eafily gained by die ciiik 
18 not always attainable any other way^ and ihtt 
error cannot juftly be reproached, whilft rcaAMi cmU 
not obviate, nor prudence avoid. 

To take a view at once diftinft and comprehn* 
live of human life, with all its intricacies of cod* 
bination, and varieties of connexion, is beyond Hk 
power of mortal intelligences. Of the ftare wid 
which practice has not acquainted us, we fnatdi i 
glimpfe, we difccrn a point, and regulate the reft bf 
pafTion, and by fancy. In this enquiry every (^ 
vourite prt-juUice, every innate defire, is bufy to 
deceive us. We are unhappy, at leaft lefs happy 
than our nature feems to admit ; we neceflkrily de- 
fire the melioration of our lot; what wc defire, «e 
very reafonably fcek, and what we fcek wc are nani- 
rally eager to believe that we have found. Our con- 
fidence is ofren difappointed, but our reafon is r.oc 
convinced, and there is no man who does not hope 
for fomcthing which he has not, though perhaps his 
^ iflics lie unaftivc, becaufe he forefces the difficuhr 
of attainment. As among the numerous ftudenrs of 
Hcn.ictick philofophy, not one appears to have de- 
fined from the talk of tranfmutation, from coavi&ioD 

of 
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of its impoffibility, but from wcarincft of toil, or. 
impatience of delay, a broken body^ or exhauftcd 
fortune. 

Irrefolution and mutability are often the faults of 
men, whofe views are wide, and whofe imagination 
is vigorous and excurfiv^, becaufe they cannot con* 
fine their thoughts within dkir own boundaries of 
a6tion> but are continually ranging pver all the fcene$ 
of human exigence, and confcquently are often ape 
10 conceive that they fall upon new regions of plea- 
furc, and §kn new impoffibilities of happinefs. Thus 
fhty are buQefl^ith a perpetual fuccellion of fchemes, 
and pafs their lives in alternate elation and forrow, for 
want of that calm and immoveable acquiefcence in 
their condition, by which men fif (lowjcr underftand* 
ings are fi^^ (or ever to a certain point, or led 09 
in the plain beaten tracl^:, which their fathers and 
grand-fures have crod before them. 

Of two conditions of life equally inviting to thf 
prc^pcdt, that will always have thie difadvantage 
which we have already tried ; becaufe the evils 
which we have felt we cannot extenuate 5 and 
though w« have, perhaps from nature, the power as 
well of aggravating the calamity which we fear, as 
4of heightening the bleiling we expert, yet in thofe 
meditations which we indulge by choice, and which 
are not forced upon the mind by necefllty, we have 
always the art of fixing our regard upon the more 
pleafmg images, and fuffer hope to difpofc the lights 
by which we look upon' futurity. 

The good and iU of different modes of life are 

fbn^etimes fo equally oppofed, that perhaps no man 

CYtr yet made his choice between th^ upon a fiilt 

D d 2 cowifltv^xv^ 
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conviclion, and adequate knowledge ; and ihrrfcr? 
fluftuition of will is not more wonderful, when » 
arc propofcd to the election, than ofcillacior.s of x 
beam charged with equal weights. The mini » 
fboner imagines itfelf determined by feme pimies 
advantage, than fome convenience of equal weigh: 
is difcovcred on the other fide, and the refolinoes 
which are fuggefted by the niceft examination, rt 
often repented as foon as they are taken. 

FAimenes, a young man of great abilities^ inhertef 
a largo eftate from a father, long cminenr'ln contp- 
ruous employments. His father, harailed with com- 
petitions, and perplexed with multiplicity' of bus- 
nvf-, recommended the quiet of a private ftibw 
with fo much force, that Kumenes for fome yen 
rcfifLed every motion of ambitious wifhes ; but bc:=£ 
once provoked by t!ic fight of oppreffion, which k 
rould not rcdrefs, he began to think it the duty c:' 
an honcfl nnn to en.ihl-.' himfelf to proteA orhrr*, 
ariJ ijr.idiially felt a deliic of greatnefs, excifcJ bv 
a thour.ind projects of advantage to his cour.trr, 
1 1's fortune placed him in the fcnate, his knowIeJrr 
and eloquence advanced him at court, anfd he poi'- 
kMk\l that authority and iniV/'.-nce which he had rr- 
folvcd to exert for the haj^r • ' fs of mankind. 

I \r now became acqu:i' .1 with greatnefs, zri 
WAS in a Ihorz time convinced, that in proporrin :> 
:\\K' ] .)wcr (it* doing well is c:*L;rircd, the tempcatit>:-.i 
fo (i.i ill are inuhij^li'.-J dnA cn:'orced. He felt h;m- 
:/.. .'...:/ liVjiiup.t in danger of bcijig either fevluced 
.»i 1: V( 11 tro:n l::s iionell purpofes. Somciimri a 
li.c:..i was :j be p::::ilied, ami fomctimes a rival to 
Lc cijihcd, by nicanb which hi:i confcicnce could 

not 
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not approve. Sometimes he was forced to comply 
with the prejudices of the publick, and fometimes 
with the fchemes of the miniftry. He was by de- 
grees wearied with perpetual ftruggles to unite po- 
licy and Virtue, and went back to retirement as the 
ihclter of innocence, perfuaded that he could only 
hope to benefit mankind by a blamelefs example of 
private virtue. Here he fpent fome years in tran- 
quillity aid beneficence ; but finding that corrup- 
tion increafed, and falfe opinions in government 
prevailed, he thought himfclf again fummoned to 
pods of publick truft, from which new evidence of 
his own weaknefs again determined him to retire. 

Thus men may be made inconftant by virtue and 
by vice, by too much or too little thought ; yet in- 
conftancy, however dignified by its motives, is^ always 
to be avoided, becaufe life allows us but a fmall tinric 
for enquiry and experiment, and he that fteadily ei^- 
deavours at excellence, in whatever employment^ 
will more benefit mankind than he that hefitates in 
chufmg his part till he is called to the performance. 
The traveller that refolutely follows a rough and 
winding path, will fooner reach the end of his jour- 
ney, than he that is always changing his direftion, 
and waftes the hours of daylight in looking for 
fmoother ground, and (horter paflages. 
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without malice, and to betray without treacherr. 
Any of thefc may be ufeful to the communitT, ind 
pals through the world with the reputation of good 
purpcfcs and uncorrupted morals, but they arc tnf: 
for clofc and tender intimacies. He cannot pro- 
perly be chofen for a friend, whofe kindncfs is ex- 
haled bv its own warmth, or frozen by the firft biai 
of flandfr; he cannot be a ufeful counfcllor, mho 
will hear no opinion bu: his own ; he will not nwick 
invite confidence whofe principal maxim is to lu!"- 
pect J nor can the candour and franknefs of that nua 
be much efteemed, who fpreads his arms to hun^ic- 
kind, and makes every man, without diftinctioo, a 
denizen of his bofom. 

That friendfhip may be at once fond and lalline, 
there muft not only be equal virtue on each pan, but 
virtue of the fame kind ; not only the fame end mi:4 
be propofed, but the fame means mull be approved 
by both. We arc often, by fuperticial accomplilh- 
ments and accidental endcamients, induced to love 
thoic whom wp cannot eftccm; wc are fometimcs, br 
great abilities, and inconteftable evidences of virtue, 
compelled to efteem thofe whom wc cannot love. B j: 
friendfhip, compounded of cftecm and love, dcrivci 
f'ru.n one its tenderncfs, and its permanence from the 
cnhvr ; and therefore requires not only that its carJi- 
iLitcs Ihould jj;ain the judgment, but that they Ihuuld 
M tract the aliedions ; that ihey Ihould not only be 
Wi.n in the day of uiiirefs, but gay in the hour oi 
i"!i. y ; not only uicfiil in exigencies, but pleafsng 
in l..in liar life ; tlieir prefence Ihould give chcerful- 
r.cis as v.crll as coura^a*, and dilpcl alike the gloom 
cL ic..;- a;: J ui melanciioly. 

To 
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. To this mutual complacency is generally rcquifitc 
an uniformity of opinions, at Icaft of thofe aftivc 
^d confpicuous principles which difcriminate parties 
in government, and fefts in religion, and which 
every day operate more or lefs on the common bufi* 
nefs of life. For though great tendernefs has, per-, 
haps, been fometimes known to continue between 
men eminent in contrary factions ; yet fuch friends 
are to be fhewn rather as prodigies than examples, 
and it is no more proper to regulate our conduft by 
fuch inftances, than to leap a precipice, becaufe fomc 
have fallen from it and efcaped with lifct 

It cannot but be extremely difficult to prefcrve 
private kindnefs in the midft of publick oppofition, 
in which will neceflarily be involved a thoufand in- 
cidents, extending their influtnce toxonverfation and 
privacy. Men engaged, by moral or religious mo- 
tives, in contrary parties, will generally look with 
different eyes upon every man, and decide almoft 
every queftion upon different principles. When 
fuch occafions of difpute happen, f[> comply is to 
betray our caufe, and to maintain friendfliip by 
ceafing to deferve it ; to be filenr, is to lofe the hap- 
pinefe and dignity of independence, to live in perpe- 
tual conftraint, and to defert, if not to betray : and 
who (hall determine which of two friends (hall yield, 
where neither believes himfelf miftaken, and both 
confefs the importance of the queftion ? What then 
remains but contradiction and debate ? and from 
thofe what can be expeftcd, but acrimony and vehe- 
mence, the infolencc of triumph, the vexation of de- 
feat, and, in time, awearinef^ of conteft, and an ex- 

tin^ioq 
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tinAion of benevolence P Exchange of endcarmeou 
and interconrfe of civility may continue, indeed, at 
boughs may for a while be verdant, when the root 
is wounded ; but the poifon of difcord is infufVt!» 
and though the countenance may prefcrve its finik, 
the heart is hardening and contrafbing. 

That man will not be long agreeable, whom «e 
iee only in times of ferioufnefs and feverity ; and 
therefore to maintain the foftnefs and lerenity of be- 
nevolence, it is neceifary that friends partake eack 
others pleafures as well as cares, and be led to the 
iame diverfions by (imilitudeof tafte. This is, hov* 
ever, not to be confidered as equally indiipenlable 
with conformity of principles, becaufe any man m^ 
honeftly, according to the precepts of Horace, refiga 
the gratification! o^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ humour of another, 
and Inendfliip may well dcferve the I'lcrifice of plea* 
iure, though not of confcicnce. 

It was once confefled to me, by a painter, thu 
no profcflbr of his art ever loved another. This dr- 
claracion is fo ffr juftificd by the knowledge of life, 
as to damp the hopes of warm and confVant friend* 
Ihip, between men whom their ftudies have made 
competitors, and whom every favourer and every 
cenfurcr are hourly inciting againft each other. The 
utmoft expedbation that experience can warrant, is, 
rhat they (hould forbear open hoftilities and fecret 
machinations, and when the whole fraternity is at- 
tacked, be able to unite againft a common foe. Some 
however, though few, may perhaps be found, lo 
wiiom emulation has not been able to overpower ge- 
ncrofiry, who are diftinguifhed from lower beings by 
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nobler motives than the love of fame, and can prc- 
ferve the facred flame of friendlhip from the gufts of 
pride, and the rubbifh of intereft. 

Friendfliip is fcldom lading but between equals, or 
where the fuperiority on one fide is reduced by fomc 
equivalent advantage on the other. Benefits which 
cannot be repaid, and obligations which cannot be 
difchargcd, are not commonly found to increafe af- 
fection i they excite gratitude indeed, and heighten 
veneration, but commonly take away that cafy free- 
dom, and familiarity of intercourfe, without which,' 
though there may be fidelity, and zeal, and admira* 
tion, there cannot be friendfliip. Thus imperfeft 
are all earthly bleffingsi the great effedl of friend^ 
ihip is beneficence, yet by the firft a£t of uncommoii 
kindnefs it is endangered, lijke plants that bear their 
fruit and die. Yet this conlideration ought not Go 
reftrain bounty, or reprefs compafllon ; for duty is 
to be preferred before convenicncei and he that }a(es 
part of the pleafures of friendihip by his generofity, 
^ins in its place thegratulationof lib confcience. 
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in the woods, and the torrents tunnbled from the 
fcilb, 

Worl^'d into fudden nge by wintry (how'rs, 
Down the fteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain fhepherd hears the diftant noife. 

Thus forlorn and diflreflcd, he wandered through 
the wild, without knowing whither he was going, or 
whether he was every moment drawing nearer to 
fafety or to deftrucbion. At length not fear but la- 
bour began to overcome him -, his breath grew fliort^ 
and his knees trembled, and he was on the point of 
lying down in refignation to his fate, when he beheld 
dirough the brambles the glimmer of a uper. He 
advanced towards the light, and finding that it pro- 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called hum- 
bly at the door, and obtained admiflion. The old 
man fet before him fuch provifions as he had col- 
lefted for himfelf, on which Obidah fed with eagcr- 
nefs and gratitude. 

When the repaft was over, *' Tell me," faid the 
hermit, " by what chance thou haft been brought 
*' hither; I have been now twenty years an in- 
** habitant of the wildernefs, in which J never faw 
*« s^ man before." Obidah then related the occur- 
rences of his journey, without any concealment or 
palliation* 

" Son," faid the hermit, " let the errors and 
^^ foUics, ike dangers aud efcape of tjiis day, Cnk 

6 "deep 
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It is common to confidcr thofc whom wc find in- 
fcftcd with an unrcafonablc regard for trifling ac- 
complifhments, as chargeable with all the coofe- 
quences of their folly, and as the authors of thrr 
own unhappinefs: but, perhaps, thofc whom « 
thus fcorn or dcteft, have more claim to tendcruri 
than has been yet allowed them. Before wc permit 
our feverity to break loofe upon any fault or error, 
we ought furcly to confider how much wc have coua- 
tenanced or promoted it. We fee multitudes bufr 
in the purfuit of riches, at the cxpencc of wifdom 
and of virtue j but we fee the reft of mankind ap- 
proving their conduft, and inciting their cagemrts, 
by paying that regard and deference to wealth, 
which wifdom and virtue only can defcrvc. We fft 
women univerfally jealous of the reputation of their 
beauty, and frequently look with contempt on th? 
care with which they ftudy their complexion?, en- 
deavour topreferveor to fupply the bloom of youth, 
regulate every ornament, twift their hair into cjr!?, 
and fliade their faces from the weather. Wc rccorr- 
niend the care of their nobler part, and tell them 
how little addition is made by all their arts to the 
graces of the mind. But when was it known rh« 
female goodncfs or knowledge was able to attrad 
that officioufnefs^ or infpirc that ardour, which 
ity produces whenever it appears? And wirh 
I can : endeavour to perfuade the ladies, 
! i It the toilet is loft in vanir\-, when 

7 r nt fomc new conviAion, that 
! r cfTcdlually promoted by a rib- 
Ij than by tlic bcightcft z& of 
r 
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In every inftancc of vanity it will be found, that 
the blame ought to be (hared among more than it 
generally reaches ; all who exalt trifles by im- 
moderate praife, or inftigate needlefs emulation by 
invidious incitements, are to be conGdered as per* 
verters of reafon, and corrupters of the world : and 
fince every man is obliged to promote happinefs and 
virtue, he fhould be careful not to miflead unwary 
minds, by appearing to fet too high a value upon 
things by which no real excellence is conferred. 



Numb. 67. Tuesday, November 6, 1750W 

Exiks, the proverb (ajs, fubfiil on hope, 
Delafiye hope (Hll points to diftant good. 
To good that mocks approach. 

THERE is no tentper fo generally indulged 
as hope; other paCions operate by ftarts on 
particular occafions, or in certain parts of life^ but 
hope begins with the firft power of comparing our 
a&ual with our poflible ftate, and attends us through 
every ftage and period, always urging us forward to 
new acquilitionsj and holding out fome diftant blelT* 
iqg to our view, promifmg us either relief from pain> 
or increafe of happinefs. 

(iope is neceffary in every condition. The mi- 

ieries of poverty, of licknefs, of captivity, would, 

without this comfort, be infupportablc^ nor does 

£c 4 ix 
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it appear that the happiell lot of terrcftrial eziftcact 
cai\fct us above the want of this general blefiagi 
or that life, when the gifts of nature and of fortiar 
are accumulated upon it, would not (till be wretdwd, 
were it not elevated and delighted by the czpeda* 
don of fome new pofleflion, of fome enjoyment ycc 
behind, by which the wifh fliall be at laft (atis&od, 
and the heart filled up to its utmoft extent. 

Hope is, indeed, very fallacious, and proiniiis 
what it feldom gives; but its promiies are noie 
valuable than the gifts of fortune, and it fcldoai 
iruftrates us without afluring us of recompenfing ^ 
delay by a greater bounty. 

1 was mufing on this ftrange inclination whid 
every man feels to deceive himfelf, and confideriag 
the advantages and dangers proceeding from cixis 
gay profpeft of futurity, when, falling afleep, on t 
fudden I found myfclf placed in a garden, of which 
my fight could dcfcry no limits. Every fcene abon: 
me was gay and gladfomc, light with funlhine, and 
.fragrant with perfumes; the ground was painted 
with all the variety of fpring, and all the choir af 
nature was finging in the groves. When I had re- 
covered from the firft raptures, with which the coo- 
fufion of pleafure had for a nme entranced me, I 
began to take a particular and deliberate view of 
this delightful region. I then perceived that I hid 
yet higher gratifications to expect, and that, at a 
fmall diftance from me, there were brighter flowers, 
clearer fountains, and more lofty groves, where the 
birds, which I yet heard but faintly, were evening 
all the power of melody. The trees about me were 
autiful with verdure, and fragrant with bloflbnu ; 

but 
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but I was tempted to leave them by the fight of ripe 
fruits, which Teemed to hang only to be pluckec^ I 
therefore walked haftily forwards, but found, as I 
^proceeded, that the colours of the field faded at my 
approach, the fruit fell before I reached it, the birds 
flew ftill finging before me, and though I prefled 
onward with great celerity, I was ftill in fight of 
pleafures of which I could not yet gain the poflfeffion^ 
and which feemed to mock my diligence, and to re- 
tire as I advanced. 

Though I was confounded with fo many alterna- 
tions of joy and grief, I yet perfifted to go forward, 
in hopes that thefe fugitive delights would in time 
* be overtaken. At length I faw an innumerable mul- 
titude of every age and fex, who feemed all to par- 
take of fome general felicity ; for every cheek was 
flufiied with confidence, and every q^e fparkled with 
eagernefs : yet each appeared to have fome particular 
and fecret pleafure, and very few were willing to 
communicate their intentions, or extend their con- 
cern beyond themfclves. Moft of them feemed^ by 
the rapidity of their motion, too bufy to gratify the 
curiofity of a ftranger, and therefore I was content 
for a while to gaze upon them, without interrupting 
them with troublefome enquiries. At laft I obferved 
one man worn with time, and unable to ftruggle in 
the crowd ; and, therefore, fuppofing him more at 
Icifure, I began to accoft him : but he turned from 
me with anger, and told me he mud not be difturbjed> 
for the great hour of projection was now come, when 
Mercury fliould lofe his wings, and flavery ihould 
no longer dig the mine for gold, 

I IcCt 
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I Icfc him, and attempted anothcrj whofc foftccis 
of mien, and eafy movement, gave me rcafon to hope 
for a more agreeable reception : but he told met 
with a low bow, that nothing would make him n)ore 
happy than an opportunity of ferving me, which be 
could not now want, for a place which he had been 
twenty years foliciting would be foon vacant. From 
him I had recourfc to the next, who was departing 
in hafte to take poffeffion of the eftatc of an uock» 
who by the courfe of nature could not live long. 
He that followed was preparing to dive for trcafure 
in a new- invented bell ; and another was on the poiot 
of difcovering the longitude. 

Being thus rejected whercfoever I applied tnjfdi 
for information, I began to imagine it beft to dcfift 
from enquiry, and try what my own obferratioo 
would difcover# but feeing a young man, gay and 
thoiightlcfs, I refolved upon one more experiment, 
and was infonned that I was in the garden of Hopi, 
the daughter of Desire, and that all thofe whom I 
faw thus tumultuoufly buftling round me, were in- 
cited by the promifes of Hope, and haftening to feiie 
the gifts which (he held in her hand. 

I turned my fight upward, and faw a goddefs in 
the bloom of youth, fitting on a throne: around her 
lay all the gifts of fortune, and all the bleflings of 
life were fpread abroad to view ; (he had a perpetual 
gaiety of afpeft, and every one imagined that her 
fmile, which was impartial and general, was diieAed 
to himfclf, and triumphed in his own fuperiority to 
others, who had conceived the fame confidence from 
the fanie miftake. 

I thcA 
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I then mounted an enrinence, from which 1 had a 
more extenfivc view of the whole place, and colild 
with lefs perplexity confider the different conduct of 
the crowds that filled it. From this ftation I ob*- 
ferved, that the entrance into the garden of Hope 
was by two gates, one of which was kept by Reason, 
and the other by Fancy. Reason was furly and 
fcrupulous, and feldom turned the key without many 
interrogatories, and long hefitation ; but Fancy wa$ 
a kind and gentle portrefs, (he held her gate wide 
open, and welcomed all equally to the diilridt under 
her fuperintendency ; fo that the paflage was crowd- 
ed by all thofe who either feared the examiAation of 
Reason, or had been rcjedked by her. 

From the gate of Reason there was a way to the 
throne of Hope, by a craggy, flippery, and wind- 
ing path, called the Streight of DiffiaUfyy which thofc 
who entered with the permiffion of the guard endea- 
voured to climb. But though they furveyed the 
way very cheerfully before they began to rife, and 
marked out the feveral ftages of their progrefs, they 
commonly found unexpeded obftacles, and wer^ 
obliged frequently to ftop on the fudden, where they 
imagined the way plain and even. A thoufand in* 
tricacies embarrafled theno, a thoufand flips thxtm 
them back, and a thoufand pitfals impeded their 
advance. So formidable were the dangers, and fo 
frequent the mifcarriages, that many returned from 
the firft attempt, and many fainted in the midft of 
the way, and only a very fmall number were led up 
to the fummit of Hope, by the hand of Fortitude^ 
Of thefe few the greater part, when they had ob- 
tained the gift which Hope had promifed them, re« 
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Among this gay race I was wandering, ahd found 
them ready to anfwer all my queftions, and willing 
to communicate their mirth : but turning round, I 
law two dreadful monfters entering the vale, one of 
whom I knew to be Age, and the other Want. 
Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an 
univerfal ihriek of affright and diftrefs buHt out and 
awaked me. 



Numb. 68. Saturday, November 10, ijjd* 

Fivendmm n^h <•«« frofter plurima^ tunc bis 

Praciptu caufis^ ut linguas mancipiorum 

Cntemnas ; nam lingua mali pars pejpma fervid Jur* 

Let us live well : were it alone for this 

The baneful tongues of fervants to defpife : 

Slander, that worft of poifons, ever finds 

An eafy entrance to ignoble minds. Hertit. 

TH E younger Pliny has very juftly obfcrved, 
that of aftions that deferve our attention, the 
moft fplendid are not always the greateft. Fame, 
and wonder, and applaufe, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumftances, often diT- 
tinft and feparate from virtue and heroifm. £mi« 
nence of ftation, greatnefs of efFeft, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, muft concur to place excellence in 
publick view; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, 
divefted of their (how, glide unobfervcd through the 
crowd of life, and fuffer and adt, though with the 
' fame 
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grcttcd the labour which ii coft, and felt b tier i 
fucccfs the regret of difappointmcnt; the rrtit- 
tired with their prize^ and were led by Wissm m 
the bowers of Content. 

Turning then towards the gate of Fancy, 1 cs^ 
find no way to the feat of Hope ; but chough &ek 
full in view^ and held out her gifts with an air of a- 
vitation, which filled every heart with raptuxt, at 
mountain was, on that fide, inacceflibly ftccp, » 
fo channelled and (haded, that none perceived tat 
impoflibility of afcending it, but each imagined ts- 
felf to have difcovered a way to which the reft wet 
ftrangers. Many expedients were indeed tried by 
this indufb-ious tribe, of whom Ibnne were roakuf 
themfelves wings, which others were contriv^iog o 
aduate by the perpetual motion. But with all tha 
labour, and all their artifices, they never rofe iboft 
the ground, or quickly fell back, nor ever approach- 
ed the throne of Hope, but continued ftill to <^iz: 
at a diilance, and laughed at the flow progrci's of 
thofc whom they faw toiling in the StrcigcT cf !>:•'• 

Part of the favourites of Fancy, when they haj 
entered the garden, without making, like the rci'i, 
an attempt to climb the mountain, turned immcJ> 
atcly to the vale of Idleness, a calm and undj* 
turbed retirement, from whence they could always 
have Hope in profpcft, and to which they pleai'cd 
themfelves with believing that Ihe intended l"peed;Iy 
to dcfcend. Thefe were indeed fcorned by all the 
reft; but they fcemed very little affefted by con- 
tempt, advice, or reproof, but were refolvcd to ex- 
pect at eafc the favour of the goddcfs. 

Among 
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J Among this gay race I was wandering, and found 
E3 them ready to anfwer all my queftions, and willing 
J to conmnunicate their mirth: but turning round, I 

law two dreadful monfters entering the vale, one of 
:-, whom I knew to be Aoe, and the other Want. 
, Sport and revelling were now at an end, and an 

univerfal (hriek of affright and difbefs burfr out :tnd^ 

awaked me. 



Numb. 68. Saturday, November 10, 175^. 

Fi*veudum n^}^ cum frofter plurima^ tunc bis 

Prstcipui caufis^ ut linguas mancifiormm 

Ctntemnas ; num lingua mali pars pejpma /er*oi» JuT» 

Let us live weU : were it alone for this 

The baneful tongues of fervaiits to defpife : 

Slander, that word of poifons, ever finds 

An eafy entrance to ignoble minds. Hertit* 

TH E younger Pliny has very juftly obferved, 
that of adbions that deferve our attention, the 
moft fplendid arc not always the greateft. Fame, 
and wonder, and applaufe, are not excited but by 
external and adventitious circumftances, often dif- 
tinft and feparate from virtue and heroifm. £mi« 
nence of ftation, greatnefs of effeft, and all the fa- 
vours of fortune, mult concur to place excellence in 
publick view ; but fortitude, diligence, and patience, 
divefted of their (how, glide unobfervcd through the 
crowd of life, and fuffer and aft, though with the 

fame 
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fame vigour and conftancy, yet without piqr ud 
without praife. 

This revTiark may be extended to all parts of IHc. 
Nothing is to be eftimated by its cffcSt upoo cqoh 
mon eyes and common ears. A thoofand miion 
make filent and invifiblc inroads on rhankiiid, aad 
^e heart feels innumerable throbs, which aenr 
break into complaint. Perhaps, likcwife, our pki* 
furcs arc for the moH: part equally fccret, and matt 
are borne up by fome private fatisfa^ion, feme in- 
ternal confcioufncfs, fomc latent hope, fame peculiar 
profpeft, which they never communicate, but refcrvc 
for folitary hours, and clandeftine mcditatioiu 

The main of life is, indeed, compofed of Anall 
incidents, and petty occurrences j of wiflics for ob- 
jefts not remote, and grief for difappointmcnts of no 
fatal confequence ; of infcft vexations which fting 
us and fly away, impcrtincncics which buza a while 
about us, and are heard no more ; of mc^'corous plea- 
fures which dance before us and are diflipated j oi 
compliments which glide off the foul like other mu- 
fick, and are forgotten by him that gave and him 
that received them. 

Such is the general heap out of which every man 
is to cull his own condition : for, as the chciniftft 
tell us, that all bodies are refolvable into the fame 
elements, and that the boundlefs variety of things 
arifes from the different proportions of very few in- 
gredients ; fo a few pains and a few pleafurcs arc all 
the materials of human jife, and of thefc the pro- 
portions are partly allotted by providence and partly 
left to the arrangement of reafon and of choice* 

6 As 
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As thefe are well or ill difpofcd, man is for the 
xxioft part happy or mifcrable. For Very few arc 
involved in great events^ or have their thread of life 
cntwifted with the chain of caufes on which arnnies 
QT nations are fufpended ; and even thofe who feeni 
wholly bufied in publick affairs, and elevated above 
low cares, or trivial pleafures, pafs the chief part of 
their time in familiar and domeftick fcenesj from 
thefe they came into publick life, to thefe they arc 
every hour recalled by paffions not to be fuppreflfed j 
in thefe they have the reward of their toils, and to 
thefe at laft they retire. 

The great end of prudence is to give cheerfulnefs 
to thofe hours, which fplendour cannot gild, and ac- 
clamation cannot exhilarate ; thofe fofc intervals of 
unbended amufement, in which a man Ihrinks to hi:$ 
natural dimenfions, and throws afide the ornament^ 
or difguifes^ which he feels in privacy to be ufcleis 
incumbrances, and to lofe all effeft when they be- 
come familiar. To be happy at home is the ulii* 
mate rcfult of all ambition, the end to which every 
enterprife and labour tends, and of which every dc- 
fire prompts the profecution. 

It is, indeed, at home that every man muft be 
known by thofe who would make a juft eftimatc 
cither of his virtue or felicity ; for fmiles and em- 
broidery are alike occafional, and the mind is often 
dreffcd for (how in painted honour and fidtitious be- 
Jievolence. 

Every man muft have found fome whofe lives, in 
every houfe but their own, was a continual ferics of 
hypocrify, and who concealed under fair appear- 
ances bad qualities, which, whenever they thought 

thcmfelves 
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thcmfclvcs out of the reach of ccnfure, brace { 
from their reftraint, like winds impriibned laiber 
caverns, and whom every one had reafbn te lor, 
but they whofe love a wife man is chiefly foIscsM 
to procure. And there are others who, withoccr 
Ihow of general goodnefs, and without the « 
tions by which popularity is conciliated^ are rccr.rl 
among their own families as beftowcrs of hipp.^ca, 
and reverenced as inftruftors, guardians, and bcac- 
fadtors. 

The moft authentick witncflcs of any man's d»- 
racier are thoic who know him in his own fairdr, 
and fee him without any reftraint, or rule of condoi; 
but fuch as he voluntarily prefcribcs to himiclf. If 
a man carries virtue with him into his private if in- 
ments, and takes no advantage of unlimited power 
or probable fecrccy ; if we trace him through the 
round of his time, and find that his character, wia 
thofc allowances which mortal frailcy muft alwan 
want, is uniform and regular, we have oil the ct:- 
dence of his finccrity, that one man can have w::h 
regard to another : and, indeed, as hypocrify can.Tj: 
be its own reward, wo may, without hefitation, de- 
termine that his heart is pure. 

The higheft panegyrick, therefore, that privirr 
virtue can receive, is the praifc of fervanrs. For, 
however vanity or infolence may look down with 
contempt on the fuffra^e of men, undignified by 
wealth, and unenlightened by education, it very fel- 
dom happens that they commend or blame wichouc 
jullicc. Vice and virtue are eafily diftinguithed. 
OpprelTion, according to Harrington's aphorifm, 
will be felt by thofc that cannot fee ic -, and, per- 
haps. 
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^%i|ps, it falls out very often that, in nnoral qucftions, 
mic philofophers in the gowp, and in the Uvcry, 
s^^diffcr not fo much in their /cnt;imcnts, as in their 
'^language, and have equal power of difccrning right, 
^though they cannot point it out to others with equsjl 
K addrefs. 

i TheVe are very few faults to be committed in fo- 
f litude, or without fome agents, partners, confede- 
rates, or witncfles ; and, therefore, the fervant muft 
commonly know the fecrets of a matter, who has 
any fecrets to entruft ; and failings, merely pcrfonal, 
are fo frequently expofed by that fecurity which 
pride and folly generally produce, and fo inqui- 
fitively watched €y that defire of reducing the inc? 
qualities of condition, which the lowrr orders of tht 
world will always fpel, that the teftimony of a me- 
nial domettick can feldom be confidered as defefbive 
for wane of knowledge. -And though its impartia- 
lity may be fometjmes fufpcfted, it is at leaft as cr^* 
dible as that of equals, where rivalry inttigates ccn- 
fure, or friendfhip diftates palliations. 

The danger of betraying our weaknefs to our fer- 
vants, and the impoffibility of concealing it from 
them, may be juftly confidered as one motive to a 
regular and 'irreproachable life. For no condition 
is more hateful or dcfpicable, than his who has put 
himfelf in the power of his fervant j in the power of 
him whom, perhaps, he has firft corrupted by mak- 
ing him fubfervient to his vices, and whofe fidelity 
he therefore cannot enforce by any precepts of ho- 
ncfty or reafon. It is feldom known that authority, 
thus acquired, is poflefled without infolencc, or that 
^bc matter is not forced to confcfs, by {lis tamericft 
Vol. V. Ff or 
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or forbearance, that he has enflaved himMfbyhat 
fooliih confidence. And his crinic is cqmlly po. 
nifhed, whatever part he takes of the choice to vibcfc 
he is reduced ; and he is from that fatal hour^ ia 
which he facrificed his dignity to his paflioos, ia 
perpetual dread of infolence or defamation 5 of 1 
controuler at home, or an accufer abroad* He is 
condenntncd to purchafe, by continual bribes, tiut 
fecrecy which bribes never fccured, and which, ifttr 
a long courfe of fubmiOion, promifes, and anxieties^ 
he will find violated in a fit of rage, or in a firoikk 
of drunkennefs. 

To dread no eye, and to fufpe^ no tongue, is the 
great prerogative of innocence i anxxemptioa grant- 
ed only to invariable virtue. But guilt has ahrajrs 
its horrors and (blicitudes ; and to make it jret more 
fiiameful and deteftable, it is doomed often to (hod 
m awe of thofe, to whom nothing could give inflo- 
encc or weight, but their po^^rr of betraying. 
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Numb. 69. Tu esd ay ^ November 13, 1750. 

Flet quoque, ut In fpeculo rugeu adj^exit anlhsy 

T)'ndaris ; et fecum, cur Jit his rapt a, requirit. 

Tcmpus edax rerum^ tuque invidiofa 'vetuftas 

Omnia dejiruitis : 'vitiataqai dentibus a^i • 

Pauiatim lent a con/umitis omnia morte, . Or ID. 

The dreadful \*Tinkles when poor Helen fpy'd. 
Ah ! why thi^econd rape ?— with t^ars ihc cry'd. 
Time, thou devourer, and thou envious age, 
Who all dcftroy yrith keen corroding rage, 
Beneuth your jftws, whatever have plcas'd or pleafe. 
Mull link, confum'd by fwift or flaw degrees. 

ELPHIKSTONft 

AN old Greek epigrammatift, intending to 
(hew the miferies that attend the laft ftagc 
of man, imprecates upon thofe who arc fo foolilh 
as to wi(h for long life, the calamity of continuing 
to grow old from century to century. He thought 
that no adventitious or foreign pain was requifite, 
that decrepitude itfelf was an epitome of whatever ig 
dreadful, and nothing could be added to the curfeof 
age, but that it Ihould be extended beyond its natural 
limits. 

The moft indifferent or negligent fpeftatorcan in- 
deed fcarcely retire without hcavinefs of heart, from 
a view of the laft fccnes of the tragedy of life, in 
which he finds thofe who in the former parts of the 
drama were diftioguiihed by oppofition of condudt^ 

F f a con- 
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his turn that the world never can grow wife, vx 
neither preempts, nor teftimonicsj can cure ten gi 
their cred* l:ty and fufficicncy : and chat not ox a: 
be convinced that fnares arc laid for him, till hefi:* 
himfeif entai:<^led. 

Thus one generation is always the fcorn z: 
wonder of the other, and the notions of the c»: 
and young are like liquors of dificrrnt gravity c: 
texture which never can unite* The fpira e 
youth fublimed by health, and volacilifed bypa£::. 
U^on leave behind them the phlegmacick fodimer 
of wearinefs and deliberation, and burft out ia ::• 
inerity and enterprifc. The tcndernefs thcrrx: 
which nature infufes, and which long habits c be- 
neficence confirm, is neceffary to reconcile fuca o?- 
pofition i and an old man mult be a father to bcr 
with patience thofe follies and abfurdicies which :: 
will perpetually imagine himfclf to find in ::.: 
fc};cmcs and expectations^ the pleafures and Lhc:.:- 
ro\vs, of thofe who have not yet been hardened t' 
tiiiK', and chilled by fruftration. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafure of 
feeing children ripening into ftrength, be not over- 
balanced by the pain of feeing fomc fall in ihc 
blofTom, and others blallcd in their growth^ :"ot*€ 
Ihaken down by ftorms, fome tainted with canker?, 
and fome Ihrivcllcd in the Ihade; and whether he 
that extends his care beyond himfeif, does not mul- 
tiply his anxieties more than his pleafures, and wejry 

mfelf to no purpulc, by fuperintending what he 

inot regulate. 

But thougii age be to every order of human 

ei.'igs futBciently terrible, it is particularly to be 

5 dreaded 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end or 
ambition than to fill up the day and the night with 
drefs, diverfions, and flattery, and who having made 
AO acquaintance with knowledge, or with bufinefs, 
have conftantly caught all their ideas from the cur^ 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all 
their happinefs to compliments and treats. With 
thefe ladies, age begins early, and very often lafts 
long ; it begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth lofes its fprightlinefs, and their motion its 
cafe. From that time all which gave them joy va- 
irifhes from about them s they hear the praifes be- 
ftowed on others, which ufed to fwell their bofoms 
with exultation. They vifit the feats of felicity, 
and endeavour to continue the habit of being de* 
lighted. But pleafure is only received when we be- 
lieve that we give it in return. Ncgleft and petu- 
lance inform them that their power and their value 
are paft ; and what then remains but a tedious aitd 
comfortlefs uniformity of time, without any motion 
of the heart, or excrcife of the reafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage us by its appear- 
ance from confidering it in profped, we (hall all by 
degrees certainly be old -, and therefore we ought to 
enquire, what provifion can be made againft that 
time of diftrefs ? what happinefs can^be- Itored up 
againft the winter* of life ? and how we may pafs our 
latter years with ferenity and cheerfulnefs ? ., 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the belt feafons of life are able 
to fupply fufficient gratifications, without antici- 
pating unccrt^n felicities, it cannot furely be fup- 
pofed, that old age, worn with labours, harafled 

F f 4 with 
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h'.i rurr. thn: r'-'C world nrrcr cbd grow viir". iiz 
nc.'icr p'"- .1^ nor irfiimariics, can rvT >.=i « 
ther crt- ..:v an: fjicirncv : and ma: dx jac:^: 
be corvir. jrtl :h-: fnATCi iircliid :ar iu-r^ nil z^zlh 

'Iii>s or.c g-ntrailon Is zlwzjs the .'rDn c: 
v.or,d«^r of ihc o:hcr, and the r^oQons m tac «: 
ar.'j yojng arc like liquors of CiScrri;: grav::! c-: 
tcxurt uhich never can uniie. The ipj-3 -j 
yojih kibl.T.ed by health, and volaxliifcd brzzE,:z. 
i\zr. leave behind tbem the phlrgmanck fee- 



V -2rinefs and dehberarion, aiud burft out is ^• 
ifi-rriry and enterprise. The tcadcmcfs tarrr,xt 
«>iii(.!i nature infufes, and which long hab.rs o' x- 
ncikencc confirm, :s neceffary to recoccilc luii a^ 
pofirion ^ and an old n^.an aiuft be a father ro Dcf 
w :h j>uiience thofc follies and abfurditics ler'T^z:. :t 
v..ii per^xetuaiiy imagine himfclf to find ..i ::: 
fc:.e::v;i and cxjxrctations^ the plexfures and iTiC .:• 
rvv. :, of thofc who have: nor yet been hardened rt 
ti i:'-, and ciiillcd by frurtra:ion. 

Yet it may be doubted, whether the pleafurt d 
feci;ii:» children ripening into ftrength, be no: ovc:- 
baiintcd by the pain of feeing fome tall in :i: 
blofi'»:n, and others bhilcd in their grow:h ^ :b.r« 
flKtK'Ti down by ftorms, fome tainted with canker?, 
and luinc (lirivellcd in the ihade ; and whether hr 
tii^t extends hii c.irc beyond hinifclf, does not nr.vi- 
t.: ■ i\\\ .mxieiies more ir.an his plcafi:res, and weanr 
111. I .■ ii to no p'irpji'c, by fuperintcnding what he 
L.i;i.".wt rc'iil.ife. 

Vis.z riiout^ii a:jc be to every order of humao 

')L ..;;s iutFicicntly terrible, it is particularly to be 

5 dreaded 
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dreaded by fine ladies, who have had no other end or 
ambition than to fill up the day and the night with 
drefsj diverfions, and flattery, and who having made 
no acquaintance with knowledge, or with buflnefs, 
have conftantly caught all their ideas from the cur* 
rent prattle of the hour, and been indebted for all 
their happinefs to compliments and treats. With 
thefe ladies, age begins early, and very often lafts 
long ; it begins when their beauty fades, when their 
mirth lofes its fprightlinefs, and their motion it3 
cafe. From that time all which gave them joy va- 
niflies from about them j they hear the praifes be- 
ftowed on others, which ufed to fwell their bofoms 
with exultation. They vifit the feats of felicity, 
and endeavour to continue the habit of being dc* 
lighted. But pleafure is only received when we be- 
lieve that we give it in return. Neglefk and petu- 
lance inform them that their power and their value 
are pail ; and what then remains but a tedious aitd 
comfortlefs uniformity of time, without any motion 
of the heart, or exercife of the reafon ? 

Yet, however age may difcourage us by its appear- 
ance from confidering it in profpedb, we (hall all by 
degrees certainly be old j and therefore we ought to 
enquire, what provifion can be made againft that 
time of diftrefs ? what happinefs can^be* ftored up 
againft the winter of life ? and how we may pafs our 
latter years with ferenity and cheerfulnefs ? ,, 

If it has been found by the experience of man- 
kind, that not even the beft feafons of life are able 
to fupply fufficient gratifications, without antici- 
pating uncertain felicities, it cannot furely be fup- 
pofedj that old age^ worn with labours, harafled 
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with anxieties, and tortured with difeaies, (houid 
have any gladnefs of its own, or feci any fari^ac* 
tion from the contemplation of the prcfcnt. All :h€ 
comfort that can now be expefted mult be reciid 
from the paft, or borrowed from the future ; the 
paft i« very foon exhaufted, all the events or a&ions 
of which the memory can afford pleafurc arc quickly 
rccolleftedj and the future lies beyond the grave, 
where it Can be reached only by virtue and dcFO- 
tiort. 

Piety is the only proper and adequate relief of 
decaying man. He that grows old without reli- 
gious hopes, as he declines into imbecility, md 
feels pains and forrows inceflantly crowding upon 
him, falls into agulph of bottomlefs mifery, in which 
every refleftion muft plunge him deeper, and what 
he finds only new gradations of anguifh, and preci- 
pices of horrour. 
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Numb. 70* Saturday, November 17, 1750* 

■ Jrgemtea proUs, 

Aur§ detirior, ful*v§ fretiofibr stre* Otio. 

Succeeding times a filver age behold» 

Excelling brafs, but more exceli'd by gold. Drtdeii. 

HE S I O D, in hi« celebrated diftriburion of 
mankind, divides them into three orders of 
intelleft. " The firft place," fays he, " belongs 
'* to him that can by his own powers difcern what 
" is right and fit, and penetrate to the remoter mo- 
** tives of a^ion. The fecond is claimed by him 
^' that is willing to hear inftrudbion, and can perceive 
" right and wrong when they are (hewn him by 
^' another i but he that has neither acutenefs nor 
*^ docility, who can neither find the way by himfelf^ 
*' nor will be led by others, is a wretch without ufc 
" or value/' 

If we furvey the moral world, it will be found> 
that the fame divifion may be made of men, with re- 
gard to their virtue. There are fome whofe prin* 
ciples are fo firmly fixed, whofe conviction is fo con-* 
ftantly prefent to their minds, and who have raifed 
in themfelves fuch ardent wiihes for the approbation 
of God, and the happinefs with which he has pro- 
mifed to reward obedience and perfeverance, that 
they rife above all ot(ier cares and confiderations^ 
and uniformly examine every aftion and defire^ by 

com- 
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comparing it with the divine commands. There Mxt 
others in a kind of equipoife between good and ill; 
who are moved on the one part by riches or pleafurr, 
by the gratifications of palfion and the delights of 
fenfe; and, on the other, by laws of which thcf 
own the obligation, and rewards of which they be- 
lieve the reality, and whom a very fmall addition of 
weight turns either way. The third clafs confifts of 
beings immerfed in pleafure,or abandoned to paflioo, 
without any defire of higher good, or any effort id 
extend their thoughts beyond immediate and grofc 
Iktisfadions. 

The fecond clafs is fo mueh die moft mnns^ 
rous, that it may be confidered as c dniptift ng tfe 
whole body of mank'md. Thofe of die laft aie 
not very nMiny, and thofe of the firft are very lew; 
and neither the one nor the other fall much under 
the conlideration of the moralift, whofe precepts 
are intended chiefly for thofe who are endeavouring 
to go forward up the fteeps of virtue, not for thofe 
who have already reached the fummit, or thofe who 
are refolved to ftay for ever in their prcient fitua* 
tion. 

To a nun not rerfed in the living world, bar 
accuftomed to judge only by fpeculative reafoot it 
is fcarcely credible that any one Ihould be ia this 
ftate of indifference, or ftand undetermined and 
unengaged, ready to follow the firft call to either 
fide. It icems certain, that either a man muft 
believe that virtue will make him happy, and re* 
folve therefore to be virtuous, or think that he may 
be happy without virtue, and therefore caft off aU 

care 
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care but for his prefent intcreft. It fcems impof- 
fible that convidion (hould be on one fide^ and 
pradice on the other; and that he who has feen 
the right way, (hould voluntarily (hut his eyes, thac 
he may quit it with more tranquillity. Yet all thefc 
abfurdities are every hour to be found ; the wifefl: 
and beft men deviate from known and acknowledged 
duties, by inadvertency or furprife; and moft arc 
good no longer than while tempution is away, than 
while their palTions are without excitements, and 
their opinions are free from the counteraftion of any 
other motive. 

Among the fentiments which almoft every man 
changtfl as he advances into years, is the expec* 
tation of uniformity of chara6ter. He that with* 
out acquaintance with the power of xle(ire, the 
cogency of diftrefs, the complications of affairs, or 
the force of partial influence, has filled his mind 
with the excellence of virtue, and having never tried 
his refolution in any encounters with hope or fear, 
believes it able to ftand firm whatever (hall oppolc 
it, will be always clamorous againft the fmalleft 
failure, ready to exad the utmoft punctualities of 
right;, and to confider every ma4 that fails in any 
pAt of his duty, as withouc.confcience and without 
merit ; unworthy of truft or love, of pity or regard; 
as an enemy whom all (hould join to drive out of fo- 
ciety, as a peft which all (hould avoid, or as a weed 
which all (hou)d trample. 

It is not but by experience, that we are taught the 
pof&bility of retaining fome virtues, and rejecting 
others, or of being good or bad to a particular de:* 

grec. 
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grcc. For it is very cafy to the folitary reafoaer to 
prove that the fame arguments by which the nudd is 
fortified againft one crime are of equal force agvnfl 
mil, and the confequence very naturally follows, tint 
be whom they fail to move on any occafion, Im 
cither never conHdeced them, or has by feme fallacy 
taught himfclf to evade their validity; and that, 
therefore, when a man is known to be guilty of one 
crime, no farther evidence is needful of his depra* 
vity and corruption. 

YeD«iuch is the ftate of all mortal virtue, that it 
is always uncertain and variable, fometimcs exrrod* 
ing CO the whole compafs of duty, zn^fomctimcs 
flirinking into a narrow fpace, and fortlfyin^only a 
few avenues of the heart, while all the reft is left 
open to thtf Incurfions of appetite, or given up to 
the dominion of wickednefs. Nothing therefore is 
more unjuft than to judge of man by too Ihon an 
acquaintance, and too flight inipc^flion ; for it often 
happens, that In the loofe, and thoughtlefs, and dil- 
fipated, there is a fecret radical worth, which rruy 
flioot out by proper cultivation ; that the fpark of 
heaven, though dimmed and obftrufted, is yet oo: 
extinguilhed, but may by the breath of counfel aaJ 
exhorcation be kindled into flame. 

To imigine that every one who is not cots- 
plcrclv g:)od is irrecoverably abandoned, is to fu->- 
pofcr that all are capable of the fame degrees of ex- 
cellcnci it is indeed to exaft, from all, that }v"r- 
ft^tion which none ever can attain. And fince the 
purelt virtue is confident with fome vice, and the 
viriuc of the greatcll number with almoft an equal 
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proportion of contrary qualities, let none too haftily 
conclude, that all goodnefs is loft, though it may 
for a time be clouded and overwhelmed j for moft 
minds are the flaves of external circumftances, and 
conform to any hand that undertakes to mould theni, 
roll down any torrent of cuftom in which they hap- 
pen to be caught, or bend to any importunity that 
bears hard againft them. 

It may be particularly obferved of women, that 
they are for the moft part good or bad, as they fall 
among thofe who praftife vice or virtue; a ;d that 
neither education nor reafon gives them much fecu- 
rity againft ^thc influence of example. Whether it 
be ths<r they have lefs courage to ftand againft op- 
pofition, or that their defire of admiration makes 
them facrifice their principles to the pooj^pleafure of 
•worthlefs praife, it is certain, whatever be the caufe^ 
that female goodnefs feldom keeps its ground againft 
laughter, flattery, or faftiion. 

For this reafon, every one ftiould confider himfclf 
as entrufted, not only with his own conduft, but 
with that of others j and as accountable, not only 
for the duties which he neglefts, or the crimes that 
he commits, but for that negligence and irregularity 
wmch he may encourage orlnculcate. Every man, 
in whatever ftation, has, or endeavours to have, 
his followers, admirers, and imitators, and has 
therefore the influence of his example to watch with 
care; he ought to avoid not only crimes but the 
appearance of crimes, and not only to praftife virtue, 
but to applaud, countenance, and fupport it. For 
it is poffible that for want of attention we may teach 

ot(iers 
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others faults from which ourfclvcs arc free, or bv a 
cowardly dcfcrtion of a caufc which we ouricivcs 
approve, may pervert thofc who fix their eyes upon 
us, and having no rule of their own to guide thfj- 
courfct are eafily mifled by the aberrations of ni: 
example which they ghufe for their directions. 
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